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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


The  chief  change  in  this  edition  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  the  ' '  Authority  of  the  Moral  Standard  " 
(Hook  II.,  Chapter  VI.).  This  chapter  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sanctions,  which  foroaetly  appeared  as  a 
liOte  to  Chapter  VI.  of  Book  III.  I  have  also  added  a 
short  note  on  the  classification  of  the  Virtues  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  IV.  of  Book  III.  The  other  alterations  in 
this  edition  are  very  slight. 

1  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
the  kind  expressions  of  appreciation  that  I  have  received 
from  teachers  of  Philosophy  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
my  book  has  been  found  useful  in  a  part  of  the  world 
from  which  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  attractive 
Manuals  of  Philosophy  have  come.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  being  somewhat  acutely  reminded  ol  the  essential 
similarity  of  our  political  problems,  it  is  pernaps  specially 
fitting  that  we  should  remember  that  we  are  still  more 
profoundly  united  on  the  larger  problems  of  life  and 
thought. 
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Cefynghl,  1S97,  iy  W.  B.  C/iut. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


B   PR 

^^Hl^is  handbook  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  ot 
^^private  students,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  such  examinations  in  Ethics  as  those  conducted 
by  the  University  of  London.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
it  will  be  found  useful  also  by  other  classes  of  leaders. 
Its  design  is  to  give,  in  brief  compass,  an  outline  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  ethical  doctrine,  so  far  as 
these  can  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  ot  Meta- 
physica. 

To  do  this  satisfactorily  is  by  no  means  easy  ;  and  I 
can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  been  successful  in  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties.  The  theory  of  Ethics  most,  I  believe, 
in  the  end  rest  on  Metaphysics;  and  what  it  ts  possible 
to  do  without  Metaphysics  can  be  little  more  than  a  clear- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  a  leading  up  to  the  metaphysical 
principles  that  are  involved  in  the  subject.  The  system 
of  metaphysical  truth,  however,  is  like  a  city  with  many 
gates;  xnd  perhaps  the  student  may  enter  it  by  the  ethical 
gate  as  profitably  as  by  any  other.  It  has  been  my  aim, 
at  any  rate,  to  conduct  the  student  gradually  inwards  from 
the  psycholc^ical  outworks  to  the  metaphysical  founda- 
tkxL 

It  li  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  meta- 
pbyalcal  point  of  view  adopted  tn  this  Manual  is 
that  o(  the  school  of  Idealistic— £  e.  the  school  founded 


by  Kaot  and  developed  by  Hegel,  Green,  and  othen^ 

la  thU  tespect  the  present  Text-boolc  li  aimiUr  to 
two  other  treatises  which  appeared  a  Utt!e  before  it— 
Dewey's  Outlines  of  a  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics ,  and  Muir- 
head's  Elements  of  Ethics.^  If  these  books  had  been 
published  before  this  one  was  arranged  for,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  never  have  been  undertaken.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  plead  that  the  subject  is  handled  in  this  work  in 
a  way  slightly  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  taken  up 
by  either  of  the  other  two,  and  that  it  may  consequently 
in  some  respects  satisfy  a  want  which  neither  of  Ihetn 
fully  meets.  1  hope,  however,  that  readers  of  my  book 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  consult  the  other  two  also.  Where 
there  is  a  general  harmony  of  point  of  view,  a  compari- 
son of  the  methods  of  treatment  adopted  by  different 
writers  on  points  of  detail  is  often  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student.  I  think  it  would  be  especially  useful  for 
readers  of  this  book,  who  have  time  to  spare,  to  compare 
it  in  this  way  with  Muirhead's  ^//wm/J  of  Ethics.  The 
latter  work  is  designed  for  a  slightly  different  purpose; 
and  at  many  points  it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  very  use- 
ful supplement  to  the  present  treatise  by  presenting  the 
same  general  ideas  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  For 
the  convenience  of  students  who  may  use  it  in  this  way, 
I  have  inserted  frequent  references  to  Mr.  Muirhead's 
book,  and  have  indicated  the  main  points  of  divergence. 
'  Other  Ivo  bcxiks  which  hana  since  appeared — Profeuor  Jamet 
Seth's  Sttuiy  of  ElJiitai  Primiphi  and  Mf.  C.  F.  D'Arey's  Sktri 
Study  ef  Etkici — ue  alw>  trrilten  from  a  point  of  vfew  which  U  to  a 
lar|a  exlenl  limilir.  In  both  of  theK  booitt  ih«rc  a  a  good  deal  o( 
•pace  devoted  lo  the  dlscuulon  of  Ihe  metaphysical  baiii;  bul  la 
nsltber  cam  does  the  ditcusiian  appear  latlsfactory.  On  the  whol* 
I  hare  thought  it  beit  to  leave  such  diacusalons  (o  works  that  ara  a»- 
pnaaly  owtaphjsical  la  character. 
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itf  obligations  to  the  leading  exponents  of  the  science 
are  lufficientlj  obvious,  and  need  not  be  speciallj'  ac- 
knowledged. In  particular,  how  much  I  owe  to  Dr. 
Edward  Caird  will  probably  be  evidem  to  every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  his  writings  and  teaching.  I  must,  how- 
ever, make  some  more  particular  acknowledgment  of  the 
assistance  I  have  received  at  various  points  from  several 
friends  and  critics. 

The  proofs  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  the  first,  have 
been  read  by  Mrs.  Gillibnd  Husband,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  her  for  many  highly  suggestive  criticisms.  Mr.  James 
Welton  also  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition,  and 
Mr.  Stout  bas  read  all  the  proofs  of  the  present  edition  ; 
and  froin  both  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  valu- 
able assistance.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander for  some  useful  criticisms  ;  and,  on  smaller  points, 
to  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan,  Professor  Sully,  Mr.  W,  T. 
Kenwood,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  and  others.  The  published 
criticisms  by  Dr.  Bosanquet,  Professor  Ritchie,  Mr.  Muir- 
head,  Mus  E.  £  C.  Jones,  and  others  have  been  very 
helpfuL  The  index  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  was 
prepaied  by  Mr.  H.  Holman  ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
edition  is  the  work  of  Mr.  VV.  F.  Trotter,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  bas  also  given  me  much  help  in 
verifying  references. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  been 
nsing  the  previous  editions,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
iodication  of  the  principal  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  present  one.  An  effort  has  been  made,  in  the  first 
place,  to  render  the  method  of  treatment  more  systematic. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  work  has  been  divided  into  five 
paits.  Of  these.  Book  III.  is  the  part  that  has  been  most 
aBgbtly  altered.     The  only  changes  in  this  consist   io 
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insignificant  modificalions  of  detail.  The  Concxitdino 
Chapter  lias  to  do  duty  for  the  last  two  chapters  of  the 
former  editions,  and  has  undergone  considerable  transfor- 
mation. The  references  to  Art  have  been  almost  entirely 
omitted,  while  the  references  to  Metaphysics  have  been 
made  a  good  deal  more  definite.  In  the  iNTRomtcnoM 
some  further  remarks  have  been  added  on  the  divisions 
into  which  the  treatment  of  Ethics  naturally  falls,  and 
the  statements  about  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  practical 
life  have  been  considerably  modified.  I  have  found  that 
what  I  said  on  this  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  misun- 
derstood; and  the  misunderstanding  seemed  to  be  due  to 
want  of  clearness  in  my  exposition,  especially  in  the  first 
chapter.  I  have,  accordingly,  added  a  good  deal  more  in 
the  way  of  explanation  in  this  chapter,  and  have  removed 
some  passages  about  the  general  nature  of  moral  law, 
which  seemed  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and 
have  inserted  them  in  Book  II.,  Chap.  III.,  where  they 
are  perhaps  more  in  place.  I  have  also  added  a  chapter 
at  the  end  of  Book  II.,  dealing  with  the  general  subject 
of  the  bearing  of  Theory  on  Practice.  I  hope  I  may  have 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  removing  the  impression,  which 
appears  to  have  been  created  in  some  minds,  that  I  thought 
it  to  be  the  business  of  ethical  science  lo  construct  the 
moral  life  in  vanio.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  fur- 
ther from  my  intention;  and,  if  I  have  overestimated 
the  practical  significance  of  philosophical  reflection,  I 
have  at  least  not  forgotten  either  the  efiefum  of  H^el  * 

'  "  Philosophy,  u  the  llioughl  of  the  world,  does  not  appear  until 
reality  has  completed  ill  ronnadv«  procns,  and  made  iuelf  read; . . .  , 
WbeD  philosophy  paint*  ll»  grey  in  grey,  one  form  of  life  has  b^ 
come  old,  and  by  ouch  painling  it  cannol  be  lejUTenaled,  but  onlj 
known.     The  owl  of  Minerva  lakes  iu  flight  onlf  when  Iha  *hadt« 
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r  the  epigram  of  Bradley,"  or  the  gibe  of  Schiller.*  I  do 
not  hold,  with  Coleridge,  that  "the  only  kind  of  common 
sense  worth  having  is  that  which  is  based  on  Metaphysics ; " 
but  I  do  certainly  believe  that  there  is  not  much  value  in 
any  kind  of  common  sense  that  cannot  be  vindicated 
by  philosophical  reflection  ;  and  I  thick  that,  when  it  13 
thus  vindicated,  it  is  at  the  same  time  enlightened. 

The  most  considerable  alterations,  however,  occur  in 
Book  I.  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  add  a  good  deal 
of  new  material  on  the  development  of  the  moral  life  and 
of  the  moral  judgment.  It  may  be  held  that  these  sub- 
jects belong  more  properly  to  Sociology  and  Psychology 
than  to  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense;  but  I  have  found  that 
their  absence  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  their  presence^ 
I  have  also  added,  at  the  beginning  of  Book  II.,  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  leading  points  of  view  in  ethical 
theory. 

UirtviisnT  College,  CAErJiFE, 

Ma,.  .897. 
vt  nigbt  uc  gathering. "    Preface  to  the  RtrktifhUesephii,     As  m 
Couaterblut  to  this,  il   rDa.j  Ik  remarked,  however,  that  several 
tUngl  Mwn  to  liave  been  rejuvenated  by  llegel  himself. 

*  "  Hetaphjiics  is  tbe  finding  of  bad  reasons  for  what  we  believe 
mfon  bututct"    Preface  to  Appearaitit  and  Ktality.    But  are  the 
IWiiiiii  klwajpt  "  had,"  and  are  they  always  "  for  "  ? 
*  "  Doch  weU,  was  eiii  Profeasor  spricht, 

Nicht  gleich  lu  Allen  dringet. 

So  Ubi  Natur  die  Mutlerpfticbt 

Und  sorgc,  da^s  nie  die  Kette  bridlb 

Und  dass  dec  Rof  nie  springet. 

EinstweUen,  bis  den  Biu  det  Welt 

PbDotopbie  zusammenhiiU, 

Eibillt  lit  das  Gelriebe 

DuttJi  Hunger  und  durch  Uebe." — DU  Wtltwttum. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TBK  SCOPB  or  KTKICS. 

I  L  DcFimnorr.  7%e  Science  of  Ihe  Ideal  in  Con- 
duct.— Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  It  considers 
the  actions  of  human  beings  with  reference  fo  their 
lightness  or  wrongness,  Iheir  tendency  to  good  or  to 
eTil,  The  name  "  Ethics  "  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
rd  ^ftii  This  again  comes  from  jtfof,  meaning  char- 
acter; and  this  is  connected  with  Wor,  custom  or 
habit.  Similarly,  the  term  "Moral  Philosophy,"  which 
means  the  same  thing  as  Ethics,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  mores,  meaning  habits  or  customs.  Ethics, 
then,  we  may  say,  discusses  men's  habits  and  cus- 
toms, or  in  other  words  their  characters,  the  principles 
on  which  they  habitually  act,  and  considers  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  these 
principles,  the  good  or  evil  of  these  habits.  These 
terms,  however,  "Right"  and  "Good,"  seem  to  re- 
quire a  little  explanation. 

(a)  Right.  The  term  "Right"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  rectus,  meaning  "straight"  or  "according  to 
rule."  The  Creek  word  corresponding  to  it  is  Shatvs, 
which    also  meant  originalty    "according-   to  rule." 
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When  wo  say,  then,  tliat  conduct  ia  right,  we  mean 
primarily  that  it  ia  according  to  rule.  Rules,  however, 
have  reference  to  some  result  to  be  achieved  by  them  ; 
and  it  is  this  fact  that  is  indicated  by  the  second  term. 
■■Good." 

(6)  Good.  The  term  "Good"  is  connected  with  the 
German  gut,  and  contains  the  same  root  as  the  Greek 
ifaOit.  A  thing  is  generally  said  to  be  good  when  it 
Is  valuable  for  some  end.  Thus,  particular  kinds  of 
medicine  are  said  to  be  good  for  this  or  that  complaint 
Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  conduct  as  good,  we  may 
mean  that  it  is  serviceable  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view.'  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that 
the  term  "good  "  is  also  used  (perhaps  even  more  fre- 
quently) to  signify  not  something  which  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  something  which  is  itself  taken  as  an  end. 
Thus  the  sammurn  bonum,  or  supreme  good,  means  the 
supreme  end  at  which  we  aim. 

Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  science  of  Ethics  is  con- 
cerned with  the  right n ess  or  goodness  of  human  con- 
duct, we  mean  that  it  is  concerned  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  scrviceableness  of  our  conduct  for  some  end 
at  which  we  aim,  and  with  the  rules  by  which  our 
conduct  is  to  be  directed  in  order  that  this  end  may  be 
attained*  But  if  we  are  to  consider  the  serviceablc- 
nes9  of  our  actions  to  an  end.  and  the  rules  by  which 
■this  end  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
have  some  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  end  it- 
aelf.     Now  there  are  many  ends  to  which  our  actions 

iCf.  Miiirltead'B£I«m(nbo/£»>c%p.65.  Ali«  Spencer'i  Data  0^ 
Bthiti,  cbap.  JiL 

*  Thii  (tatement  must  be  regarded  as  provUional  It  i>  to  boom 
•dent  modified  by  the  foilowine  paragnpha. 
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m»jr  bo  directed,  e.  g.  the  building  of  a  house,  the  writ- 
rng  of  a  book,  the  passing  of  an  examination,  and  so 
on.  But  since  Ethics  is  the  science  of  Conduct  as  a 
whol^  and  not  of  any  particular  kinds  of  Conduct,  it 
ts  not  any  of  these  special  ends  that  it  sets  itself  to 
consider,  but  the  supreme  or  uilimale  end  to  which 
our  whole  lives  are  directed.  This  end  is  commonly 
feferred  lo  as  the  Summum  Bonum  or  Supreme  Good, 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  open  to  question  at  the  outset, 
whether  there  can  he  said  to  be  any  one  supreme  end 
{n  human  life.  Men  aim  at  various  objects.  Some 
deure  wealth;  others,  independence;  others,  power. 
Some  are  eager  for  fame;  others,  for  knowledge; 
others,  for  love;  and  some  again  find  their  highest 
good  in  loving  and  serving  others, '  Some  are  fond  of 
excitement;  others,  of  peace.  Some  fill  their  lives 
with  many-sided  interests — art  and  science,  and  the 
development  of  social  and  political  institutions  ;  others 
are  tempted  lo  regard  all  these  as  vanity,  and  some- 
times even,  turning  from  them  all  in  disgust,  to  believe 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  to  die  and  be  at 
rest  ;■  while  olhers  again  fix  their  highest  hopes  on  a 
life  beyond  death,  lo  be  perfected  in  a  better  world 
than  this.  But  a  little  consideration  serves  to  show 
that  many  of  these  ends  cannot  be  regarded  as  ulti- 

>  'Tilt*  b  shown  by  the  delight  thai  mothers  take  in  loving ;  lot 
•oaoe  five  (bcir  childicn  to  oihcts  to  rear,  and  love  them  since  they 
know  tbem,  but  do  not  look  for  luve  in  return,  if  it  he  impossible  to 
Yaw  both,  being  content  to  ace  llieir  children  doing  well,  and  loving 
tbcm.  Ihoogh  they  receive  from  Ihem.  in  llieir  iinionince,  nothing  of 
what  l«  dac  to  a  molhcr.*— Aristotle's  EUisa,  Vtll.  viit.  }. 

•S«.  [or  ftiatance,  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  I.XVI.— "Tired  with  sll 
thnc  (or  rcatfol  deotti  1  <;ry,*  Sc,  and  c}.  Byron  and  the  uiodcni 
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If;  for  instancCL  ve  were  to 

for  vealih  or  xndepeodence  i 

&zd  that  tSej  wocki  ^^J^Vi  their 
i  for  these  objects  br  txx^smexmXhx^  the  mdwmatmgcB 
I  the  arxainmeot  of  the  dessred  objects  would 
The  poarihiHtT  of  soch  an  ezpUnatkm  prores 
hese  objects  are  not  regarded  as  ■>!"■■»  ends  bj 
who  p^nsoe  them,  but  are  desired  for  tiie  sake  of 
so=ie*Ji::i^  e^se.  StU.  we  haxdlr  seem  to  be  joslified 
LTtin^  with  the  assomptioa  that  there  is  anj  one 
Lte  eci  in  haman  life.  The  questioD  whether 
mnr  Tzzh  er.d  can  be  discorered  is  rather  <»e  that 
in;:st  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  our  stndr.  What 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  assunie  is  simplr  that  there  is 
sose  ideslizi  life,  £  r.  th^  there  is  some  standard  of 
judgment  br  reference  to  which  we  are  able  to  saj 
that  one  form  of  conduct  is  fteiscr  than  another.  What 
the  nature  of  this  ideal  or  standard  is — whether  it  has 
reference  to  a  single  ultimate  end,  to  a  set  of  rules 
imposed  upon  xxs  hj  some  authority,  to  an  ideal  type 
of  hun[ian  life  which  we  are  somehow  enabled  to  form 
for  ourselres.  or  in  what  other  possible  wav  it  is  deter- 
mined — we  must  endeavour  to  discover  as  we  go  on. 
In  the  meantime  it  seems  sudicient  to  define  Ethics  as 
the  science  of  the  idtM  ims^okrd  in  hmm^^  ^fyx 

§  t  The  XATtrai  or  Enixcs.  Is  is  ^  Xorwutist  Sci- 
ence.— The  fact  that  Ethics  is  concerned  with  an  end 
or  ideal  or  standard  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  most  other  sciences.      Most  sciences  •!«  co°* 


^  Oa  the  fcncfal 
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'  cemed  with  certain  unifonnities  of  our  experience — 
with  Ihe  ways  in  which  certain  classes  of  objects  (such 
■5  rocks  or  plants)  are  found  to  exist,  or  with  the  ways 
in  which  certain  classes  of  events  (such  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound  or  electricity)  are  found  to  occur. 
Such  sciences  have  no  direct  reference  to  any  end  that 
Is  lo  be  achieved  or  to  any  ideal  by  reference  to  which 
Ihe  facts  are  judged.  The  knowledge  which  they  com- 
municate may.  indeed,  be  useful  for  certain  purposes. 
A  knowledge  about  rocks  is  useful  for  those  who  wish 
lo  build  houses  or  to  sink  mines.  A  knowledge  about 
electricity  is  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  protect  their 
btuldings  or  to  form  telegraphic  communications.  But 
the  truth  of  the  sciences  that  deal  with  such  subjects 
•s  these  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  ends  which  they 
may  thus  be  made  to  subserve.  Knowledge  about 
IhenebulEe  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy as  knowledge  about  the  solar  system,  though  the 
Utter  can  be  directly  turned  to  account  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  while  the  former  has  no  direct  practical 
utility.  The  science  of  Ethics,  then,  is  distinguished 
from  the  natural  sciences,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  direct 
reference  to  an  end  that  men  desire  to  attain,  or  a 
type  to  which  they  wish  to  approximate. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  science,  however, 
which  has  such  a  reference.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  whole  class  of  sciences  of  this  character.  These  are 
commonly  called  the  normative  sciences — i.  e.  the  sci- 
ences thai  lay  down  rules  or  laws  or,  more  strictly, 
that  seek  to  define  a  standard  or  ideal  with  reference 
lo  which  rules  or  laws  may  be  formulated.  Of  this 
kted  an  the  science  of  medicine  (i'.  t.  Hygienics), 
vUd  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
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beallh  and  disease,  and  with  the  roles  to  be  observed 
for  the  attainment  of  health,  or  tor  the  avoidance  and 
Kmoral  of  disease  ;  the  science  of  architecture,  which 
deab  with  the  types  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  with  a  view 
to  thejr  stability,  convenience,  and  beauty;  the  sci- 
ence of  navigation,  which  deals  with  the  alms  and 
principles  involved  in  the  management  of  ships  ;  the 
science  of  rhetoric,  which  deals  with  the  principles  of 
5>enaa9fvencss  and  beauty  of  style ;  the  science  of 
lo^c,  which  deals  with  the  conditions  of  correct  think- 
ing. Most  of  these  sciences  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
being  partly  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  facts,  and 
partly  with  the  definition  of  ends  or  tdcals  and  with 
Ihc  statement  of  rules  to  be  ohserved  for  the  at- 
tainment of  them.  Thus  the  science  of  medicine 
deals  with  the  facts  of  disease  as  well  as  with  the, 
nnluro  and  conditions  of  health,  and  the  science 
architecture  discusses  the  ways  in  which  buildir 
bav«  been  constructed  at  various  periods  of  man' 
hlslory,  OS  wt-ll  as  the  ways  in  which  it  is  most  desii^ 
able  that  buildings  should  be  constructed.  Sometimes, 
Indeed,  thcnc  two  sides  of  a  science  are  so  evenly- 
balanced,  (hat  it  is  difGcult  to  say  whether  it  ought 
properly  to  I'C  regarded  as  a  natural  or  a  normative 
science.  This  Is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to 
political  economy.  But  In  all  such  cases  it  is  possible 
to  separate  the  two  sides  of  Ihe  science,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  forming  In  reality  two  distinct,  thou^ 
closely  connected,  sciences. 

In  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  normative  side  is  by  far 
Ihe  more  important ;  but  the  other  side  is  not  entirely 
absent     There  arc  ethical  facts  as  well  as  ethical  laws 
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ind  Ideals.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  Thugs,  who  are 
tad  to  regard  murder  as  a  supreme  duty,  constitute  an 
^portaat  fact  in  the  moral  iife  of  a  certain  section  of 
mkind  ;  but  no  scientific  system  of  ethics  is  ever 
tifcely  to  include  such  a  duty  in  its  statement  of  the 
moral  ideal,  any  more  than  a  system  of  medicine  is 
Ufcely  lo  express  approval  of  extensive  indulgence  in 
alcohol  or  light  lacing.  This  is  no  doubt  a  somewhat 
extreme  case ;  but  there  are  in  every  community 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  moral  sense  which  are  in 
reality  quite  analogous.  Thus,  much  of  the  conduct 
which  is  regarded  as  fine  and  noble  in  a  modem 
EngUshraan,  would  probably  have  seemed  almost 
oniatelligtble  to  a  cultivated  Athenian  or  to  a  devout 
Jew  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  much  of  the  conduct 
that  one  of  the  latter  would  have  praised,  would  seem 
to  the  modem  Englishman  to  lack  delicacy  or  human- 
ity. Now,  some  of  the  differences  which  occur  in  the 
moral  codes  of  different  peoples  are  not  without  mean- 
ing eveiifor  the  student  of  the  moral  ideal.  A  reflective 
moralist,  to  whatever  school  of  thought  he  might  belong, 
would  not  approve  of  quite  the  same  conduct  under  all 
conditions  oflife,  any  more  than  a  thoughtful  physician 
would  prescribe  the  same  regimen  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Canada  asfo  an  inhabitantof  India.  Different  circum- 
stances bring  different  obligations  ;  and  in  the  general 
progress  of  history,  there  is  a  progress  in  the  nature  of 
the  duties  that  are  imposed  on  men.     As  Lowell  says — 

"  New  occasions  teacli  new  duties  i 
Time  makes  ancient  good  micouttu" 

the  Strictest  of  moralists,  therefore,  might  admit 
aces  in  ethical  codes   at   different   times    and 
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places.  But  the  differences  which  we  actually  find  are  1 
not  all  of  this  nature.  No  system  of  medicine  would 
commend  opium  and  crushed  feet ;  and  no  system  of 
ethics  would  regard  with  equal  approval  the  Code  of 
Honour,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But  all  these  are  ethical  facts,  and  have  an 
equal  rifjht  to  be  chronicled  as  such,  though  they  have 
not  an  equal  right  to  be  approved.  There  is  a  marked 
difference,  therefore,  between  the  science  which  deals 
with  the/jc/s  of  the  moral  life  and  that  which  deals 
with  the  rules  and  ideals  of  the  moral  lire.  The  former 
science  is  a  part  of  th.Tt  wi Jer  science  which  deals  with 
the  general  structure  of  societies — the  science  which  ia 
usually  known  as  Sociology,  The  latter  science,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  Ethics  is 
more  strictly  appropriated ;  and  it  is  with  it  alone,  or 
at  least  mainly,  that  wc  shall  be  concerned  in  the 
present  work.  The  former  is  a  natural  or  positive 
science  ;  the  latter  is  a  normative  science.  But,  of 
course,  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  touching  on  the  former. 

S  3.  Ethics  not  a  Practical  SaiNCB. — ^There  Js^ 
however,  still  another  distinction  which  it  is  important 
to  draw.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sciences  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  as  normative  are  not  all 
of  quite  the  same  kind.  Some  of  them  are  definitely 
concerned  with  the  consideration  of  the  means  required 
for  the  realisation  of  certain  assignable  ends,  while 
others  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  ends  or  ideals  involved  in  certain  forms  of 
activity.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  confine  (he  terra 
"normative"  to  the- latter  kind  of  science,  while  the 
former  might  be  more  appropriately  described  aa  ' '  prac< 
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tic«l."  Medicine  (Hygienics)  is  a  practical 
rather  than  a  normative  one.  since  its  aim  Is  not  so 
much  that  of  understanding  tht  ideal  of  health '  as 
Lat  of  ascertaining  the  means  by  which  health  may 
_  best  produced.  New,  the  science  of  Ethics  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  practical  science  in  this 
sense.  It  is  generally  so  regarded  by  those  writers 
vho  think  that  it  is  possible  to  formulate  same  one 
simple  end  at  which  human  beings  ought  to  aim  as  the 
t»9tmam  borttim.  Thus,  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Utilitarian  school  regards  the  attainment  of  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  as  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  conceives  that  it  is  the  business  of 
Ethics  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  end  may 
be  attained,  just  as  the  scientific  student  of  public 
health  may  consider  the  best  means  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  an  infectious  disease.  The  extent  to  which, 
if  at  all,  it  is  possible  to  treat  Ethics  in  this  way,  will 
have  to  be  considered  at  a  later  stage,  after  we  have 
discu&sed  the  different  views  that  may  be  taken  of  the 
nature  of  the  moral  ideal  We  shall  then  see  grounds 
for  thinicing  that  the  moral  life  cannot  be  regarded  as 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  any  one  simple 
result,  and  that  consequently  the  means  of  attaining 
the  moni  ideal  cannot  be  formulated  in  any  dcfiniteset 
of  rules.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  science  of 
Ethics  cannot  properly  be  described  as  practical.  It 
must  content  itself  with  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  ideal,  and  must  not  hope  to  formulate  rules  for  its 
■ttalnmcDt.  Hence  most  writers  on  Ethics  have  pre- 
ferred to  treat  it  as  a  purely  speculative,  rather  than  as 
■  practical  science.  This  is  probably  the  best  view  to 
1  PsfaapB  Ibii  li  more  properly  the  Inadioii  of  Phytlolofj. 
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take.  At  ar^  rate,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
description  of  Ethics  as  "  normative"  does  not  involve 
the  view  that  it  has  any  direct  bearing  on  practice.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  normative  science  to  de&ne  ao 
ideal,  not  to  lay  down  rules  for  its  attainment  Esthe- 
tics, for  instance,  is  a  normative  science,  concerned 
with  the  standard  of  Beauty  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  its 
business  to  inquire  how  Beauty  is  produced.  So  with 
Ethics.  1 1  discusses  the  ideal  of  goodness  or  rightness, 
and  is  not  directly  concerned  with  the  means  by  which 
this  ideal  may  bo  realised. 

Ethics,  then,  though  a  normative  science.  Is  not  to 
regarded  as  a  practical  science.' 

§1.  Ethics  not  an  Art.  If  Ethics  is  not  strictly  to 
be  classed  as  a  practical  science,  it  ouglit  still  less  to 
be  described  as  an  art  Yet  the  question  has  sometimes 
been  raised,  wilh  regard  both  to  Logic  and  to  Ethics, 
whether  both  these  departments  of  study  are  not  rather 
of  the  nature  of  arts  than  of  sciences,'  since  they  have 
both  a  certain  reference  to  practice.  Logic  has  some- 
limes  been  called  the  Art  of  Thinking,*  and  though 
Ethics  has  perhaps  never  been  described  as  the  Art  of. 
Conduct,  yet  it  has  often  been  treated  as  If  it  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  that  art  Now,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  is  quite  correct  to  speak  of  an  art  of 
thinking  or  of  an  art  of  conduct  at  all.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  we  shall  shortly  return.  But  at  any  rate 
it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  it  is  best  to  treat 
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*  The  extent  to  wtiich  It  may  be  refprded  as  bearing  on  practice 
b  discuMcd  below.  Book  II.,  cliap.  vii.  All  (he  stalementi  made  ia 
the  prcKnt  chapter  must  be  regarded  as  provi&ionaL 

*  Cf.  Wcllon's  Uanual  of  Logic,  voL  L  p.  12. 

*  Ttii*  vas,  io  pirlicuUr,  Uio  title  oi  the  Port  RayaX  LogU. 
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►oth  Logic  and  Ethics  as  having  no  direct  bearing  upon 
these  arts.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  the  view  that  these  sciences 
are  of  the  nature  of  arts. 

In  the  case  of  every  practical  science,  the  question  ia 
apt  to  present  itself,  whether  ire  are  really  concerned 
with  a  science  at  all  or  rather  with  an  art  And  the 
answerseemslobe,  thatif  we  insist  on  drawing  an  abso- 
lute distinction  between  a  science  and  an  art,  a  practical 
B^ience  must  be  reg^arded  as  lying  midway  between 
them,  A  science,  it  is  said,  teaclies  us  lo  know,  and  an 
art /o  rfo/' but  a  practical  science  teaches  us  lo  know 
hom  lo  do.  Since,  however,  such  a  science  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  communication  of  knowledge,  it  is 
more  properly  to  be  described  as  a  science  than  as  an 
art  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  science  that  has  a  very  direct 
relation  lo  a  corresponding  art  There  is  scarcely  any 
art  that  is  not  indirectly  related  to  a  great  number  of 
different  sciences.  The  art  of  painting,  for  instance, 
may  derive  useful  lessons  from  the  sciences  of  optics, 
anatomy,  botany,  geology,  and  a  great  variety  of 
others.  The  art  of  navigation,  in  like  manner,  is  much 
aided  by  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  magnetism, 
acoustics,  hydrostatics,  and  many  more.  But  such 
relationships  are  comparatively  indirect.  The  depend- 
ence of  an  art  upon  Its  corresponding  practical  science 
is  of  a  very  much  closer  character.  The  art  of  rhetoric 
Is  a,  direct  application  of  the  science  of  rhetoric,  so  far 
89  there  is  any  such  science  ;  and  the  art  of  fencing,  of 
thead«nceof  fencing.  Indeed,  if  a  practical  science 
could  be  completely  worked  out  into  all  its  details,  Ihs 

1  Ct-  Jeiotu'i  EUmenlary  Le^.  p.  7 1  WeltonV  MantuX  of  La^ 
1  oL  L  pk  ta  t  Uill'i  Lofft,  lolfodudion. 
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•rt  corresponding  to  it  would  contain  nothing  which  i* 
not  included  in  the  science.  Perhaps  this  is  th«  ess* 
with  such  an  art  as  that  of  fencing.  Still,  even  here  the 
science  and  the  art  are  clearly  distinguishable.  A  man 
nay  be  quite  familiar  with  the  science,  and  yet  not  be 
'■Icilled  in  the  art;  and  vice  versa.  But  in  most  casea 
'the  distinction  is  even  more  marked  than  this  :  for  the 
'  Wt  usually  includes  a  great  deal  that  we  are  not  able 
to  reduce  to  science  at  all  Indeed,  some  arts  are  so 
entirely  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a  peculiar 
'knack  or  deiterity,  or  ofa  peculiar  kind  of  genius,  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  science  corr^ 
^■ponding  to  them  at  all.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is 
'Ho  science  of  cookery,  there  is  no  science  of  sleighl- 
'•f-hand,  there  is  no  science  of  making  Jokes,  and  there 
b  no  science  of  poetry.' 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  a  sense  in  which  conduct,  as 
'veil  as  thinking,  may  be  said  to  be  an  art."  Both  of 
r  these  arc  activities  presupposing  certain  natural  gifts, 
.proceeding  upon  certain  principles,  and  made  perfect 
'by  practice.      But  such  an  art  as  either  of  these  seems 

■  clearly  to  be  one  that  cannot  be  subjected  to  eiact 
-•cientific  treatment.     Men  of  moral  genius  and  larjre 

■  experience  of  life  may  communicate  the  fruits  of  their 

>  Poetry  used  lo  be  known  u  "the  gay  science ;'  but  the  wort 
■•cience'iaherc  used  in  IhB sense ot  "arl."  The  failure  todiitin 
aguish  between  these  Iwo  terms  has  given  rise  lo  much  omfusion. 
I] Thus,  when  Carlyle  called  polilital  economy  ~the  dismal  »cieno«/ 
,  fee  meant  lo  contrast  it  with  poetry.  Bui  it  is  now  generally  recof- 
''■tjted  that  political  economy  is  asciencein  the  stricter  sense,  though 
Ipvtly  a  [tactical  science,  and  is  not  to  l>e  classed  with  arts  like 
Mpoetnr. 

.  1 A  recent  book  by  Mr,  >{.  P.  Gilman  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Jackson,  It  en- 
iOlied  Conduct  at  a  Fine  Art ;  but  (his  reminds  one  somewhat  of  De 
I  Qolooey't  caiay  on  '  Uiuder  rcgaidcd  t»  one  of  the  Ftoe  Ait^* 
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•zperience  to  mankind,  and  may  thus  b*  said  to  in- 
struct tbem  in  the  art  of  conduct.  But  it  is  ccrtalol; 
□ot  the  business  of  a  student  of  ethical  science  as  such 
to  b«  a  prophet  or  preacher.  Even  if  Ethics  were  In 
the  strict  sense  a  practical  science,  it  could  still  onljr 
deal  with  the  general  principles  involved  in  human  ac- 
tion. But  action  itself  ia  concerned  with  the  particular, 
which  can  never  be  exhausted  by  general  principles. 
For  the  communication  of  the  art  of  conduct  "ex- 
ample is  better  than  precept."  and  experience  is  better 
than  either  ;  so  that  even  if  it  were  the  business  ot 
Ethics  to  lay  down  precepts  {i.  e.  if  it  were  a  practical 
science),  these  precepts  would  slill  not  suffice  for  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  life.  But  as  Etliics  is  a  norma- 
tive, rather  than  a  practical,  science,  it  is  not  even  its 
primary  business  to  lay  down  precepts  at  alt,  but  rather 
to  define  the  ideal  involved  in  life.  How  far  the  defini- 
tion of  thb  ideal  may  lead  on  to  practical  precepts,  is 
a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

I  6.  Is  THBRK  AST  Art  of  Conduct? — We  may,  how- 
ever, proceed  further,  and  ask  whether  it  is  strictly 
legitimate  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct  at  all  A 
little  consideration  suffices  to  show  that  such  a  con- 
ception is  in  the  highest  degrire  questionable.  No 
doubt  the  term  Art  may  be  used  in  somewhat  different 
senses.  The  Industrial  Arts  are  not  quite  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  Fine  Arts.  The  former  are  directed  to 
the  production  of  objects  useful  for  some  ulterior  end  ; 
whereas  the  objects  produced  by  the  latter  are  rather 
•ndj  in  themselves.  But  in  both  cases  there  is  a  defi- 
aite  product  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Art  to  brinff 
forth,  tiow  in  the  case  of  morality,  at  least  on  a 
pr\ma/*cit  view,  this  is  not  true.     There  is  no  product 
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b  this  case,  but  only  an  activity.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  the  activity  is  valued  with  reference  to  a 
'  certain  ultimate  end,  i.  e.  to  the  summum  honum.  How 
,  for  this  is  true,  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  the  course 
of  our  study  ;  but  it  would,  at  any  rate,  be  mislead- 
ing at  the  outset  to  lliiiik  of  conduct  as  being  of  the 
same  nature  aa  the  Arts,  whether  Industrial  or  £x< 
'  pressive.  It  may  be  convenient  to  sum  up  the  dif- 
j  Terences  in  the  following  way. 

(i)  Virtue  exists  only  inaclivily. — A  good  painter  is 
one  who  din  paint  beautifully  :  a  good  man  is  not  one 
,'  who  can,  but  one  who  does,  act  rightly.  The  good 
,  painter  is  good  when  he  is  asleep  or  on  a  journey,  or 
\  when,  for  any  other  reason,  he  is  not  employed  in  Lis 
|i  art.'  The  good  man  is  not  good  when  asleep  or  on  a 
(journey,  unless  when  it  is  good  to  sleep  or  to  go  on  a 
journey.  Goodness  is  not  a  capacity  or  potentiality, 
||  but  an  activity ;  in  Aristotelian  language,  it  is  not  a 

JuvQ/ur,  but  an  ''i/'/nia. 
\      This  is  a  simple  pomt.  and  yet  it  is  a  point  that  pre- 
Benled   great    difficulty    to  ancient  philosophers.     By 
.'  oothing    perhaps  were  they  so   much   misled  as  by 

II  Cf.  Aristotle^  Etkia,  I.  viiL  9  Of  course,  roe  judce  the  goodnest 
of  a  painter  by  Iho  work  Ihal  he  docs ;  but  the  point  is  thai  be  may 
I  cease  to  ad  without  ceaxiDK  lo  be  a  slditcd  artist  A  good  painter 
|.  may  decide  lo  piiint  no  more  ;  but  a  good  man  cannot  decide  to  r*« 
I  On  from  the  life  oF  virtuous  aclivily,  or  even  to  lake  a  rest  from  iL 
I  Tliere  are  no  halidaj's  froin  virtue  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  haa 
I  suggested  that  a  leading  element  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  forms 
I  Cf  Comedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  free  us  from  the  burden  ol 
I  our  tiabitual  moral  conidousneu.  Thi«  nuy  be  true ;  but  If  any 
]  one  were  to  seek  (or  a  holiday  by  actually  practicing  the  mode*  ol 
I,  BfedepictadlatlWMCoawdte«,lie  wottId.w>far,  tuncwwodtob* 
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the  analog  of  virtue  to  the  arts.'  Thus  in  Plato's 
XepubUc,  Socrates  b  represented  as  arguing  that  M 
justice  consists  in  keeping  property  safe,  the  just  man 
must  beakitidof  thief ;  for  the  same  kind  of  skill  which 
enables  a  man  lo  defeud  property,  will  also  enable  him 
lo  steal  it.*  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  justice  is  not  a 
kind  of  skill,  but  a  kind  of  activity.  The  just  man  ia 
not  merely  one  who  can,  but  one  who  does,  keep  pro- 
perty safe.  Now  though  the  capacity  of  preserving 
property  may  be  identical  with  Ihe  capacity  of  appro- 
pnating  it,  theuc/of  preserving  is  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ad  of  appropriating.  The  man  who 
bionrs  precisely  what  the  truth  about  any  matter  is, 
vouM  undoubtedly,  as  n  general  rule,  be  the  most 
competent  person  to  invent  lies  with  respect  to  the 
»ame  matter.  Yet  the  truth-speaker  and  the  liar  are 
tery  diflerent  persons ;  because  they  are  not  merely 
men  who  possess  particular  kinds  of  capacity,  but  men 
*ho  act  in  particular  ways.  Often,  indeed,  the  most 
atrocious  liars  have  no  special  capacity  for  the  art 
And  so  also  it  is  with  other  vices.  ' '  The  Devil, "  it  b 
tiid.  •■  Is  an  Ass." 

(j)  Tht  Esstnce  of  Virtue  Hes  in  ihe  Will. — The  man 
who  is  a  bungler  in  any  of  the  particular  arts  may  be 
tTcry  worthy  and  well-meaning  person  ;  but  the  best 
Iptiona  in  the  world  will  not  make  him  a  good 
In  the  case  of  virtuous  action,  on  the  other 
t  as  Kant  says,'  "a  good  will  is  good  not  because 

apply  lo  AdstoUe.    See  (he  passage  referred  lo  in 

fraMn«.PUlniiitcniIedlhUfor3ioke:buIItisdoubUulwt)ethcr 
V  ln«w  Cttctly  where  the  fallicy  cornea  tiL 
■  Mtktfltytte  oJHarait,  L 
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of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  for 
the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  hy 
Tirtue  of  the  volition."  "  Even  if  it  should  happen 
that,  owing  to  a  special  disfavour  of  fortune,  or  tha 
niggardly  provision  of  a  step-motherly  nature,  this  wQl 
should  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
if  with  its  greatest  efforts  it  should  yet  achieve  nothings 
and  there  should  remain  only  the  good  will  {not,  to  bo 
sure,  a  mere  wish,  but  the  summoning  of  all  means  ia 
our  power),  then,  like  a  jewel,  it  would  still  shine  by 
its  own  light,  as  a  thing  which  has  its  whole  value  ia 
itseli"  In  like  manner,  Aristotle  says '  of  a  good  man 
living  in  circumstances  in  which  he  cannot  find  scope 
for  his  highest  virtues.  StaXdiixct  ri  iaX6t,  "his  nobility 
shines  through."  It  is  true  that  even  in  the  fine  artt 
purpose  counts  for  something;  and  a  stammering 
utterance  may  be  not  without  a  grace  of  its  own.*  In 
conduct  also,  if  a  man  blunders  entirely,  we  generally 
assume  that  there  was  some  flaw  in  his  purpose- 
that  he  did  not  reflect  sufficiently,  or  did  not  will  the 
good  with  sufficient  intensity.  Still,  the  distinction 
remains,  that  in  art  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  work 
achieved,  whereas  in  morals  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
the  inner  aim.     Or  rather,  in  morals  the  achievement 

■  ElkKI.  I.  X.  u 

■  C/  Browning**  Andrea  del  Sarto  .— 

"That  ana  is  wrongly  put— and  there  again— 
A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing's  llaea. 
Its  body.  »o  lo  speak :  iti  soul  is  riglit. 
He  means  righl— that,  a  child  may  understand* 
Bat  here  Art  Is  being  judged  almost  from  an  ethical,  rather  thae 
Irom  a  purely  aesthetical  point  of  view.    "  He  means  fighl,"  is  not  ao 
■Mbetical  judgment,  (though,  of  courac,  the  distindion  twlween 
'body'  and  'toal'—i.t.  tectmique  and  e(prc)»iQn— doe*  betoagtt 
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inot   be  distinguished   from   the   inDcr  activity  by 
which  it  IS  brought  about. ' 

g   6.       Is  THERE  AN'V  SCIENCE  OF  CONDUCT? — The  fact 

that  it  is  somewhat  questionable  to  speak  of  an  Art  of 
Conduct  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  is  even  quite 
[iroper  to  speak  of  a  Science  of  Conduct.  We  generally 
understand  hy  a  science  the  study  of  some  limited 
portion  of  our  experience.  Now  in  dealing  with  morals 
we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
perience from  one  particular  point  of  view,  vis.,  from 
Ihe  point  of  view  of  activity — i.  e.  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pursuit  of  ends  or  ideals.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  said  that  "  Conduct  is  three- fourths  of  life  ;  "  but 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  purposive  activity, 
conduct  is  the  who/e  of  life.  It  is  common  lo  dis- 
tin^uish  the  pursuit  of  truth  (science)  and  the  pursuit 
of  beauty  (fine  art)  from  the  moral  life  in  the  narrower 
sense  ;  but  when  truth  and  beauty  are  regarded  as 
ends  to  be  attained,  the  pursuit  of  them  is  a  kind  of 
conduct ;  and  the  consideration  of  these  ends,  as  of 
all  others,  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  science  of 
morals.  In  a  sense,  therefore.  Ethics  is  not  a  science 
Bt  all,  if  by  a  science  we  understand  the  study  of  some 
timitcd  department  of  human  experience.  It  is  rather 
•  part  of  philosophy,  i  f .  a  part  of  the  study  of  ex- 
perience as  a  whole.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a  par/  of 
philosophy  ;  because  it  considers  the  experience  of  life 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  will  or  activity.  It 
does  not,  except  Indirectly,  consider  man  as  knouing 
ot  eti/ttying,  but  as  doing,  i  e.  pursuing  an  end. 
8nt  it  considers  man's  whole  activity,  the  entire  natura 

•TUipotutian 
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of  the  good  which  he  seeks,  and  the  whole  significance 
of  his  activity  in  seeldng  it.  For  this  reason  some 
writera  prefer  to  describe  the  subject  as  Moral  Philoso- 
phy or  Ethical  Philosophy,  rather  than  as  the  Science 
of  Ethics.  For  it  is  the  business  of  Philosophy,  rather 
than  of  Science,  to  deal  wilh  eiperieiice  as  a  whole. 
Similarly,  Logic  and  ^^thelics,  the  two  sciences  which 
most  closely  resemble  Ethics,  are  rather  philosophical 
than  scientific  But  the  term  Science  may  be  used  in 
a  wide  sense  to  include  the  philosophical  studies  as 
well  as  those  that  are  called  scientific  in  the  narrower 
sense.  In  the  next  chapter  we  must  endeavour  to 
explain  more  definitely  the  place  of  Ethics  among  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge. 

{7.  SuxuART. — The  statements  in  this  chapter  are 
intended  to  give  a  general  indication  of  the  nature  of 
ethical  science.  The  student  ought  to  be  warned, 
however,  that  different  writers  regard  the  subject  in 
different  ways.  Some  regard  it  as  having  a  directly 
practical  aim,  while  others  endeavour  to  treat  it  as  a 
purely  theoretical  science,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
chemistry  or  astronomy  is  purely  theoretical.  I  have 
adopted  a  middle  course,  by  describing  it  as  normative. 
But  the  full  significance  of  this  difference,  as  well  as 
the  grounds  for  adopting  one  or  other  of  these  views, 
can  hardly  become  apparent  to  the  student  until  he  has 
learned  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  lead- 
ing theories  of  the  moral  standard.  In  fact,  in  studying 
Ethics,  as  in  studying  most  other  subjects  of  any  com- 
plexity, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  (he  defi- 
nition of  the  subject  and  the  understanding  of  its  scope 
■nd  method  come  rather  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin- 
ning.    With  these  cautions,  however,  the  student  maj 
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perhaps  find  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  of  some 

service  as  an  introduction  to  the  study. 
The  main  points  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way  :*- 
(i)  Ethics  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  Ideal, 

or  with  the  Standard  of  Rightness  and  Wrongness,  Good 

and  Evil,  involved  in  Conduct 

(2)  This  science  is  normative,  not  one  of  the  ordinary 
Positive  Sciences. 

(3)  It  is,  however,  not  properly  to  be  described  as  a 
Practical  Science,  though  it  has  a  close  bearing  upon 
practical  life. 

(4)  Still  less  is  it  to  be  described  as  an  Art 

(s)  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  an  Art  of  Conduct 
atalL 

(6)  Some  objection  may  also  be  taken  even  to  the 
term  Science  of  Conduct,  since  the  study  of  the  Ideal 
in  Conduct  is  rather  philosophical  than  scientific. 
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It  m»j  be  well  to  warn  Ihc  student,  more  fully  than  could  mil  b« 
done  in  the  text,  that  Ihe  convenient  distinction,  here  adopted,  be- 
tween positive  and  normative  idences.  ia  not  to  t>e  taken  a*  an  ab- 
solute one  1  still  less,  as  exhaustive.  On  reflection,  the  *tndenl  will 
no  doubt  iind  that  many  sciences  which  are  essentially  positive  have 
in  them  elements  that  are  of  anormalive  character.  In  illostration 
of  this,  we  might  refer  lo  the  saying  of  the  astronomer,  who  waa 
questioned  about  the  way  in  which  Ihc  planets  move :  "  I  know 
nothing  about  the  way  in  which  Ihe  planets  move ;  I  only  know 
how  the  planets  ought  to  move — if  there  are  any  planets !  *  This  i^ 
of  course,  a  paradoi ;  but  it  may  serve  lo  bring  out  the  trtUh  that 
much  of  what  is  contained  even  in  the  positive  sciences  depend* 
on  Ihe  consideration  of  ideal  standards.  Again.  Ihe  student  who 
pursues  Ihe  study  of  metaphysics  will  soon  And  that  there  1*  a 
sense  in  which  even  such  principles  as  Ihc  law  of  causation  may  bo 
said,  as  Kant  put  it.  lo  be  prescribed  lo  nature.  Further,  there  it  a 
sense  in  which  even  purely  normative  sciences  may  be  uid  to  deal 
with  wliat  is.  Logic  is  said  to  be  concerned  with  correct  thinUoK  i 
but  there  is  a  very  Inie  sense  in  which  it  may  be  held  Ihal  incorrect 
thinking  is  not  thought ;  so  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  Lo^c  may 
be  said  lobe  concerned  with  the  principles  of  thought  as  thooghL 
Similarly,  it  might  perhaps  be  urged  that  an  object  which  is  not  xp- 
predated  as  beautiful  is  not  realty  appreciated ;  and  that  an  action 
which  is  not  good  is  not,  in  the  full  sense  oF  Ihe  word,  an  actioo. 
Hence,  Ihe  distinction  between  positive  and  normative  sciences  !■ 
one  that  may  require,  to  a  large  extent,  lo  be  thrown  aside  as  tha 
student  advances.  It  is  one  of  those  convenient  distinctions  (liks 
that  between  sense  and  thought,  knowing  and  willing,  mailer  and 
spirit,  etc)  which  require  to  be  drawn  at  the  outset,  but  which  majr 
b«  gradually  superseded.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  ordi- 
nary concrete  sciences,  like  botany  or  physiology  ,>  make  it  their  main 
aim  to  co-ordinate  particular  facts  of  experience,  while  logic  and 
ethic*  deal  essentially  with  slandardi  of  judgment  It  would  ob- 
^onsly  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  this  lo  attempt  any 

>  Id  the  case  of  physiology,  this  statement  it  open  losom«  quallft- 
^Aoa,  in  so  far  ai  physiology  make*  it  its  business  to  study  Ibl  J 
iiiiiml  action  ot  vital  functions 
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kostiTe  d*sxIScation  of  the  sciences ;  but  perhaps  the  following 
lUl  may  serve,  roughly,  to  indicate  the  relations  in  which  they 
■bad  to  one  another. 

(t)  The  ordinary  cancreto  sciences,  e.g.  botany,  biology,  anatomy, 
Cedogy,  &C.  Of  these  it  is  on  the  whole  true  to  say  Ihil  ttiey  deal 
with  particular  classes  of  facts,  and  try  to  co-ordinate  them. 

(3)  The  ordinary  abstract  sciences,  suchas  mathematics,  mccban- 
ks,  the  more  Ibcoielical  parts  of  aalronomy,  &c  These  sciences  also 
aim  at  the  elucidatioti  of  facts ;  but,  in  order  to  elucidate  them,  they 
make  use  of  hj'polhetical  constructions,  oricn  involWug  a  [eferenca 
to  ideal  standards— as,  in  mathematics,  the  standard  of  a  perfectly 
itraight  line,  and  the  likeL> 

(3)  The  normative  sdences,  such  as  logic,  iEsthelics,  ethics,  which 
deal  definitely  rather  with  standards  of  judgment  than  with  parti' 
cnlarfactSi 

(4)  Ttie  pradicrtt  sdences.  snch  as  medicine,  architecture,  rhetoric; 
ft(l^  which  apply  standards  of  judgment  to  the  formulation  of  prin- 
cipled of  action.  All  normative  sciences  are  capable  of  being  made 
practical  when  they  are  thus  applied. 

Arts,  properly  so  called,  seek  to  carry  out  certain  forms  of  activity 
lor  the  production  of  certain  resnlls.  They  depend  on  (he  prindplea 
bid  down  by  the  practical  sdences,  but  generally  depend  on  more 
Uun  one  of  them. 

It  atiould  also  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  often  what  is  com- 
nonly  regarded  as  a  single  sdence  may  include  elements  which,  if 
taken  by  themselves,  would  refer  it  alternately  to  several,  or  perhaps 
■n,  of  Ibe  above  classes,  Thus  Political  Economy  is  a  positive 
•cience  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  facts  of  commerdal  life,  and 
•eck>  (o  co-ordinate  them— in  so  far.  Ibal  is  to  say,  as  if  is  dealt  with 
haloricsUy  and  concretely.  It  is,  however,  an  abstract  science,  in 
tofaras  it  deals  with  hypothetical  conditions,  such  as  ttial  of  perfectly 
IfeecQfDpelJtion.  and  seeks  toshow  what  would  follow  from  these  con- 
dlUoa^    It  b  a  normative  sdence,  in  sofar  asil  sceksto  establish  an 

t  II  may  perhaps  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  student  to  point  out 
that  Ihe  names  of  the  more  purely  positive  sdences  generally  end 
in  ■  logy  "geology,  biology,  anthropology,  psychology,  sodology, 
Ac ;  while  those  o(  the  more  abstrad  and  normative  {L  t.  those 
thai  are,  in  some  tense,  concerned  with  standards  or  ideals)  generally 
end  In  "tc*  or  ~ics'— mathematics,  mechanics,  logic,  zstnetic% 
«tbici,Ac  But  thi»  is  only  roughly  true.  C/ Giddingv'i/VifK^JM 
^5MMia0;p-^ 
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Ideal  uandard,  such  as  that  of  indostria]  freedom,  to  which  the  tads 
of  the  commercial  life  ought  to  conform,  II  is  a  practical  icience 
when  It  uses  this  standard  to  guide  the  Btatesman,  the  man  of  busi. 
ncM.  the  workman,  or  the  social  reformer.  When,  finally,  these 
various  people  make  use  of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense, 
it  becomes  an  art ;  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  effect  in  this  way  In- 
volves various  other  forms  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  particular  science  in  question.* 

It  thusappearslhat  sciences  cannot  be  quite  so  simply  arranged  a» 
the  student  might  perhaps  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  statements  In 
the  tezL  The  broad  distinction,  however,  between  the  positive  and 
the  normative— between  thai  In  which  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  s 
particular  class  of  facts,  and  that  in  which  the  ultimate  reference  is 
to  an  ideal  standard.  Is  all  that  is  of  special  importance  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose.  If  the  student  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  sciences  with 
which,  from  his  previous  study,  he  is  probably  most  likely  to  (w 
familiar.  Psychology  and  Logic,  he  will  find  in  them  two  very  per- 
fect types  of  the  distinction  In  question.  Psychology  deals  with  tba 
jbcbof  consciousness;  Logicdealswith  thes/snitinf  of  correctneni 

t  CL  Xeyoes's  Sa}f«  and  Method  oj  Politicai  Eamomy,  pp.  34-3& 
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CHAPTER  IL 

"*aK  BKLATIOK  OF   ETKJCS  TO  OTHEK  SCIENCtS. 

JL  Gknebal  Statement, — From  what  has  already 
been  slated,  it  appears  that  Ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  sciences  that  are  called 
philosophic.  Now  the  question  as  to  the  general 
nature  and  divisions  of  philosophic  study  is  to  some 
extent  controversial ;  and  of  course  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scope  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  this 
question  ;  hut  perhaps  the  student  may  find  the  follow- 
ing statements  helpful  and  not  very  misleading.  He 
may  correct  them  for  himself,  if  necessary,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Philosophy  is  the  study  of  the  nature  of  experience  as 
■  whole.  Theparticular  sciences  investigate  particular 
portions  of  the  content  of  our  experience;  but  philo- 
sophy seelcs  to  understand  the  whole  in  the  light  of  its 
central  principles.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  endeavours  to 
analyze  the  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  we  know  it  This  part  of  the 
inTcstigation  is  perhaps  that  which  is  most  properly 
described  as  Epislemology.  Next  we  may  go  on  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  various  elements  that  constitute 
Our  experience — to  examine,  that  is  to  say,  the  process 
by  which  experience  grows  up  in  the  consciousness  of 
Indiiriduals  and  races.  This  is  the  task  of  Psychology. 
How,  when  we  thus  examine  our  experience  and  trace 
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its  growth,  it  13  found  that  the  content  which  is  thus 
brought  to  light  consists  partly  of  facts  presented  ia 
various  ways  before  our  consciousness  and  partly  of 
ideals.  The  study  of  the  particular  facts  that  come 
before  our  consciousness  has  lo  be  handed  over  to  tho 
particular  sciences  ;  or,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is  able  to 
deal  with  Ihem,  they  form  the  content  of  what  is  called 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature.  The  ideals,  again,  which 
emerge  in  our  experience,  are  found  to  be  three  in 
number,  corresponding,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Know- 
ing, the  Feeling,  and  the  Willing  sides  of  our  conscious 
nature.  They  are  the  ideals  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and 
Goodness,  The  study  of  these  ideals  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  three  sciences  of  Logic,  .Esthetics,  and 
Ethics.  Finally  the  question  arises  with  respect  to  tho 
kind  and  degree  of  reality  possessed  by  these  various 
elements  in  our  experience.  This  inquiry  is  that  which 
is  properly  known  as  Ontology.  The  first  and  the  1; 
of  these  departments  of  study — Epistemologyand  OnttH, 
logy — tend  to  coalesce  ;  and  the  two  together  con- 
stitute what  is  commonly  known  as  Metaphysics,  which 
thus  forms  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  philoso* 
phical  sciences. 

From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  Ethics  stands,  alon|f, 
with  Logic  and  i^sthetics,  midway  between  Psych(v 
logy  and  Metaphysics  ;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  b« 
thought  of  the  foregoing  method  of  stating  the  relation- 
ship, it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  is  a  very  closa 
connection  between  Ethics  and  each  of  these  two  other 
philosophical  sciences. 

Further  consideration,  however,  reveals  a  variety  oC 
other  subjects  to  which  Ethics  is  closely  related.  On 
tome  it  is  dependent  for  materials,  to  others  it  aapplieiL 


eistance.  It  may  be  well  to  try  to  bring  out  a  little 
more  in  detail  some  of  these  relationships,  though  oi 
course  it  is  only  possible  to  indicate  them  here  very 
briefly. 

§8.  Physical  Sciencs  and  Ethics. — ^The  relation  of 
Physical  Science  to  Ethics  is  but  slight.  11  has  some- 
times been  supposed  tliat  the  question  of  physical 
causation  has  an  important  bearing  on  Ethics.  It  has 
been  thought  that  morality  postulates  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  conflict  between 
this  postulate  and  the  theory  of  the  universal  applica- 
bility of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  This  point  will 
be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean- 
time it  must  sufSce  to  say  that  the  supposition  of  such 
a  con&ict  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misconception. 

Of  course.  Ethics  is  indirectly  related  to  Physical 
Science,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  physical  laws 
enables  us  to  predict,  more  accurately  and  certainly 
than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  do,  what  the  effect 
of  various  kinds  of  conduct  will  be.  But  this  knowN 
edge  affects  only  the  details  of  conduct,  not  the  general 
principles  by  which  our  conduct  is  guided.  A  wise 
man  in  modem  times  will  be  less  afraid  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  stars,  and  more  afraid  of  foul  air  and  impure 
water,  than  a  man  of  similar  wisdom  in  ancient  times  ; 
but  the  general  consideration  of  the  question,  what 
kinds  of  things  we  ought  to  fear,  and  what  kinds  we 
DOght  not  to  fear,  need  not  be  affected  by  this  differ- 
ence in  detail,  which  is  due  to  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge. Physical  Science  in  short  is  chiefly  useful  to 
Ethics  in  the  way  of  helping  us  to  understand  th« 
environment  within  which  the  moral  life  is  paasedi 
(stbsr  than  tbe  nature  of  the  moral  Ufa  itaelL 
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§  3.  Biology  and  Ethics. — The  relation  of  Biology  to 
Ethics  is  much  closer  than  that  of  Physics  or  Chemistry, 
but  is  essentially  of  the  same  indirect  character.  Many 
of  the  most  sacred  of  human  obligations  rest  on  physi- 
ological considerations  ;  but  the  general  principles  on 
which  these  obligations  rest  can  be  discussed  without 
any  direct  reference  to  physiological  details,  and  would 
not.  in  their  general  principles,  be  affected  by  any  new 
physiological  discoveries. 

Some  recent  \vTiters,  under  the  influence  of  (he  theory 
of  evolution,'  have  represented  the  connection  of 
Biology  with  Ethics  as  being  of  a  much  more  fund- 
amental character  than  that  which  has  now  been  in- 
dicated. It  has  been  thought  that  the  criterion  of  good 
or  bad  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  the  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  life  or  the  reverse ;  and  that, 
consequently,  we  may  speak  of  good  or  bad  conduct 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  in  quite  the  same  sense  as 
in  man.  This  is  a  view  to  which  some  reference  will 
have  to  be  made  at  a  later  stage.  In  the  meantime  it 
seems  sufficient  to  say  that  conduct,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  Ethics,  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  a  being  who  has  a  rational  will ; 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  such  a  being,  the  development 
of  life  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  end.  Conse- 
quently, Biology  does  not  appear  to  have  any  direct 
bearing  upon  Ethics.'  The  study  of  animal  life,  how- 
ever, does  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  consciousness ;  but  it  does  this  onl/ 

I  See  especially  Spencer's  Principles  of  Elhia. 

*  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  wc  attribute  some  form  of  sclf-oontdoiu. 
nets  tothc  lower  animaU  that  we  are  entitled  to  Bpeak  of  "tabi 
fauman  "  Ethics.  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  0}  Ethics,  p,  312,  note,  and 
Me  bdow,  Book  L,  clian  iii«  f  ^ 
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Insofar  as  animal  life  is  studied  from  the  psychological, 
not  from  the  purely  biological,  point  of  view. 

1 4.  PsTCHoLoor  AND  Ethics. — ^The  relation  of  Psy 
chology  to  Ethics  is  much  closer  and  more  important. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  tha 
other  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.  As  Logic  deala 
with  the  correctness  of  thought,  so  Ethics  deals  with 
the  correctness  of  conduct.  Neither  of  ihcm  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  process  by  which  we  come  to  think 
or  to  act  correctly.  Stiil,  the  processes  of  feeling,  de- 
siring, and  willing  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  student 
of  Ethics;  any  more  than  the  processes  of  general- 
izing, judging,  and  reasoning  can  be  ignored  by  the 
student  of  Logic;  and  the  consideration  of  all  these 
falls  wittun  the  province  of  the  psychologist.  Psycho- 
logy, in  fact,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  indicate,  leads 
up  to  ethics,  as  it  leads  up  to  Logic  and  Esthetics. 

In  this  connection,  however,  there  is  another  im- 
portant point  to  be  Aoticed,  to  which  reference  has  not 
yet  been  made  Human  conduct,  as  we  shall  find 
more  and  more,  has  a  social  reference.  Most  of  our 
actions  derive  their  moral  significance  very  largely  from 
our  relations  to  our  fellow-men.  Now  Psychology,  as 
commonly  studied,  has  butlittle  bearing  on  this.  Psy- 
chology, as  a  rule,  deals  mainly  with  the  growth  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  only  refers  indirectly  to 
the  facts  of  social  relationship.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  study  the  process  of  mental  development  from 
m  more  social  point  of  view.  The  study  of  language, 
for  instance,  the  study  of  the  customs  of  savage  peoples. 
the  study  of  the  growth  of  institutions,  etc.,  throw 
light  upon  the  gradual  development  of  the  human 
miod  in  relation  to  its  social  environment.     The  term 
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Sociology  has  been  used  to  denote,  in  a  comprchensr 
way,  the  stud/  of  such  social  phenomena ;  and.  frora 
the  point  of  view  of  Ethics,  this  study  of  the  facts  ol 
mind  in  relation  to  society  has  a  more  direct  interest 
than  purely  individual  Psychology. 

§5.  Logic,  Esthetics,  and  Ethics, — These  three 
sciences,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  essen- 
tially cognate.  They  are  all  normative,  not  positive: 
they  are  concerned,  that  ia  to  say,  not  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  facts  and  relations  between  facts,  but  with 
the  discussion  of  standards.  Logic  studies  the  standard 
of  Truth.  It  is  concerned  with  the  validily  of  various 
processes  of  thoughL  ,/Esthetics  and  Ethics,  again,  majr 
besaid  tobeconcemeduilliiw/utf  or  worth,  j^thetica 
considers  the  standard  of  Beauty,  or  as  we  may  perhaps 
say,  worth  for  feeling.  Ethics  considers  the  standard 
of  goodness,  1'  f.  value  or  worth  from  the  point  o( 
view  of  action— »a/o«r,  as  we  might  put  it  Validily, 
Value,  Valour,  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  subjects  o( 
the  three  sciences  ;  but  this  of  course  is  something  of  a 
play  on  words.  At  any  rate  they  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  one  other.  Ethics  might  almost  be  described 
as  the  Logic  of  conduct — i.  e.  it  considers  the  condi- 
tions of  the  consistency  of  conduct  with  the  ideal  ■  in- 

1  As  wc  have  bad  frequent  occasion  to  use  this  term  Ideal,  and 
thall  have  (o  use  it  frequently  in  the  sequel,  it  may  be  well  to  enter 
a  caution  at  this  point  against  a  misconception  to  which  it  is  liable. 
An  [deal  means  a  type,  model,  or  standard ;  and  that  which  is  idea] 
it  that  which  ia  normal,  that  which  conforms  to  its  type  or  standard. 
The  adjective  "  ideal,'  however,  corresponds  to  the  two  noon* 
"  Idea'  and  "  Ideal,'  and  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  its  uscl  As 
corresponding  to  "idea' (in  the  sense  made  current  in  English  I)y 
Locke,  Herkcley  and  Hume)  It  is  apt  to  Ik:  understood  as  referring  to 
(hat  which  I*  merely  fancied,  as  diatingvished  from  that  whiiA 
«si(t«  in  fact    (The  more  correct  plulosophical  luc^  in  thi*  taue,  \» 
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^otred  in  it,  just  as  Logic  considers  the  conditions  o( 
the  consistency  of  thought  with  the  standards  that  it 
Implies.  Again,  the  study  of  the  Good  is  also  closely 
related  to  the  study  of  the  Beautiful.  Indeed,  so  close 
ts  the  connection  between  the  two  conceptions  that 
the  Greeks  used  the  same  word,  ri  laXdy,  indiSeTcnWy 
to  express  beauty  and  moral  nobility.  The  phrase 
"  beauty  of  holiness  "  also  occurs  in  Hebrew  literature  ; 
and  in  modem  times  we  sometimes  meet  with  such 
expressions  as  "beautiful  soul,"  "a  beautiful  life,"  and 
the  like — though  these  expressions  generally  refer 
nther  to  religious  piety  than  to  purely  moral  excellence, 
and  even  in  that  reference  stritte  us  perhaps  as  savour- 
MCn  in  such  phrases  as  *  ideaJ  content,"  "  ideal  construction  *  'ideal 
lynthesis,"  and  the  lite.)  Thus,  when  Byron  spealEs  of  "ideal  woe" 
be  means  imaginary  woe.woe  of  which  the  ground  is  purely  fanciful 
And  indeed  this  meaning  clings  even  to  the  noun  "Ideal,'  and  to 
'ideU'  aa  an  adjective  corresponding  to  that  noun.  An  artist's 
Ideal  b  apt  lo  be  understood  as  meaning  a  type  of  beauty  which  is 
nowhere  lo  be  found  existing.  The  ideal,  in  fact,  comes  to  be  no- 
"le  sense  of  a  poetic  vision. 


Id  QU*  sense  also  an  Ideal  stale,  like  Plato's  Republic,  is  contrasted 
with  actually  existing  conditions.  Now  this  use  of  Ihe  word  is  apt 
lo  be  Tcry  miiteading  in  Ethics.  In  order  loavaid  such  confusion 
il  if  well  for  Ihe  student  lo  think  of  (he  moral  Ideal,  not  in  relation 
to  l4leal  Slates  or  the  arlisl'i  Idea],  but  ratlier  in  relation  lo  the 
lofial  Ideal  The  Ideal  of  correct  thinking  is  not  something  in  the 
air,  ImI  h  something  that  is  realized  every  time  we  think  at  all ;  for 
lolfaiok  wrongly  is  lo  a  certain  extent  not  lo  think;  Similarly  the 
■Mtal  ideal  may  be  *aid  to  be  realized  every  time  we  truly  act  II 
li  inpwURl  Uul  we  should  get  rid  of  the  habil  of  thinking  of  the 
Ideal  as  •oroething  "too  good  to  t>e  Inie,'  and  learn  to  think  of  >l 
nOMTM  the  determining  principle  in  reality.  (See  Hegel's  tofix:, 
W«ltace'a  Translation,  p,  ii.)  The  point  of  Ihl)  may  tiecoaie  men 
'n  Ibe  sequel 
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Ing  a  little  of  cant  I  have  already  indicated  that 
Greek  philosophers  got  into  some  trouble  through  their 
failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between  moral  conduct 
and  art;  and  the  sharper  separation  in  modem  times 
between  the  two  conceptions  marks  an  advance  in 
scientific  clearness.  When  the  moral  life  is  regarded 
as  beautiful,  it  is  looked  at  from  a  somewhat  external 
point  of  view,  as  if  it  were  a  result  rather  than  an  act 
of  will ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  because  the  Greeks 
had  not  fully  reached  the  inner  point  of  view  (for  which 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  Christianity)  that  they  wer» 
tempted  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  if  it  were  simply  an 
artistic  product.  When  we  regard  morality  as  involv- 
ing a  struggle  of  the  will,  it  can  scarcely  impress  us  as 
beautiful.  In  the  religious  sense  also,  when  we  speak 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  beautiful  souls,  and  beauti- 
ful lives,  we  are  generally  thinking  of  the  persons 
ferred  to  as  if  they  "flourished"  rather  than  lived, 
if  they  were  passive  products  rather  than  active  pi 
ducers.  Still,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contempla-' 
tion  of  a  life  of  eminent  virtue  yields  us  a  certain 
(esthetic  satisfaction  ;  and  from  certain  points  of  view 
it  is  tempting,  even  for  a  modern  writer,  to  regard 
virtue  as  a  kind  of  beauty.  The  consideration  of  the 
relation  between  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  is,  how- 
ever, too  difScult  a  subject  to  be  taken  up  at  this  point  ji 
and  we  must,  at  any  ratt^  reserve  the  discussion  of  ttl 
for  the  present  ^ 

5  6.  METAPHYSICS  AKD  Ethics. — The  consideration  of^' 
validity  and  value  leads  inevitably  to  the  problem  of 
reality.  In  the  case  of  thought  we  may  be  satisfied 
for  a  time  with  the  mere  consideration  of  its  formal 
self-consistency.     But  this  is  soon  found  to  be  unsal 
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:oiy ;  and  we  pass  on,  as  in  what  is  called  Inductive 
Logic,  to  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  the  consist- 
ency of  thought  with  the  facts  of  nature.  This  again 
leads  us  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
realitjr.  Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  Beautiful,  we 
may  at  first  be  content  to  regard  it  as  the  pleasant ;  but 
we  are  soon  led  to  inquire  how  far  the  pleasantness 
of  objects  is  illusory  and  how  far  it  rests  upon  their 
essential  nature.  Thus  in  both  these  cases  we  are  ted 
on  into  metaphysical  inquiries.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Ethics.  When  we  ask  what  constitutes  the  value  or 
active  worth  of  human  life  we  are  soon  led  into  the 
question  of  the  essential  nature  of  human  personality 
and  its  place  in  the  universe  of  actual  existence.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  to  proceed  a  certain  length  in  Logic, 
j£sthetics,  and  Ethics  without  insisting  upon  an  answer 
to  the  ultimate  problems  of  ontology ;  but  they  all  lead 
us  on  inevitably  into  these  problems. 

§  7.  Ethics  and  Political  Philosophy, — So  far  we 
have  been  referring  to  the  sciences  upon  which  Ethics 
may  be  said  to  rest  We  have  now  to  notice  depart- 
ments of  study  which  rest  upon  Ethics.  These  may 
all  be  brought  under  the  general  heading  of  political  or 
social  Philosophy.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
study  of  conduct  leads  us  inevitably  into  the  study 
of  social  life.  An  entirely  solitary  human  being  is  in- 
conceivable A  man  is  always  a  member  of  some 
kitid  of  community.  As  Aristotle  said,  he  is  a  poli- 
tical animal  {xoXiriiit  C^nv).  Hence  the  science  of 
Ethics  is  very  closely  related  to  that  of  Politics.  We 
cannot  well  consider  the  virtues  of  the  individual  with- 
out considering  also  the  society  to  which  he  is  related. 
■nd  the  ways  in  which  it  may  help  orhindertbe  deve^ 
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opment  of  his  life.  The  ideal  also  which  we  lay  dowa 
for  the  individual  will  necessarily  suggest  an  ideal 
arrangement  of  society,  which  will  be  best  fitted  tai 
enable  the  individual  to  realize  his  highest  aims.  For 
this  reason,  Aristotle  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Ethics  is  essentially  a  part  of  Politics,  If  we  accept 
this  statement,  however,  we  must  employ  the  term 
Politics  in  a  very  wide  sense.  In  this  wide  sense  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  use  the  terra  Social  Philosophy.  But 
even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  evident 
that  the  relation  of  Ethics  to  Politics  must  be  a  very 
intimate  one." 

§  8.  Ethics  and  Economics. — Among  the  departments 
of  Political  Philosophy  to  which  Ethics  is  thus  closely 
related  there  is  one  to  which  great  importance  has  been 
attached  in  recent  times — the  science  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. Economics,  likeEthics,  is  concerned  with^eorfs, 
i.  e.  with  things  having  value  with  reference  to  certain 
human  ends.  But  while  the  goods  with  which  Ethics 
deals  are  those  acts  which  are  the  conditions  of  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  end  of  life,  economic  goods 
are  merely  those  objects  which  are  the  means  of  sat- 
isfying any  human  want.  It  follows  that  if  we  are 
really  to  understand  the  worth  of  economic  goods,  we 
must  consider  them  in  close  relation  to  the  ethical 
good.  Food,  for  instance,  clothing,  house  room,  and 
the  like,  are  economic  goods  ;  and  they  serve  a  variety 
of  purposes — the  support  of  life,  the  development  of 
life,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  promotion  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  attainment  of  independence,  the  furtherance 
of  peace,  decency,  and  security,  and  so  on.     And  the 
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worth  of  the  goods  wil!  depend  on  the  importance  of 
these  ends.  Now  the  importance  of  these  ends  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  observing  their  relation  to  the 
supreme  end  of  our  lives.  Hence  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Ethics  is  presupposed  in  the  intelligent  study  of 
Economics.  This  truth  has  frequently  been  overlooked. 
The  study  of  Economics  has  too  often  been  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Wealth  is  an  end  in 
itself;  and  this  has  had  the  practical  result  of  retarding 
social  reforms,  and  encouraging  those  who  are  already 
too  much  prepared  to  pursue  riches  at  any  price.  For 
this  reason  some  of  the  leading  writers  on  Political 
Economy  have  been  severely  criticised  by  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  and  other  moralists  ;  and  it  is  now  generally 
recogriicd  that  the  two  sciences  of  Ethics  and  Econo- 
mics must  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  to  one 
another,  at  least  if  Economics  is  to  be  treated  as,  in 
■ny  degree,  normative  and  practical.' 

(  9.  Ethics  asd  Pedagogics. — Ethics  ought  also  to 
throw  an  important  light  on  the  science  of  Education. 
The  reader  has  probably  already  discovered,  from  his 
previous  course  of  philosophic  study,  that  the  science 
of  psychology  has  a  good  deal  to  say  that  bears  on 
Education.  Psychology,  however,  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  various  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  method  of  their  development  The  light 
which  it  throws  on  mental  Education  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  thrown  by  physiology  on  physical  Education. 
The  question  as  fo  what  qudlilies  it  is  most  desirable 

•On  Oil*  lubjed,  (/.  Kcynei's  Scefi:  and  Mulkod  of  PeliUcal  Econ- 
omy, dap.  iL  For  a  more  CTlrtme  view,  sec  Devaa's  Polibcal 
Ecfmcmj,  Boolt  IV..  cha|\  v.  OF.  Intcmabonal  Journal  e/Elkic^ 
VOL  Ilt..n>)L3.antlVoLVll..no.i, 
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iiist  ohviously  liepeitd  on 
ich  the  good  citizen  ought 
our  view  of  the  nature  o( 


to  evoke  and  strengthen 
our  view  of  the  qualities  v 
to  possess,  and  generally 
the  ethical  end.' 

§  10.  CoNCLUWNG  Remakk. — These  notes  on  tho 
relationship  between  Ethics  and  other  sciences  are 
necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary,  and  perhaps  the 
student  may  not  find  them  very  enlightening,  especi- 
ally at  the  beginning  of  his  course.  They  may  sltvc, 
however,  to  indicate  the  wider  bearings  of  the  sciencis, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  ths 
divisions  into  which  the  study  of  it  naturally  falls. 
Possibly  also  if  the  student  will  return  upon  this 
chapter,  after  having  gone  through  the  body  of  the 
treatise,  he  may  then  be  better  aMe  to  appreciate  the 
points  to  which  reference  has  here  been  made. 

1  Mr*.  Bryant  ban  wrillen  a  valuable  book  on  Eitutabcnul  Ends 
which  brini:!  out  wilh  considerable  fulness  the  bearing  ol  ethical 
cuniiderationi  on  (he  subjec!  of  Kducalion.  Similarly.  MHlon's 
Tractate  on  Educatian  is  written  ttiroughoul  wItt)  reference  to  ui 
ethical  Ideal.  Cf.  also  Bacon's  De  Augmenlis,  Book  Vl[.  and  n 
wher  worki  of  ■  limilar  character.  TTie  recnt  Ixxik  liy  P 
MacCnnn  on  T*4  Making  tf  Ckaractlr  i*  oow  probabl;  the  tx 
we  IWTe  in  Engluh  oa  the  ethical  upect*  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THl  DtVlSIOKS  OF  THK   SUBJSCT. 

{  L  Gkniral  Rxharks. — If  we  adhered  quite  rigidly 
lo  the  view  of  Ethics  put  forward  in  the  first  chapter, 
it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  introduce  any  divisions 
in  the  treatment  of  it  It  would  all  be  concerned  with 
the  definition  of  the  mora!  ideal,  the  analysis  of  what 
is  involved  in  it,  and  the  consideration  of  its  validity  ; 
mnd  thta  would  practically  he  but  a  single  inquiry. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  limit  the  subject  in  this 
rigit]  way.  There  are  a  number  of  considerations 
which,  on  a  strict  view,  might  be  held  not  properly 
to  belong  to  Ethics,  but  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  it  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  omit 
them  from  any  book  dealing  comprehensively  with  the 
•nlijccL  The  nature  of  these  outlying  considerations 
has  been  partly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  chapter; 
but  we  have  now  to  notice  more  precisely  the  way  in 
whkh  Ihey  tend  to  break  up  the  study  of  Ethics  into 
diflereni  departments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  The 
coRstderation  of  the  nature  of  Feeling,  Desire,  Will,  ot 
(he  meaning  and  place  of  Motives  and  Intentions  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  of  the  origin  and  nature 
•f  conscience,  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  moral 
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judgment,  and  other  problems  of  a  similar  characte(;9 

is  an  almost  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  study  <1 
the  moral  ideal.  Again,  the  treatment  of  these  psychtt 
logical  questions  naturally  leads  us  on  to  the  mt>l 
sociological  aspects  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  to  the  studycj 
the  way  in  which  the  moral  consciousness  grows  1 
in  mankind  in  relation  to  the  general  developm 
civilization  in  its  various  aspects.  These  genetical  i 
quiriea  lead  us  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  natill 
and  significance  of  the  moral  ideal,  But  even  the  tresit^ 
ment  of  this  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  historic^ 
It  is  hardly  possible,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  ethical  study,  to  lay  down  the  one  view  that* 
is  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  without  reference  to  the 
various  more  or  less  incorrect  opinions  that  have  been 
current  in  the  course  of  ethical  speculation.  Having 
considered  these  and  formed  our  view  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  doctrine  that  is  to  be  taken  as 
true,  we  arc  then  able,  finally,  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine  to  the  treatment  of  the  concrete 
(acts  of  the  mora!  life.  In  this  way  there  are  at  least 
four  main  divisions  of  the  study:— (i)  The  Psycho- 
logy of  the  Moral  Consciousness,  (3)  The  Sociology 
of  the  Moral  Lite,  (3)  The  Theories  of  the  Moral 
Standard,  (4)  The  Application  of  the  Standard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Moral  Life.  A  part  dealing  with  the 
Metaphysics  of  Ethics  might  also  be  added;  but  this 
could  hardly  be  separated  from  the  discussion  of  the 
Theories  of  the  Moral  Standard,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
inevitably  leads  us  into  metaphysical  considerations, 

A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  each  of  these 
divisions  of  the  subject. 

S  %.  The   PsrcHOLOGicAL   Aspects   or   Ethics. — Mort 
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of  the  points  that  fall  under  this  head  are  discussed  in 
treatises  on  Psychology,  where  Ihey  are  more  strictly 
in  place.  But  it  is  found  convenient  in  ethical  works 
to  recall  some  of  the  more  important  considerations  on 
the  subject  of  Desire  and  Will,  in  particular,  and  also 
to  deal  with  the  nature  of  conscience  and  the  moral 
jvdgment,  which  are  apt  to  be  passed  over  somewhat 
slightly  in  purely  psychological  discussions.  The 
bearing  of  such  questions  as  that  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Will  on  the  moral  Judgment  has  also  to  be  considered ; 
and,  though  this  is  partly  a  metaphysical  question,  yet 
it  is  on  tlie  whole  the  psychological  aspect  of  it  that 
more  directly  concerns  Ethics.  It  is,  however,  the 
more  aoclal  aspects  of  Psychology  with  which  Ethics 
is  most  intimately  connected,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject 

S  3.  Tkk  Sociological  Aspects  of  Ethics. — ^The  sci- 
ence of  Sociology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  perhaps 
premature  to  slate  precisely  what  it  would  contain  ; 
but  we  may  say  of  it  generally  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  psychology  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  social  aspects  of  life.  Such  a  considera- 
tion has  reference  to  much  that  has  very  little  bearing 
on  Ethics.  WTien  we  study  the  life  of  savage  peoples, 
the  primitive  facts  of  language,  the  early  religious 
ideas,  the  superstitious  practices,  the  beginnings  of 
law  and  government,  our  interest  is  directed  to  many 
points  that  do  not  much  concern  the  rightncss  and 
wrongness  of  conduct  All  these  things,  however, 
■re  modes  of  conduct,  or  lend  lo  aRect  conduct  ; 
and  it  is  possible  to  study  them  from  this  point  of  view. 
Also  (he  tendency  to  pass  judgment  upon  these  and 
Other  forma  of  activity,  as  being  right  or  wrong,  good 
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€>r  erfl,  begins  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race;  and  the  way  in  which  this  judg- 
ment grows  up  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  the  study  of  Sociology.  All  this  is  hardly  to  b« 
described  as  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense ;  but  it  is  an 
almost  indispensable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
ethical  problems. 

§  4.  Thk  Theories  or  thk  Moral  STAHDAKD.^The 
study  of  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense  commences  with  tho 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  Ideal,  Standard,  or 
End,  by  reference  to  which  Conduct  is  pronounced  to  b« 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil.  Now  there  are  several 
different  theories  on  this  subject;  and,  though  some 
of  these  theories  are  now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  superseded,  yet  the  leading  types  of  theory  can- 
not well  be  neglected,  the  more  so  as  these  leading 
types  are  seldom  wholly  erroneous,  but  nearly  always 
bring  out  some  important  aspect  of  the  subject  At 
the  same  lime,  the  student  should  be  warned  against 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  these  controver- 
sies about  the  definition  of  the  Standard,  often  rather 
futile  and  involving  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
on  all  sides,  constitute  the  whole,  or  even  the  main 
part,  of  ethical  doctrine.  In  order  to  guard  against 
such  a  misconception,  it  is  important  to  pass  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  way  in  wtuch  ethical  principles 
may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  concrete  mors! 
life,  even  if  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  inevitabl^r 
of  a  very  summary  and  incomplete  character. 

§  6.  Thk  Conckktb  Moral  Life. — It  will  be  found 
that  the  eiact  way  in  which  the  concrete  moral  life  is 
to  be  handled  by  ethical  science  depends  to  a  consider- 
■ble  eztent  on  the  nature  of  the  theory  which  we  finally 
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adopt  I(  for  instance,  we  were  to  take  the  view  that 
the  moral  standard  consists  in  certain  absolute  and 
immutable  laws  which  are  intuitively  known  to  every 
developed  consciousness,  the  study  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  could  have  little  more  than  a  historical 
interest.  We  should  only  be  able  to  discover  that  at 
certain  periods  the  nature  of  the  moral  laws  has  been 
obscured,  for  various  reasons,  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  majority  of  the  human  race  ;  and  that  at  other 
times  the  laws,  though  fully  recognized,  have  been 
»ery  commonly  disobeyed.  These  facts  would  be  of 
■ociological  and  psychological,  rather  than  of  strictly 
ethical  interest  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  be 
led  to  take  the  view  that  the  moral  standard  consists 
in  a  certain  end — say,  happiness — which,  though  gen- 
erally pureued  by  mankind,  is  not  pursued  consist- 
ently or  wisely,  it  would  then  be  possible  to  point  out, 
at  least  in  general  terms,  the  waj's  in  which  improve- 
ments could  be  introduced  into  the  concrete  moral  life 
of  mankind.  Rules  could  be  laid  down  for  the  more 
complete  and  consistent  adoption  of  the  right  means 
to  the  end  that  we  have  in  view.  Or,  again,  if  we 
accepted  the  view  that  the  Standard  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  Ideal  that  is  more  or  less  clearly  present  through- 
out the  development  of  tlie  human  consciousness,  it 
would  then  be  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  ways  in 
which  this  Ideal  comes  into  clearness,  to  point  out  how 
it  is  illustrated  in  the  concrete  growth  of  the  moral 
life,  and  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  directions  in 
which  we  may  hope  to  see  it  more  fully  reali£ed. 
According  to  the  first  of  these  views,  the  study  of  the 
concrete  moral  life  would  have  hardly  any  ethical 
interesL     According  to  the  second  view,  the  study  of 
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Ethics  would  lead  directly  to  certain  practical  recom- 
mendations for  the  remodelling  of  the  concrete  moral 
life.  According  to  the  third  view,  it  would  be  the  main 
business  of  Ethics  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the 
moral  life  in  its  concrete  development,  rather  than  to 
aim  at  its  reform.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to 
decide  on  the  precise  way  in  which  this  department  o£ 
the  subject  should  be  dealt  with,  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  moral  Standard.  This  portion 
of  the  treatment  of  Ethics  is  sometimes  called  Applied 
Ethics. 

§  6.  Plan  op  tmb  Present  Work. — A  complete  treatise] 
on  the  Principles  of  Ethics  would  thus,  as  I  conceive, 
fall  naturally  into  four  distinct  parts — with,  possibly^ 
a  fifth  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  more  met^ 
physical  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  present  worl^ 
however,  is  only  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
introductory  sketch  ;  and  the  divisions  which  are  here 
adopted  need  not  be  of  quite  so  elaborate  a  character. 
As  this  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be  read  by  students 
who  have  already  pursued  a  course  in  Psychology,  tl 
psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  need  not  be  very 
fully  developed.  As  regards  the  sociological  aspect^] 
again,  the  whole  science  of  sociology  is  in  so  undi 
veloped  a  condition  that  il  would  hardly  be  approprial 
in  an  elementary  Text-book  to  make  any  confident 
assertions  about  it,  In  a  larger  work  various  points 
might  fittingly  be  discussed  which  in  such  a  book  as 
this  are  best  omitted.  Accordingly,  all  that  is  to  be 
said  about  these  two  departments  of  ethical  study  is 
here  compressed  under  the  general  heading  of  •'  Pro 
legomena,  chiefly  Psychological."  The  various  theories 
pi  morals  must  be  dealt  with  somewhat  more  fuUjr; 
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but  here  also  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  broad 
distinctions,  and  leave  the  more  minute  historical  details 
for  future  study.  In  dealing  with  the  concrete  moral 
life,  we  cannot  attempt  to  do  much  more  than  indicate 
the  main  points  which  it  would  be  important  to  con- 
aider  in  a  more  complete  treatise.  Finally,  the  meta- 
physical implications  of  ethical  theory  can  only  be 
referred  to  in  a  concluding  chapter. 
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SESIRZ   AND   WILI. 

1 1.  IirfKODUcTORY  Remark. — ^Thc  questions  that  con- 
cern us  in  this  chapter  are  essentially  psychological ; 
and  most  of  the  poiuts  on  which  wc  have  to  touch 
will  be  found  treated,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  in  any 
psychological  handbook.  But  it  seems  necessary  here 
to  bring  out  their  ethical  significance.  What  chiefly 
concerns  us  is  the  nature  of  those  activities  which  are 
described  by  the  terms  Will,  and  Conduct,  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  that  general  condition  of  conscious 
life  which  is  described  as  Character.  But  in  order  to 
understand  these  it  is  necessary  also  to  say  something 
about  the  relationship  between  Desire  and  Will ;  and  it 
is  to  that  point  that  the  present  chapter  is  to  be  de- 
TOted. 

$8.  GmsALNATintKOFDBSiitE. — Before  we  consider 
the  way  tn  which  our  desires  are  related  to  the  will,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  precisely  what  we  are  to 
anderstand  by  the  term  desire.  We  must  not,  for  in- 
stance, confound  human  desires  with  the  mere  appetites 
o(  an  animal ;  and  there  are  also  several  other  minof 
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distinctions  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  Vievr. 
We  may  say,  generally,  that  nothing  is  an  object  ol 
desire  for  a  man  unless  it  is  consciously  regarded  as 
good:  but  this  remark  is  perhaps  not  very  enlighten* 
ing ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  a  good  otherwise 
than  as  an  object  that  is  consciously  desired.'  Tha 
point  is,  however,  that  in  all  real  desire  there  is  some 
object  that  is  consciously  taken  as  an  end.  Such  an 
object  consciously  taken  as  an  end  in  desire  is  what 
we  call  a  good.  Cy  defining  in  this  way,  wc  seem  to 
be  able  to  avoid  going  round  in  a  circle.  In  order  to 
understand  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
more  into  the  details  of  the  distinction  between  desire 
and  other  modes  of  activity.  We  may  conveniently 
begin  wilh  those  forms  of  activity  that  are  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  life,  and  pass  upwards  from  these  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  desire  and  will. 

§  3.  Want  and  Appetite. — We  may  begin  by  distin- 
guishing the  appetite  of  an  animal  from  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  animal  want.  An  animal  want  is  in  itaell 
of  the  same  nature  as  a  vegetable  want.  It  is  a  blind 
tendency  towards  particular  ends,  which  are  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  life  of  the  animal,  just  as 
they  might  be  also  in  the  life  of  a  plant  We  may  say, 
if  we  like,  that  nature  wills'  the  realization  of  these 
ends;  but  they  arc  not  consciously  willed  by  the 
animal  or  plant  ilsel£  In  the  case  of  an  appetite,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  merely  a  blind  tendency 
towards  a  particular  end ;  but  this  tendency  is  to  a 

>C/  ArlttMlc's  Ethia.  I.  L  L :  -The  good  is  that  at  which  aUthiti^, 

*  Tkii  conception  is  due  lo  Arlitotic    It  It  of  conrte  paitljr 
pbodcal,  but  tuggtMa  a  tclcolo£ical  viow  ot  the  world. 
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certain  extent  present  lo  consciousness.  This  con- 
sciousness may  appear  partly  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
presentation  of  the  kind  of  object  that  will  satisfy 
a  given  wanL  The  hungry  lion  may  be  more  or 
Irss  clearly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  object  that  it 
seeks.  The  plant,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  turns  to 
the  sunlight,  may  be  said  to  have  a  want ;  but  il  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  any  consciousness  of  the 
nature  of  the  object  that  will  satisfy  it.  Even  in  the 
case  of  an  animal  appetite,  however,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  object  is  probably  in  most  instances  some- 
what dim  and  vague.'  Themost  prominent  element  in 
tlte  consciousness  is  rather  the  feeUng;  of  pleasure  or 
t  than  any  definite  presentation  of  an  object.  An 
iatis£ed  appetite  is  in  itself*  painful;  whereas  the 
bfacUon  of  any  appetite  brings  with  it  the  feeling 
f  pleasure.  These  feelings  form  so  characteristic  and 
ntninent  an  element  in  animal  appetites  that  satis* 
Sections  of  appetite  are  frequently  referred  lo  simply 
u  pleasures,  while  unsatisfied  appetites  arc  called 
pains.  A  pleasure-seckcr  is  generally  understood  lo 
be  one  who  seeks  the  satisfaction  of  his  animal  ap- 
petites, or  of  human  impulses  which  are  akin  lo  these 
■ppetitea.     A  certain  confusion   is  thus  apt  to  arise 

1  Some  i^sycholagists  (of  whom  I  gather  that  Mr.  Stout  is  one) 
wooAd  deny  that  this  element  is  present  at  all. 

■  H  !■  noocuary  lo  aay  "  in  iUelf ' ;  because  the  total  cRect  of  a 
cotBcioatness  of  unsatisfied  want  is  somelimes  ralhcr  pleasurable 
tbui  talnfuL  Thus,  modcrale  hunger  in  man.  and  perhaps  even  in 
WrhmlfL  •ecms  often  (o  be  rather  agreeable  Uian  otherwise.  The 
fEMOo  Isprobablyinpsrt  that  the  feeling  of  hunger  adds  a  pleasant 
sOmnlw  [o  the  vital  ener^es  generally,  and  in  part  Ihat  the  antici- 
(Mtloa  of  nlisfictiun  is  easily  called  up  by  the  c 
«mL    Sm  Note  I.  at  Ihe  end  ol  chap.  ii. 
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between  the  satisfaclion  of  an  appetite  aiid  the  agree- 
able feeling  which  accompanies  it;  since  both  are 
called  pleasure.  But  with  this  confusion  we  need  not 
at  present  trouble  ourselves.'  It  is  enough  now  to 
observe  that  ple:isure  and  pain  are  the  most  prominent 
and  characteristic  features  of  animal  appetite.' 

54.  Appetith  a.\d  Desire. — In  the  case  of  what  IS 
Blriclly  called  desire,  there  is  not  merely  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  object,  with  an  accompanying  feeling  o( 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  a  recognition  of  the  object 
as  a  good,  or  as  an  clement  in  a  more  or  less  clearly- 
defined  end.'  The  hunger  of  an  animal  is  different 
from  the  mere  want  of  nutriment  in  a  plant;  but  de- 
sire for  food  in  a  man  is  scarcely  less  difTcrent  from 
mere  hunger.  A  man  may  be  hungry  and  yet  not  de- 
sire food.  In  the  desire  of  food  there  is  involved,  in 
addition  to  the  hunger,  the  representation  of  the  food 
as  an  end  which  it  is  worth  while  lo  secure.  We  m^y 
express  this  by  saying  that  desire  implies  a  definite 
point  0/ view,  whereas  there  is  no  such  implication  io 
a  mere  appetite.  Hunger  is  to  all  intents  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  brute  and  in  the  sage  ;  but  the  de- 
sires of  the  sage  and  the  hero  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  savage,  the  miser,  or  the  epicure.  The 
desires  of  different  men  are  determined  by  the  total 
nature  of  the  point  of  view  which  the  men  occupy. 
What  Ihcy  desire  depends  on  what  they  like ;  and  what 

■  Se«  below,  chapi  IL.  H  7  and  & 

*  Appetite  it,  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  known  u  tn»mf^ 
Dcrire  U  (i»l'b  But  Aristotle  uses  I^'i  in  a  wide  sense,  10  a*  1«  in- 
clude Jr>*viii«    D«  Anirna.  II.,  JiLi 

*  For  3  (all  discnision  of  this  point,  nee  Green's  Prolegamtnm  It 
CMio,  Book  11..  Cliap.  il  C/ also  Mulrhead'tEImoib^Eaw^pp 
gi-a,  aad  Owwejr'*  Piydtoioer.  p.  360  iqq. 
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ttiey  like,  as  Mt.  Ruskin  is  so  fond  of  insisting,  is  an 
exact  expression  of  what  they  are.  Thus,  while  ordi- 
nary hunger  or  thirst  tells  us  nothing  about  the  char- 
acter of  him  wlio  feels  it,  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  or  after  power,  or  after  fame,  is  a  reve* 
kttion  of  a  whole  point  of  view.'  The  desires  of  a  per- 
•oo.  therefore,  are  not  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but 
form  an  element  in  the  totality,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 
ncAvrif  of  his  character  ;  ■  and  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  must  regard  them,  if  weare  to  understand 
their  full  significance. 

S  5.  Universe  of  Desire. — What  is  meant  by  saying 
that  the  desires  of  a  human  being  form  part  of  a  "  uni- 
Tcree  "  may  be  made  somewhat  clearer  by  reference  to 
a  similar  conception  in  the  science  of  Logic.  It  has 
become  a  familiar  thing  in  Logic  to  speak  of  a  "uni- 
TCTse  of  discourse,"' as  signifying  the  sphere  of  refer- 
ence within  which  a  particular  statement  is  made. 
Thus  a  statement  about  "the  gods  "  may  be  true  with 
reference  to  the  world  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  or  to  the  world  of  Creek  mythology  generally, 
but  may  be  false  or  meaningless  if  understood  with 
reference  to  the  world  of  ordinary  fact.  So  too  we 
may  make  statements  about  griffins  and  unicorns  in 
Iho  universe  of  heraldry,  about  fairies  in  the  universe  of 
fomance,  about  Hamlet  or  King  Lear  in  the  universe 
cfShakespeare'sptays,  about  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Pur- 
fatory  in  the  universe  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  ;  and 
oor  statements  may  be  true  within  these  several  uni- 

l£)e  UuirtKad'i  Elemtts  of  Ethics,  p.  52. 

Ny  D^mf^  PtychcU)^,  pp.  36J-4. 

'  %tKfityTit.%'»  Formal  Leffic,p^.■^'i^-%,Vtnn't  EmfirinlLtfit,^ 

'r,  Weliuo'i  Manual c/ Liigii,  vol.  i.,  ^^,  59-60. 
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yerees,  though  they  would  become  false  if  taken  out  o! 
the  particular  universe  to  which  they  belong.  Now 
there  is  something  quite  analogous  in  the  case  of  our 
desires.  Each  desire  also  belongs  to  a  particular  uni- 
verse, and  loses  its  meaning  if  we  pass  out  of  that 
universe  into  another.  This  universe  to  which  a  desire 
belongs  is  the  universe  that  is  constituted  by  the  totality 
of  what  we  call  a  man's  character,  as  that  character 
presents  itself  at  the  time  at  which  the  desire  is  felt 
It  is,  in  short,  the  universe  of  the  man's  ethical  poinlo/ 
view  at  the  moment  in  question.  That  there  are  great 
differences  between  such  universes,  is  evident  from  the 
judgments  that  we  habitually  pass  on  the  representa- 
tions of  human  conduct  in  poems  and  novels  and 
dramas.  We  are  often  aware  that  a  desire  which  is 
attributed  to  a  fictitious  personage  is  not  such  a  desire 
as  a  man  of  his  general  character  and  situation  would 
feel,  or  at  least  not  such  as  he  would  feel  in  such  a 
degree  as  is  attributed  to  him.  It  is  not  such  a  desire, 
in  fact,  as  belongs  to  his  particular  universe.  And  the 
particular  universe  which  we  thus  estimate,  and  which 
varies  so  widely  with  the  characters  of  different  indi- 
viduals, is  not  even  one  that  remains  constant  for  the 
same  person.  We  must  all  be  aware  of  the  different 
desires  that  dominate  our  minds  in  different  moods,  in 
different  conditions,  in  different  states  of  health.  These 
differences  constitute  what  we  may  call  a  difference  of 
universe;  and  to  each  such  universe  a  different  set  of 
desires,  or  at  least  a  different  arrangement  of  desires, 
belongs.  This  universe  may  even  after  suddenly  in 
the  same  individual,  through  some  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  conditions.  It  is  such  a  change  that  is  illus- 
tnted  in  the  old  fable  of  the  cat  which  was  traasfonned 
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bto  a  princess,  but  returned  again  lo  its  proper  ship* 
on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  mouse.  The  suddea 
change  of  condition  caused  her  to  drop  at  once  from 
the  universe  of  princess  to  the  universe  of  cat  Of  such 
transfonnatians  life  is  rich  in  instances.  There  is  m. 
German  proverb  that  what  one  wishes  in  youth  on« 
has  to  satiety  in  age  ;  but  even  from  year  to  year  and 
from  day  to  day — sometimes  even  from  hour  to  hour — 
we  may  find  ourselves  passing  from  one  universe  into 
another,  where  what  we  formerly  desired  becomes 
uninteresting,  perhaps  even  disgusting.  Any  sudden 
change — the  news  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  promise,  the  suggestion  of  a  moral  principle, 
and  the  like — may  carry  us  instantaneously  from  one 
world  into  another.  This  is  illustrated  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  Lovt's  Labour  Losi,  where  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  King  of  France  brings  suddenly  to 
a  close  the  wit  and  levity  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and 
{nlroduces  an  entirely  different  tone.  Such  a  change 
may  (airly  be  referred  to  as  a  passage  from  one  uni- 
verse to  another.  Or  again,  such  a  change  may  be 
illustraled  by  the  common  transformation  from  a  man's 
Sunday  view  of  hfe  to  that  which  he  takes  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Even  a  change  of  clothes  suflSces 
with  some  men  to  produce  a  change  of  universe ;  for 
it  is  not  always  entirely  true  that  "the  cowl  doea  not 
make  the  monk. "  * 

%  fl.  CoinaicT  or  Dxsikzs. — In  the  preceding  section 
we  have  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  that  at 

■  On  the  tulnra  c4  p«ycbcilog)cal  ontvanei  the  pejicholofy  of 
Hnbwt  )■  piTt!cul&rly  inslnictive.  Reference  mar  ^  made  to  Ul 
ttoDt'a  ArUclea  id  Utttd  and  lo  theMm*nrlter'*iMJy«e  AtidluiJ<«i 
(MpccUllTCluy.VIIl.  UL.WK1  X.) 
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any  ^Iven  moment  an  individual  occupies  a  def 
point  of  view,  or  is,  so  to  speak,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
aingte  universe.  In  reality,  however,  the  content  o( 
an  individual's  consciousness  is  not  so  simple.  There 
are  nearly  always  several  points  of  view  present  to  a 
given  individual  at  a  given  moment ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
several  points  of  view  alternate  with  one  another  so 
rapidly,  that  they  may  practically  be  regarded  as  pre- 
sent together.  A  statesman,  for  instance,  may  be  in- 
fluenced in  his  conduct  bymotives  derived  from  many 
different  universes.  He  may  occupy  the  universe 
which  is  constituted  by  the  consideration  of  the  good 
of  his  country;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  may 
strongly  desire  to  see  certain  measures  carried  out. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  not  uninfluenced  by 
considerations  drawn  from  very  different  universes. 
He  may  occupy  also  a  universe  constituted  by  his  own 
personal  ambition,  by  the  welfare  of  his  family,  by  the 
wishes  of  his  constituency,  by  a  view  ofdutylothe 
world  (as  distinguished  from  his  own  country),  per- 
haps also  by  religious  considerations.  He  may  occupy 
alternately,  and  almost  simultaneously,  all  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  vieiv  ;  and  very  various  desires  may 
arise  In  his  mtnd  in  consequence.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  desires  will  conflict  with  others.  From 
one  point  of  view  he  may  desire  peace,  from  another 
war  :  from  one  point  of  view  he  may  set  his  heart  on 
liberty,  from  another  on  order.  It  then  comes  to  be  a 
<|uestion  which  of  these  ends  the  man  will  finally 
choose.  Now  it  is  often  said  that  in  such  cases  a  man 
will  naturally,  or  even  necessarily,  be  influenced  by 
the  strongest  desire  or  motive.  But  it  must  be  observed 
Hut  thia  mode  of  statement  is  misleading;     It  impUei 
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fhat  a  desire  is  an  isolated  things ;  whereas  In  reality  it 
forms  part  of  a  universe  or  system.  Consequently,  the 
real  strength  of  a  desire  does  not  depend  on  its  own 
individual  liveliness  or  force,  but  rather  on  the  force 
of  the  universe  or  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Thua  a 
man  might  be  strongly  desirous  of  war  from  a  feeling 
of  hatred  towards  a  foreign  power.  But  if  the  man 
were  of  such  a  character  that  the  sense  of  duty  was 
more  dominant  in  him  than  the  feeling  of  personal 
hatred,  he  might  decide  for  peace,  though  the  desire 
Cw  peace  in  itself  did  not  strongly  influence  him.  The 
latter  desire  would  conquer,  not  because  it  was  in 
itself  the  stronger,  but  because  it  formed  a  part  of  a 
UxoDger  universe  or  system.'  Of  course  a  strong  de- 
tire  gives  strength  to  the  universe  to  which  it  belongs ; 
but  the  final  triumph  of  a  desire  depends  not  on  its  own 
individual  dominance,  but  on  the  dominance  of  its 
vnireTse.  How  in  particular  individuals  one  universe 
comes  to  be  dominant  rather  than  another,  is  a  ques- 
tion rather  for  F^ychology  than  for  Ethics.  In  so  far  as 
it  concerns  Ethics,  it  will  be  touched  upon  in  some  future 
sections  of  this  book.'  In  llic  meantime,  what  it  is 
important  to  note  is  merely  that  a  desire  is  not  an 
bolated  phenomenon  but  a  part  of  a  system  ;  and  that 
consequently  a  conflict  of  desires  is  in  reality  a  conflict 
between  two  or  more  universes  of  desire.* 


'  dC  Green'*  PnUemuna  In  Ethtcs.  Boo>!  It,  chap.  L, }  105,  p  10& 

<Se^farfnslvice,  Book  III.,  chap.  vL 

•CA  Dewey"*  Ptychotogy,  pp.  364-5;  "It  is  Important  to  notic* 
DnlU  b  a  strife  or  conflict  whidi  goes  on  in  the  man  hinuelfi  ilisa 
teafitt  of  kimitlfviiOi  himulf  [l  c,  inourIaneiiaGC,acon(lict  of  him 
Klfuaoc  univer«ewilh himself  asanotlierunivctse] ;  it  i^notacon- 
Mdof  hinucKwilh  sotnclhing  external  (ohim.nurof  one  impnli* 
MCb  aaottKr  iinpulie,  lie  meanwhQe  remaining  a  pauivc  ipectatol 
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{  7.  Desme  and  Wish. — The  terms  "desire*  and 
"  wish  "  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous  ;  but  ther* 
b  n  slight  difference  in  the  usage  of  the  terms,  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  employ  them  In  Ethics  in  distinct 
senses.  We  may  say  briefly  that  a  wish  is  an  effective 
desire.  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  what  has  just  been 
said  with  regard  to  universes  of  desire  and  the  conflict 
between  them.  It  has  been  stated  that  any  given 
desire  belongs  to  a  system  or  universe,  and  that  various 
such  systems  may  erist  simultaneously  and  come  into 
conflict  with  one  another.  When  such  conflicts  occur, 
certain  desires  predominate  over  others  ;  some  are  sub- 
ordinated or  sink  into  abeyance.  Now  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  limit  the  term  "  wish '"  to  those  desires  that 
predominate  or  continue  to  be  effective.  A  hungi7 
man  may  be  said  to  have  a  desire  for  food  ;  but  thia 
desire  may  be  dominant  only  within  the  universe  of 
animal  inclination.  The  desire  may  be  kept  in  abe^ 
ancebya  sense  of  religious  obligation,  by  devotion 
to  work,  or  by  some  overmastering  passion.  In  such 
cases  we  may  say  that  the  man  no  longer  wiikes  for 
food,  though  a  desire  for  food  continues  to  exist  in  his 
consciousness  as  an  element  in  a  subordinate  universe 
—held,   as  it  were,  in  leash.     A  desire,   then,  which 

aw^tlDg  Ihe  conduxton  of  the  slru^gle.  What  £ivea  the  conflid  d 
desires  its  whole  mcainlng  ii  that  it  ccprcKnts  the  man  at  strife  with 
tkimselL  He  is  the  opposing  contestants  as  well  as  the  batUe-Beld.' 
This  last  expression  was  no  doubt  suggealed  (o  Prof.  Dewey  by  a  very 
MiiUng  passage  In  HegeVa  Philesapfiy  of  Rcligt'an  (I.  fi^J.in  which  ht 
nys:  "I  am  not  one  of  the  comhatanls.  but  rather  both  ol  the  ooofe 
bUants  and  also  the  combat  itself ' ;  rr.  as  Principal  Caird  reiidw  K 
IPhilotofliy  of  Ktligton^dbap.  ix„  p.  161) :  *1  am  a(  once  the  coobifc 
aota  tad  Uw  coofiict  aatf  'be  beld  thai  to  torn  with  the  atriift* 
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baa  become  Ineffective,  is  not   to  be  described  as  a 
wish.' 

S  8.  Wish  asd  Wau — If  it  is  Important  to  distin- 
guish an  effective  wish  from  a  mere  latent  desire,  il  is 
still  more  important  to  distinguish  a  wish  from  a  defi- 
nite act  of  will.  It  might  seem  at  first  that  if  a  wish  is 
a  dominant  desire  it  must  always  issue  in  will.  But 
tliis  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  is  that  a  wish  is  often 
of  an  abstract  character,  directed  towards  some  single 
element  in  a  concrete  event,  without  reference  to  the 
■ccoropanying  circumstances.  In  order,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  an  event  may  be  willed,  it  has  to  be  accepted 
In  its  concrete  totality.  When  Lady  Anne,  in  Shake- 
Kpcax^S  King  Richard  III. ,  says  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 

"Though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  the  e: 


the  contrast  between  wish  and  will  is  well  brought  out. 
The  wish  for  the  death  is  a  mere  abstract  wish,  since 
it  does  not  include  the  means  by  which  Ihe  death  might 
be  brought  about."  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  total 
concrete  effect  is  willed,  it  may  include  many  elements 

*  I  nae  tlie  term  wish,  it  will  be  otiserved,  in  a  sense  almost  cor. 
rtapandiag  tolhe  Aristotelian  pviXiim  {is  diatinguished  (rom  ift-'X 
5«e.  for  instance,  De  Anima.  III.,  ix.  3,  III.,  x  3.  &c  E.  Wallace 
ttan*tal«*  #WA:tfH  "settled  wish.'  II  should  be  observed,  however, 
Ihil'*  wish*!*  not  always  understood  In  this  way  by  Psychologistt. 
OAcn  no  distinction  is  drawn  twtween  Desire  and  Wish;  and  when 
ftdiatinctioniailrawn,  it  is  frequcnllydrawninadifferent  way  (some- 
time* almost  in  Ihe  opposite  way) 

■Orien,  of  course,  Ihe  means  are  entirely  licyond  our  power, 
Tbo).  we  miy  wish  Tor  a  change  of  weather,  or  to  live  tome  part  uf 
OBTpa^t  lives  over  afiain.  litre  Ihc  wish  cannot  pass  into  will, 
beast*,  as  soon  as  we  think  of  the  means,  wc  see  that  they  are  out 
d  reacfa. 
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Ihat  are  not  in  themselves  wished,  and  even  elements'" 
to  which  the  agent's  wishes  are  strenuously  opposed. 
This  also  may  be  illustrated  from  Shakespeare.     When 
the  apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Julie/,  says  to  Romea^    , 
on  agreeing  to  sell  him  the  poison, 

"  My  poveriy,  but  not  my  will,  consents,*' 
what  he  means  is  evidently  that  \\iswish  does  not  con- 
sent. He  does  will  the  sale  of  the  poison — he  accepts 
that  concrete  act — but  he  wishes  it  were  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  The  dominant  single  desire,  we  may 
say,  is  opposed  to  the  sale  of  the  poison  (i'.  e.  if  we  a»- 
Bume  that  the  apothecary  was  honest  in  his  declara- 
tion) ;  but  the  dominant  universe  of  desire  is  that  which 
is  constituted  by  his  poverty,  and  by  this  he  is  led  to 
will  the  sale.  Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  a  wish 
is  a  dominant  single  desire  ;  whereas  the  will  depends 
on  the  dominance  of  a  universe  of  desire.' 

§  9.  Will  akd  Act. — Another  important  distinction  ifl 
that  between  the  mere  Will  {i.  e.  the  mere  inlenlA>n, 
purpose,  or  resolution)  and  the  carrying  of  it  into  act. 
A  resolution  has  always  reference  to  something  that  is 
more  or  less  future.  Sometimes  it  refers  to  the  tm- 
mediale  future,  and  is  carried  into  effect  at  once.  At 
other  times  it  refers  to  the  remote  future,  and  remains 
in  abeyance  till  the  proper  time  arrives.  In  the  latter 
case  the  purpose  may  never  be  carried  into  effect  at  alL 
An  intention  or  resolution  is  always  something  more 
than  a  mere  wish  :  it  is  the  definite  acceptance  of  a 

1  Thia  pasnge  it  ditcassed  in  Green's  ProUCftmena  h  Elhia,  f  14], 
p,  14S.  "The  will,*  Green  say*,  "  is  only  the  strong  compelinKwiih 
which  does  not  suffice  to  dclerminc  action." 

*  This  use  of  the  term  will  seems  to  correspond  pretty  ckncly  to  J 
the  Ari>to(«liaa  r, 
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concrete  event  as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at.  But  if  this 
event  is  remote,  the  purpose  may  lie  within  one  uni- 
verse and  the  carrying  of  it  out  within  another.  When 
the  time  for  action  comes,  the  conditions  may  have 
changed.  At  the  lowest  there  will  be  this  change,  that 
what  WBS  formerly  presented  merely  m  anticipalive 
imagination  is  now  presented  as  an  actual  fact  To 
resolve  to  make  a  confession,  for  instance,  is  one 
thing  :  actually  to  make  it,  in  the  presence  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  to  be  made,  is  often  a  very  different  thing. 
In  the  former  case  the  accompanying  circumstances 
■re  only  presented  in  an  imaginative  and  partly  sym- 
bolic way  :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  actually  present 
to  sense.  Now,  the  actual  facts  may  not  correspond 
to  the  anticipation.  Those  to  whom  the  confession 
was  to  be  made,  for  instance,  may  be  found  to  be  in  a 
different  mood  from  what  was  expected.  And  even  if 
the  anticipation  proves  substantially  correct,  still,  in 
the  actual  presentation  we  may  be  impressed  by  ac- 
cessory circumstances  of  which  we  had  not  taken  any 
particular  account.  The  man  who  resolves  to  get  up 
at  an  early  hour  may  not  have  thought  particularly 
about  the  coldness  of  the  morning  air,  or  about  the 
pleasantness  of  lying  in  bed  ;  whereas,  when  the  time 
comes,  these  may  be  among  the  most  impressive 
circumstances.  Or,  again,  when  Lady  Macbeth  in* 
tended  to  murder  Duncan,  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
lie  m^ht  resemble  her  father.  So,  too,  when  Hamlet 
lesotved  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  Ghost,  he  did 
Dot  think  of  all  the  doubts  that  might  suggest  them- 
•elves  to  his  mind  after  the  Ghost  had  vanished.  Thus 
"enterprises  of  great  pilh  and  moment,"  as  well  as 
nore   Insignificant  designs,  may  be  frustrated  by  a 
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change  of  universe ;  and  the  "  best  intentions,"  or  tban 
worst,  may  lead  to  nothing."  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  purpose  is  one  that  carries  great  conse- 
quences in  its  train,  involving  perhaps  a  complete 
change  of  the  world  within  which  we  have  been  living. 
In  such  a  case  the  changed  world  cannot  be  with  any 
completeness  imagined,  and  some  very  small  circum- 
stance may  easily  give  a  completely  new  tuni  to  out 
thoughts.  The  ' '  insurrection  "  *  by  which  the  universe 
within  which  wc  are  living  is  to  be  overthrown  cannot 
be  at  once  carried  out,  and  we  cannot  with  any 
thoroughness  think  ourselves  into  the  new  conditions 
that  are  to  arise.  Thus  a  mere  resolution  is  still  far 
from  being  an  aci.i  What  is  commonly  called  "  force 
of  will "  means  the  power  of  carrying  resolutions  into 
act.  This  power  depends  largely  on  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  attention  upon  the  salient  features  of  an  object  that 
is  aimed  at,  and  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  distracted 
by  subordinate  conditions.  Hence,  narrow-minded  of 
hard-hearted  men  have  often  more  "force  of  will,"  in 
this  sense,  than  those  who  take  wider  views.  But  a 
wide-minded  man  may  also  acquire  "  force  of  will "  by 
taking  a  clear  and  decided  view  of  the  circumstance 

I  Cf.  below.  Bode  III.,  chap.  vt.  J  j. 

■  <^  Slukeapeare'i  Juliui  Casar,  Act  IL.  acene  L,  a  A}  «n- 
'  Between  Ihe  acting  of  >  dreadful  thing 
And  (he  first  motion,  all  the  inteiim  U 
Like  a  phanlasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  i 
The  Geniua  and  the  mortal  inBtnimcnti 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  Stale  of  n 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suflen  then 
The  nature  of  an  insorrection.* 

'  For  an  admirable  lummary  of  the  elements  Involved  It 
WO,  IM  Uuirhead'l  Elmenli  o/Blhia,  pp.  48-501 
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lat  are  important,  and  thus  eliminating  insignificant 
dctaila. 

§  IOl  Thi  Meaning  of  PtmposH.  — ^^'he^  Will  is  regarded 
in  relation  to  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  it  is  called  Pur- 
pose. This  term,  however,  is  sometimes  used  also  to 
describe  the  end  itself,  rather  than  the  fact  of  aiming  at 
an  end.  Purpose  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
those  tendencies  to  action  which  accompany  appetite, 
desire,  and  wish.  Action  based  on  nppetile  is  generally 
described  as  impulsive  ;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  used 
Also  with  reference  to  actions  that  issue  from  desire. 
We  may  use  the  terms  Blind  Impulse  and  Conscious 
Impulse  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  tendency  of  a 
wish,  again,  to  issue  in  action  is  most  properly  de- 
scrit>ed  by  the  terra  Inclination.  When  we  are  inclined 
\a  do  anything,  we  are  not  merely  conscious  of  an 
impulse  to  do  it,  but  we  to  a  certain  extent  approve  tha 
impulse;  though  it  maybe  that,  on  reflection,  we  may 
rfsoht  not  to  follow  it.  A  Purpose  or  Resolution  is 
thus  distinguished  from  an  Impulse  (whether  Blind  or 
Conscious)  and  from  an  Inclination. 

|1L  Will  and  Character. — "A  character,"  said 
Novalis,  "is  a  completely  fashioned  will."  Character 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  we  have  just  been  using, 
tu  consist  in  the  continuous  dominance  of  a  definite 
imiverseL  A  man  of  good  character  is  one  in  whom 
the  universe  of  duty  habitually  predominates.  A  misci 
1»  one  In  whom  the  dominant  universe  is  that  which  iit 
constituted  by  the  love  of  money.  A  fanatic  is  one  In 
whom  some  particular  universe  is  so  entirely  dominant 
u  to  shut  out  entirely  other  important  points  of  vi«w. 
And  In  likti  manner  all  other  kinds  of  character  may  bo 
described  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  uiUTerso  that 
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is  dominant  in  them.  When  Pope  said  that  "Most' 
women  have  no  characters  at  all,"  he  meant  that  the 
universes  of  desire  in  which  they  live  are  so  continually 
varying  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  habit- 
ually dominant  And  certainly  it  is  the  case  Ihatgj 
most  men,  as  weil  as  most  women,  cannot  be  ao<f 
counted  for  by  so  simple  an  explanation  as  the  cxclu-  , 
sive  dominance  of  such  "  ruling  passions  "as  Popedenll 
with.  In  the  case  of  most  actual  human  beings  whnt 
we  have  is  not  so  much  any  one  universe  that  decidedly 
predominates  as  a  number  of  universes  that  stand  to 
one  another  in  certain  definite  relations.  The  different 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  constitute 
(he  differences  of  character.  How  it  comes  that  now 
one.  and  now  another,  predominates,  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  question  rather  for  Psychology 
than  for  Ethics.  The  habitual  modes  of  action  that 
accompany  a  formed  character  are  described  by  the 
term  Conduct.  The  meaning  of  this  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  almost  immediately.  ■ 

■  Mr.  Stoui's  inicle  on  "Voluntary  Action'  (MW,  New  Sena, 
Vol.  v.,  no.  19)  will  be  found  in  Ihc  hsghcsl  degree  iiucniedte  on 
leveral  of  the  poinU  rcTerrEd  to  in  this  diapier,  as  well  at  on  "^^ 
al  thote  thu  tie  dealt  with  in  the  following  chspten.  Sec  iJn  Aa 
dadng  chapter  of  hit  JWamml  «/  Piyclieiagf. 
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■  J  1.  Pbilimisart  ReuARKs. — So  far  we  have  been 
considering  the  general  nature  of  I'.ic  relationship 
between  Desire  and  Will.  It  is  now  netessary  that  we 
should  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  end 
involved  in  Volition ;  and,  in  particular,  that  we 
should  consider  the  important  distinction  between  an 
Intention  and  a  Motive.  This  is  a  point  on  which  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  has  tu:;i  d;  and,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulties  that  are  involved  in  it,  it  is  a 
point  that  requires  very  careful  study.  First,  then,  we 
must  try  to  understand  exactly  what  Intention  and 
Motive  mean. 

}  S.  Ths  Heakixg  of  Intbktion. — The  term  Inten- 
tion corresponds  pretty  closely  to  the  term  Purpose. 
Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
But  Purpose  seems  to  refer  rather  lo  the  mental 
activity,  and  Intention  to  the  end  towards  which  the 
mental  activity  is  directed.  Intention,  understood  in 
this  sense,  means  anything  which  wc  purpose  to 
bring  about.  Now  what  we  thus  purpose  is  often 
a  very  complicated  result  We  may  aim  at  some 
external  end,  /.  t.  at  the  accomplishment  of  some 
change  in  the  physical  world — t.  g.  the  building  of  • 
bouse ;  or  in  the  social  system  within  which  we  livfr^ 
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«.  g,  the  overthrow  of  a  government;  or,  e^ain,  ' 
may  aim  at  the  bringing  about  of  some  state  of  our 
own  minds,  or  at  the  realization  of  some  principle^ 
Some  distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Inteotion 
may  help  to  make  this  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  th* 
immediate  and  the  remote  intentions  of  an  act  Thui 
two  men  may  both  have  the  immediate  intention  \ 
saving  a  third  from  drowning  ;  but  the  one  m 
to  save  him  from  drowning  simply  in  order  that  1 
life  may  be  preserved,  whereas  the  other  m 
to  save  him  from  drowning  in  order  that  he  may  1 
reserved  for  hanging. '  In  this  case,  while  the  imin 
diatc  intentions  are  the  same,  the  remote  intentions 
are  very  different.  The  remote  intention  of  an  act  Ea 
sometimes  called  the  motive ;  but  this  use  of  the  tenn 
eeeros  to  be  incorrect 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  ouler  and  the  inner  intention  of  an  act.  This  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  familiar  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  pig  that  he  helped  out  of  a  ditch.  On 
bein^  praised  for  this  action,  Lincoln  is  said  to  hare 
replied  that  he  did  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pig,  but 
rather  on  his  own  account,  in  order  to  rid  his  mind 
of  the  uncomfortable  thought  of  the  animal's  distresa 
Here  the  outer  intention  was  to  rescue  the  animal, 
while  the  inner  intention  was  to  remove  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  from  the  mind.  The  inner  intention, 
in  this  instance,  is  evidently  only  a  particular  case  of 
the  remote  intention  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  every  in- 
■tanc&     Thus  if  a  man  were  to  endeavour  to  producQ 
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m  certain  feeling  in  his  mind — say,  of  penitence  or 
of  faith — with  the  view  of  securing  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  the  immediate  intention  would  be  an  Inner 
one,  while  the  remote  intention  would  be  outer.  The 
inner  intention  of  an  act,  like  the  remote  intention,  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  motive. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
dtrtc/and  the  inJirect  intention  of  an  act.  If  a  Nihilist 
seeks  to  blow  up  a  train  containing  an  Emperor  and 
others,'  his  direct  intention  may  be  simply  the  de- 
etruction  of  the  Emperor,  but  indirectly  also  he  in- 
tends the  destruction  of  the  others  who  are  in  the 
train,  since  he  is  aware  that  their  destruction  will  be 
necessarily  included  along  with  that  of  the  Emperor, 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  intention  of  an  act 
To  what  extent  any  intention  can  be  unconscious,  is 
a  question  for  psychology.  By  an  unconscious  inten- 
tion is  here  understood  simply  an  intention  which  tha 
kgent  does  not  definitely  avow  to  himself.  A  man's 
conduct  is  often  in  reality  profoundly  influenced  by 
such  intentions.  Thus  the  intention  which  he  avows 
to  himself  may  be  that  of  promoting  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  while  in  reality  he  may  be  much  more 
Strongly  influenced  by  that  of  advancing  hts  own 
reputation. 

In  the  fifth  place,  we  may  distinguish  between  the 
forwtai  and  the  materia!  intention  of  an  act.  The 
material  intention  means  the  particular  result  as  a 
realized  fact ;  the  formal  intention  means  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  fact    Two  men  may  both  aim  at  tha 

1  Cf  SMnri*^*  JffttMb  ej  Ethtcs.  Book  III.,  chap.  L.  f  a  (I>> »« 
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overthrow  of  a  panicular  government  Their  materia] 
intentions  are  in  that  case  the  same.  But  the  one 
may  aim  at  its  overthrow  because  he  thinks  it  loo 
progressive,  the  other  because  he  thinks  It  too  con* 
servative.  The  intentions  of  the  two  men  are  in  this 
case  very  different  formally,  though  their  actions 
(which  may  consist  simply  in  the  giving  of  a  vote) 
may  be  materially  the  same. 

These  distinctions  are  given  here,  not  as  being  an 
exhaustive  list,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  bringftng 
out  the  complications  that  may  be  involved  in  a  pur- 
pose. It  is  important  to  bring  them 
Otherwise,  the  relation  between  motive  and  intention 
can  hardly  be  explained. 

Summin§^  up,  then,  we  may  say,  that  an  intentioq^ 
!n  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  means  any  aim  thi 
is  definitely  adopted  as  an  object  of  will ;  and  II 
such  intentions  may  be  of  various  distinct  kinds. 

g  3.  Meaning  or  Motivb. — The  term  "motive" 
less  ambiguous  than  "intention,"  The  motive  means, 
of  course,  what  moves  us  or  causes  us  to  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  Now  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term 
"cause."  A  cause  may  be  either  efficient  or  finaL 
The  efficient  cause  ofa  man's  movements,  (or  instance, 
is  the  action  of  certain  nerves,  muscles,  &c.  ;  the  final 
cause  is  the  desired  end,  the  reaching  of  a  destination 
or  the  production  of  a  result.  There  is  a  similar  ambi- 
guity in  the  use  of  the  term  "motive."'  A  motive 
may  be  understood  to  mean  either  that  which  imfie/a 
or  that  which  induces  us  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 

In  the  fonner  sense,  we  say  that  we  are  moved  by 
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feeling  or  emotion.  Thus  we  say  that  a  man's  motive 
was  anger,  or  jealousy,  or  fear,  or  pity,  orpleasure,  or 
pain.  Some  writers '  have  even  maintained  that  pleasure 
and  pain  are  Ihe  only  ultimate  motives.  This  view  we 
shall  shortly  require  to  consider.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  simply  to  remark  that  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  men 
are  sometimes  moved  to  action  by  feeling.  In  conduct 
on  which  a  moral  judgment  can  be  passed,  however, 
a  man  ia  never  solely  moved  by  feeling.  If  a  man  is 
entirely  "carried  away"  by  feeling — by  anger  or  fear, 
for  instance — he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  act  at  all, 
any  more  than  a  stone  acts  when  a  man  throws  it  at 
an  object  We  may  judge  the  character  of  a  man  who 
is  carried  away  by  feeling  or  passion  :  wc  may  say 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so 
carried  away;  but  if  he  is  entirely  mastered  by  his 
passion,  wc  cannot  pass  a  moral  judgment  on  his  act, 
any  more  than  on  the  act  of  a  madman,  or  one  who  is 
dmnk.  Moral  activity  or  conduct  Is  purposeful  action  ; 
and  action  with  a  purpose  is  not  simply  moved  by 
feeling  :  it  is  moved  rather  by  the  thought  of  some  end 
to  be  attained.  This  leads  us  to  the  second,  and  more 
correct,  sense  in  which  the  term  "motive"  may  be 
used. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  clear  by  considering 
Ihe  case  of  a  man  who  is  "  moved  by  pity  "  to  give 
Assistance  to  a  fdlow-crcature  in  distress.  The  mere 
feeling:  of  pity  is  evidently  not  sufficient  to  move  us  to 
sction.  It  mny  serve  as  an  element  in  the  efficient 
csuae  of  action — i.  t.  Ihe  man  who  has  a  keen  sense  of 
pity  may  be  more  readily  impelled  to  action  than  the 
I  whose  feeling  is  comparatively  blunt  But  the 
1  E.  £.  Bcnlbam. 
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feelings  itself  Is  not  a  sufficient  iWueemfn/  to  action 
By  itself,  it  moves  at  Ihe  utmost  to  tears — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  theatre,  when  we  witness  imaginary  dis- 
tresses. When  a  man  is  moved  to  action,  he  must 
have,  besides  the  mere  feeling,  the  conception  of  an 
end  to  be  attained.  He  perceives  a  fellow-creature, 
for  instance,  in  a  wretched  plight,  and  sees  that,  by  a 
certain  effort,  the  man  might  be  put  in  a  more  favour- 
able position.  The  putting  of  the  man  in  this  more 
favourable  position  presents  itself  to  his  mind  as  « 
desirable  end ;  and  the  thought  of  this  desirable  end 
induces  him  to  act  in  a  particular  way.  If  he  feeb 
pity,  in  addition,  this  may  impel  him  the  more  readily 
to  such  an  action ;  but  the  feeling  of  pity  is  not,  by 
itself,  the  inducement  to  the  action.  1'.  e.  the  motive 
in  the  more  correct  sense.  The  motive,  that  which 
induces  us  to  act,  is  the  thought  of  a  desirable  end.  ■ 
1 4   Relation  between   Motives  axd   iNTixnoiu,^ 

1  So  also  when,  tn  Goldsmitli'a  bilhd, 

ic  prlvite  ends, 

(be  motive  was  constituted  by  (he  gainingof  some  private  enda, not 
by  the  mere  madness.  Cf.  Tucker"!  Light  of  Nature,  chap.  v.  Th» 
view  of  Motive  given  above  seems  to  be  eiMntiAlly  Itut  of  Ariitotle, 
when  he  sayi  (Dei4nim<i,  lit  1.41 1.1"": »*»»•"*' ("it  i»  alwa;* 
ttie  desired  object  that  moves  lo  action").  Some  writera,  howow. 
•till  object  to  this  use  of  the  term.  See,  (or  instance,  the  disciiasiaM 
in  the  Inlemationat  Journal  of  Elhlcs,  Vol  IV.,  Noa.  i  and  2.  Pn^ 
feuor  Ritchie  maintains  there  (p.  1361  thai  "'detirc'is  the  genmof 
which  'motive'  is  a  species.  The  differentia  of  'motive*  ft  |ha 
presence  of  a  conception  of  an  end.'  But  surely  this  moat  bt 
crroneoos.  Surely  all  desire  involves  a  conception  of  an  end.  It  ii 
right  to  idd  that  Ihe  term  "  motive  "  seems  originally  lo  have  bees 
DMd  for  any  efficient  cause  of  movement  It  appears  to  be  osed  Is 
IHs  wsy  in  Sbakapeare't  description  of  Cresalda— 
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hat  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  tbs 
relation  between  motives  and  intentions  is  a  very  close 
one.  The  motive  of  our  act  is  that  which  induces  us 
to  perform  it  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  intention,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
terra,  but  need  not  be,  a:id  generally  will  not  be,  iden- 
tical with  the  whole  of  it. '  What  inducesus  to  perform 
ao  act  is  always  something  that  we  hope  to  achieve 
by  it ;  •  but  there  may  be  much  that  we  expect  to 
achieve  by  it  (and  even  that  we  consciously  intend  to 
achieve  by  it)  which  would  not  serve  as  an  inducement 
to  its  performance,  and  which  might  even  serve  as  an 
inducement  not  to  perform  it  Tiic  motive  ofa  reform- 
er may  be  partly  that  of  improving  the  stale  of  man- 
kind and  partly  that  of  acquiring  fame  for  himselC 
Both  of  tliese  ends  form  part  of  his  intention,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  may  also  be  well 
aware  that  the  result  of  his  action  will  be,  for  a  time, 
"  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword."  He 
nay  anticipate  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  and 
misery  as  the  immediate  result  of  his  action,  and  per- 
haps also  of  persecution  for  himself.     If  he  clearly 

"  Her  wanlon  Gpirits  look  out 
Al  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.' 
BhI  here,  u  ir  10  many  other  cases,  the  meaning  al  the  word  has 
been  padnally  moditied,  partly  to  suit  tb*  conveniences  of  ordinary 
me,  and  partly  to  meet  the  requiiements  of  science. 

l«  Minrhead's  EUmenIs  of  Ethiis,  p.  61.  Wtien  Prof.  Dewey 
(OKKacf  d/  Elkics.  p.  9)  tay»  that  "  the  foreseen,  the  ideal  conse- 
^OMMea  an  the  end  of  the  act,  and  as  such  form  the  motive,'  he 
apfNon  to  ideotiCy  the  motive  %'ith  the  whole  intention.  This  seem* 
tone  to  be  erroneous,  or  at  least  to  be  an  inconvenient  use  of  th« 
Ivn.  Portbe  meaning  ol  'ideal  *  in  this  phnue  of  Prof.  Dewey*^ 
«M  above.  Introduction,  chap,  ii.,  I5.  ncle. 

■EscepI  o^  coui»c  wtien  we  arc  impelled  by  mere  feclinccrpHi<ca> 
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foresees  that  these  results  will  ensue  on  his  action.  It  I 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  does  not  intend  them.  H«  1 
deliberately  accepts  them  as  being  inevitably  involved  ] 
in  the  good  result  which  he  hopes  to  achieve.  Bvt  J 
assuredly  we  may  say  that  these  evil  consequences  I 
form  no  part  of  his  motive  in  endeavouring  to  achieve  I 
the  good  rcsuIL  Or,  to  take  a  still  simpler  case,  whca  j 
Brutus  helped  to  kill  Ceesur,  in  order  to  save  his  c 
try.'  he  certainly  intended  to  kill  Ciesar,  but  the  killing  J 
ofCssar  was  no  part  of  his  motive. 

The  motive  of  an  act,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  intention,  1 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  but  does  not  i)ece»*  J 
sarily  include  the  whole  of  the  intention.  Adoptinj 
the  distinctions  that  have  been  drawn  in  section  a 
may  say  that  the  motive  generally  includes  the  greatei 
part  of  the  remote  intention,  but  frequently  does  i 
include  much  of  the  immediate  intention  ;  that  it 
generally  includes  the  direct  intention,  but  not  ths 
indirect ;  tliat  it  nearly  always  includes  the  formal 
intention,  but  often  not  much  of  the  material  intention ; 
and  that  it  may  be  either  outer  or  inner,  conscious  or 
unconscious. 

5  5.    Is  THE  MoTIVt  ALWAYS   PLEASURE? — We  UTC  OOW 

fn  a  position  to  deal  with  the  question,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  whether  the  motive 
to  action  is  always  pleasure.  This  question  must  be 
carefully  distingiiished,  at  the  outset,  from  the  questioa 
whether  pleasure  is  always  involved  in  the  presentation 
of  any  motive.  This  distinction  has  been  expressed 
B3  that  between  takittg  pleasure  in  an  idea  and  aiming 
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tt tHt  idea  0/ pleasure.  It  is  probably  true  that  every- 
thing  at  which  we  aim  is  thought  of  as  pleasant  We 
take  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  accomplishing  our  end. 
To  say  this  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from 
Kayiiig  that  the  idea  of  pleasure  is  the  end  at  which  we 
aim,  or  that  pleasure  is  always  that  which  serves  as 
the  inducement  to  action.'  The  former  view  would 
be  generally  accepted  by  all  psychologists  ;  the  latter 
b  the  doctrine  of  those  who  are  known  as  Psychological 
Hedonists.  This  doctrine  is  expressed,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  passage  (rom  Bentham.'  "  Nnture  has 
placed  man  under  the  empire  of  pleasure  and  o^  pain. 
We  owe  to  them  all  our  ideas  ;  we  refer  to  them  all 
our  judgments,  and  all  the  determinations  of  our  life. 
He  who  pretends  to  withdraw  himself  from  this  sub- 
jection knows  not  what  he  says.  His  only  object  is 
to  seek  pleasure  and  to  shun  pain,  even  at  the  very 
instant  that  he  rejects  the  greatest  pleasures  or  em- 
braces pains  the  most  acute.  These  eternal  and 
bresbtible  sentiments  ought  to  be  the  great  study  of 
the  moralist  and  the  legislator.  The  principle  o/uliliiy 
tubjects  everything  to  these  two  motives."  Here  we 
have  a  dear  statement  of  the  view  that  pleasure  and 
pain  are  the  only  possible  motives  to  action,  the  only 
ends  at  wKich  we  can  aim.  This  is  the  view  that  we 
hare  now  to  consider. 

\  6.  PsTCHOLoaicAi.  Hedonism. — Psychological  He- 
donism U  the  theory  that  the  ultimate  object  of  desire 
b  pleasure.     The  best  known  exponent  of  this  doctrine 


■  It  {■  profaibly  tnie,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  ur£cd.  that  the  idea  of 
[JiaiUM  t*  alwajn  pleasant  ( see  Mind,  New  Series  VoL  IV,  OU 14^ 
B«  Qd»  doc*  not  affcci  the  present  poinL 
t,  chap,  L 
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is  John  Stuart  Mill.'  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book 
on  UlUilarianism  he  reasons  in  the  following  way. 
"And  now  to  decide  whether  this  is  really  so;  n-hether 
mankind  do  desire  nothing  for  itself  but  that  which  is 
■  pleasure  to  them,  or  of  which  the  absence  is  a  pain  ; 
we  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  question  of  fact  and 
experience,  dependent,  like  all  similar  questions,  upon 
evidence.  It  can  only  be  determined  by  practised 
self' consciousness  and  self-observation,  assisted  by 
observation  of  others.  I  believe  that  these  sources  of 
evidence,  impartially  consulted,  will  declare  that  desir- 
ing a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and 
thinking  of  it  as  p.Tinful,  are  phenomena  entirely  insep- 
arable, or  rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  ; 
in  strictness  of  language,  two  different  modes  of  naming 
the  same  psychological  fact  :  that  to  think  of  an  object 
as  desirable  (except  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences), 
and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  that  to  desire  anything,  except  in  propor- 
tion as  the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and 
metaphysical  impossibility."  This  passage  has  been 
well  criticised  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  in  Vx'&Methods  o/Etkict 
(Book  I.,  chap,  iv.).  He  says — "Mill  explains  that 
'  desiring  a  thing  and  finding  it  pleasant,  are,  in  strict- 

■  Nearly  alt  Hedonists,  however,  especially  egoistic  Hedoidd^ 
have  with  more  or  less  clearness  adopted  this  position.  For  a  cmetal 
historical  exposition  of  Ihe  Hedonistic  point  of  view,  the  Btudenlnuiy 
be  referred  to  Leclc/a  History  of  EunfienH  Morals,  chip.  L,  and 
Watson's  Hedoniitk  Theories,  from  ArUUppus  to  Sfenur.  The  chief 
living  exponent  of  psychological  Hedonism  is  ProfeMor  Baia  See 
his  Menial  and  Moral  Sdente.  Book  IV.,  chap,  iv.,  and  The  EmoSoM 
and  the  Wilt,  "The  Will."  chap.  viiL  Dr.  Bain, however, admiU that 
U  is  possible.  "  [or  moaients,'  to  aim  at  other  (Iiingi  than  plca«ar& 
On  Ihe  general  meaning  of  Hedonistn  and  iU  chief  varietk^ IM 
Mow,  Book  IL,  Gtu(^  iv,  H  1*4 
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ness  of  Uncage,  two  modes  of  naming  the  same 
psychological  fact.'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  proposilion  we  are  discussing  requires  to 
bo  determined  by  'practised  self-consciousness  and 
self-oliservation  ; '  as  the  denial  of  it  would  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Pleasure,  which  has  always 
tended  seriously  to  confuse  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. When  we  speak  of  a  man  doing  something  at 
his  own  'pleasure,' or  as  lie 'pleases, '  we  usually  sig- 
nify the  mere  fact  of  choice  or  preference ;  the  mere 
determination  of  the  will  in  a  certain  direction.  Now, 
if  by  'pleasant'  we  mean  that  which  influences 
choice,  exercises  a  certain  attractive  force  on  the  will, 
it  is  an  assertion  incontrovertible  because  tautological, 
Co  say  that  we  desire  what  is  pleasant — or  even  that 
we  desire  a  thing  in  proportion  as  it  appears  pleasant. " 
This  would  mean  simply  that  we  desire  it  in  proportion 
«a  we  desire  it;  because  "appears  pleasant " means 
simply  "is  desired  by  us."  But.  as  Dr. Sidgwick  goes 
on  to  say,  if  we  understand  "pleasure"  in  a  more  exact 
•ense,  it  is  not  obvious  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure.  If  we  take  pleasure  to  mean  the  agree- 
able feelingwhichattenils  the  satisfaction  of  our  wants, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  evident  that  this  is  always  what 
we  dcsjra  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  rather 
that  this  is  nal  always  what  we  desire. 

J7.  Tll«  Object  of  Desibi.  (i)  The  Paradox  0/  He- 
liomsm. — In  the  partof  thejI/c/Aorfs  of  Ethics  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  Dr.  Siilgwick  goes  on  to 
■ffue  that  in  fact  what  we  desire  is  very  frequently 
•orae  objective  end,  and  not  the  accompanying  pleft- 
eiin.     He  points  out  that  even  when  we  do   .esire 
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pleasure,  the  best  way  to  get  it  is  often  to  forget  it  ' 
If  we  think  about  the  pleasure  itself,  we  are  almost 
Bure  to  miss  it ;  whereas  if  we  direct  our  desires 
towards  objective  ends,  the  pleasure  cornea  of  itselt 
This  is  not  true  of  all  pleasures.  It  is  true  chiefly  of 
the  "pleasures  of  pursuit."'  "Take,  for  example," 
says  Dr.  Sidgwick,  "the  case  of  any  game  wliich  in- 
volves— as  most  games  do — a  contest  for  victory.  No.  J 
ordinary  player  before  entering  on  such  a  contest,  has! 
any  desire  for  victory  in  it :  indeed  lie  often  finds  it  1 
difficult  to  imagine  himself  deriving  gratification  from 
such  victory,  before  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the 
competition.  What  he  deliberately,  before  the  game 
begins,  desires,  is  not  victory,  hut  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  this  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game 
is  generally  indispensable.  This  desire,  which  does 
not  exist  at  first,  is  stimulated  to  considerable  intensity 
by  the  competition  itsel£"  "A  certain  degree  of  dis- 
interestedness seems  to  be  necessary  In  order  to  obtain 
full  enjoyment  A  man  who  maintains  throughout  an 
epicurean  mood,  fixing  his  aim  on  his  own  pleasure, 
does  not  catch  the  fullspiritofthechase;  his  eagerness 
never  gets  just  the  sharpness  of  edge  which  imparts  to 
the  pleasure  its  highest  zest.  Here  comes  into  view 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  paradox  of  Hedon- 
ism, that  the  impulse  towards  pleasure,  if  too  pre- 
dominant, defeats  its  own  aim.  This  effect  is  not 
visible,  or  at  any  rate  is  scarcely  visible,  in  the  case  ot 
passive  sensual  pleasures.  But  of  our  active  enjoy- 
ments generally  ....  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 

1  See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
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we  cannot  attain  them,  at  least  in  their  highest  degree, 
BO  long  as  we  concentrate  our  aim  on  them." 
"Similarly,  the  pleasures  of  thought  and  study  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  by  those  who 
have  an  ardour  of  curiosity  which  carries  the  mind 
temporarily  away  from  self  and  its  sensations.  In  all 
kinds  of  Art,  again,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty 
is  attended  by  intense  and  exquisite  pleasures;  but  in 
order  to  get  them,  one  must  forget  them."  This 
"paradox  of  Hedonism,"  that  in  order  to  get  pleasure 
is  necessary  to  seek  something  else,  was  to  some 
lent  recognized  even  by  Mill ;  but  he  does  not  seem 
have  perceived  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  view 
that  desire  is  always  directed  towards  pleasure. 
Desire  can  evidently  be,  at  least  temporarily,  directed 
not  towards  pleasure,  but  towards  certain  objective 
ends. 

$  8.  Thb  Objelt  of  Desire.  (2)  Wants  prior  io  Sat- 
itfactions. — We  must  next  notice  another  point,  which 
was  brought  out  chiefly  by  Butler '  and  Hulcheson, 
though  some  subsequent  writers  have  ignored  it — vis. 
that  many  kin'ls  of  pleasure  would  not  exist  at  all,  if 
they  were  not  preceded  by  certain  desires  for  objects. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pleasures  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections. No  one  could  possibly  feel  these  pleasures 
unless  he  were  first  benevolent — i'.  e.  had  a  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the 
very  existence  of  the  pleasure  depends  on  the  fact  that 
desire  is  first  directed  towards  something  other  than 
pleasure.     It  might  even  be  argued  that  this  is  the  case 

»  S«  Sidgwick's  History  af  Ethics,  p.  irp  :  and  c/.  Green's  edition 
of  Hume,  vtA.  jL,  Inlrod.  p.  J6.  Green's  Frotcgomena  to  Ethia,  {  161. 
pi  167.  CainTi  Critical  Philoiophy  of  Kant,  vol  il,  p.  !^  niti. 
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with  all  pleasures.  Pleasure  ensues  upon  the  satu 
tion  of  certain  wants,  and  the  wants  must  be  prior  to 
file  satisfactions.  We  have  a  "disinterested"  desire 
for  food,  before  we  can  have  a  desire  for  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  the  taking  of  food.  From  this  coii- 
Bideration  also  it  appears  that  there  are  some  desires 
which  are  not  desires  for  pleasure. 

§  9.  The  Object  of  Desire.  (3)  Pleasures  and  Plea- 
Mure.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  certain  plausibility  in  Mill's  statements,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  account  for  this  plausibility.  Tt 
teems  to  arise  from  an  ambiguity '  in  the  word  "plea- 
sure." Pleasure  is  sometimes  understood  to  mcaa 
agreeable  feeling,  or  the  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and 
sometimes  it  is  understood  to  mean  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  The  hearinj;  of  music  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  pleasure  ;  but  of  course  the  hearing  of  music  is 
not  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  it  is  an  object  that  gives 
satisfaction.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that  wheo 
we  speak  of  "  pleasures "  in  the  plural,  or  rather  in 
the  concrete,  we  mean  objects  that  give  satisfaction ; 
whereas  when  we  speak  of  '*  pleasure"  in  the  abstract 
we  more  often  mean  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  which 
such  objects  bring  with  them.'  But  this  is  not  always 
the  case. 

Perhaps  this  distinction  is  more  obvious  In  the  case 
lof  pain  than  in  the  case  of  pleasure.  Pain  is  generally 
understood  as  the  negative  of  pleasure,  i.  e.  as  meaning 
daagreeable  feeling,  or  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.     But 

1 A  «ec*ni  ambiffuily.    Another  amMgnlty,  pointed  out  t>y  Dr. 
Vdgwlck.  has  tieen  alfeadv  referred  to  above. 
»CJ.  Da  WMd'i  wticle  on  "Piychology"  In  the  Ene, 
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we  speak  of  "pains"  we  usually  mean  objects 
that  produce  a  disagreeable  feeling;  and  indeed  we 
osually  mean  objects  of  a  definite  kind — vis.  organic 
sensations.  The  pain  of  toothache,  for  instance,  is  not 
merely  a  feeling  of  disagreeabl*>ness  or  dissatisfaction, 
but  a  definite  sensation.  That  sensation  is  an  object, 
and  it  is  an  object  which  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
disa^reeableness.  The  sensation  of  burning  is  another 
object;  the  sensation  of  a  stunning  blow  is  another 
object;  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  wrongly  is 
>nother  object.  All  these  objects  bring  with  tlicm  a 
disagreeable  feeling;  but  in  all  of  them  the  object 
which  brings  the  disagreeable  feeling,  or  is  accom- 
panied by  the  disagreeable  feeling,  is  quite  distinguish- 
ible  from  the  feeling  of  disagrecableness  itself. ' 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  what  we  desire  is  always 
pleasure,  what  seems  to  be  meant  is  that  what  we  de- 
tire  is  always  some  object  the  attainment  of  which  is 
iccompanied  by  an  agreeable  feeling.  But  this  is  SO 
tme  that  it  is  almost  a  tautology.  It  is  clear  that  if  we 
desire  anything,  the  attainment  of  it  will  bring  at  least 
>  temporary  satisfaction  ;  and  this  satisfaction  will  be 
■ccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  satisfaction — i.  e.  pleasure. 
Consequently,  anything  that  we  desire  may  be  said  to 
be  ■  pleasure — i.  e.  something  that  will  bring  pleasure 
when  attained.     The  man  who  desires  the  overthrow 


a  aMl  Tilchener  (OuBine  of  Psycholofy)    are  honourably 
_  I  unong  psycholo^sts  by  the  are  with  which  they 

kav*  diatinguiEhcd   between   pain   and  onpleaunlneHi.    Organic 
a  dUtincl  sensation  in  quite  the  same  sense  in 
■  or  BmelJ  ia  a  distinct  senialion.    The  feeline  or 
)  of  pleasure  and  pain,  though  perhaps  inwparable  from 
n  be  diatiDSuished  (rom  thcio  quite  dearly. 
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of  a  political  party,  for  instance,  will  be  pleased  if  tl 
event  happens,  We  may  consequently  say  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  in  this 
flense  that  we  use  the  phrase  "an  unexpected  pleasure," 
and  the  like.  But  evidently  the  overthrow  of  a  politi- 
cal party  is  not  itself  an  agreeable  feeling;  it  only 
brings  an  agreeable  feeling  with  it  The  fact  that  we 
desire  pleasures  is  no  evidence  that  we  desire  pleasure. 
A  passage  from  Mill  may  help  to  make  this  clear. 
' '  What,  for  example,"  he  asks. '  "  shall  we  say  of  the 
love  of  money?  There  is  nothing  originally  more  de- 
sirable about  money  than  about  any  heap  of  glittering 
pebbles.  Its  worth  is  solely  that  of  the  things  which 
it  will  buy ;  the  desires  for  other  things  than  itself, 
which  it  is  a  means  of  gratifying.  Yet  the  love  o( 
money  is  not  only  one  of  Ihe  strongest  moving  forces 
of  human  life,  but  money  is,  in  many  cases,  desired  in 
and  for  itself;  the  desire  to  possess  it  is  often  stronger 
than  the  desire  to  use  it,  and  goes  on  increasing  when 
■II  the  desires  which  point  to  ends  beyond  it,  to  be 
compassed  by  it.  are  faUing  off.  It  may  be  then  said 
truly,  that  money  is  desired  not  for  the  sake  of  an  end, 
but  as  part  of  the  end.  From  being  a  means  to  happi- 
ness, it  has  come  to  be  itself  a  principal  ingredient  of 
the  individual's  conception  of  happiness.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the  great  objects  of 
human  life — power,  for  example,  or  fame,  .  .  .  The 
strongest  attraction,  both  of  power  and  of  fame,  is  the 
immense  aid  they  give  to  the  attainment  of  our  other 
wishes  ;  and  it  is  the  strong  association  thus  generated 
between  them  and  all  our  objects  of  desire,  which  givM 

>  UtiXitarianism,  chap.  iv. 
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I  the  direct  desire  of  them  the  intensity  it  often  aa- 
Bumes,  so  as  in  some  characters  to  surpass  in  strength 
all  other  desires.  In  these  cases  the  means  have  he- 
come  a  part  of  the  end,  and  a  more  important  part  of 
it  than  any  of  the  things  which  they  are  means  to. 
Wliat  was  once  desired  as  an  instrument  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  has  come  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake.  In  being  desired  for  its  own  sake  it  is,  however, 
desired  as  ^ur-/ of  happiness.  .  .  .  The  desire  of  it  is 
not  a  different  thing  from  the  desire  of  happiness,  any 
more  than  the  love  of  music,  or  the  desire  of  health. 
They  arc  included  in  happiness.  They  are  some  of  the 
elements  of  which  the  desire  of  happiness  is  made  up. 
Happiness  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete 
whole;  and  these  are  some  of  its  parts."  The  mean- 
ing of  all  this  seems  quite  clear.  Evidently  money, 
power,  fame,  music,  and  health  are  not  parts  of  agree- 
able feeling.  ^VTiat  Mill  means  is  th:it  they  are  parts 
of  that  totality  of  objects  which  g-ives  agreeable  feeling. 
That  we  desire  such  objects,  then,  may  show  that  we 
seek  pleasures,  but  not  that  we  seek  pleasure.  And 
that  we  seek  pleasures  is  a  mere  tautology.  It  means 
atmply  that  we  seek  what  we  seek. 

\  IOl  Can  Reason  serve  as  a  Motive? — Even  those 
writers  who  have  not  committed  themselves  to  the  view 
thai  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  possible  motives, 
have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  argue  that  at  least 
Reason  is  not  capable  of  serving  as  a  motive  to  action. 
This  ricw  was  most  clearly  staled  by  Hume,  when  he 
aaitl '  that  "Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be.  the  slave 
of  the  passions,  and  can  never  pretend  to  any  other 
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office  than  to  aerve  and  obey  them."  The  term  Pa»- 
iion,  as  here  used,  is  practically  synonymous  with  Im- 
pulse ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  statement  is  that  nil 
actions  depend  on  particular  impulses,  while  reason 
can  at  the  most  only  indicate  the  means  by  which  these 
impulses  may  be  gratilied.  Reason,  it  is  thus  held, 
cannot  form  any  new  motive  for  us  :  it  can  only  show 
how  an  existing  motive  may  be  pursued  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  view,  however,  seems  to  rest  on  that 
false  conception  oflhenatureofdesireto  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  mental  constilutioii  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  and  independent  desires,  among  which 
reason  works  as  a  separate  faculty.  If  we  recognise 
that  our  desires  form  a  universe,  then  they  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  independently.  The  problem  then  is  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  whole  within  which  par- 
ticular desires  emerge.  If  that  whole  is  a  rational  sys- 
tem, the  desires  which  grow  up  in  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  desires  that  might  exist  in  a  being 
in  whom  reason  is  not  yet  developed.  In  this  sens^ 
therefore,  reason  may  be  said  not  only  to  guide  oar 
desires,  impulses,  or  passions,  but  actually  to  consti- 
tute their  determinate  nature.  Reason,  that  is  to  say, 
may  set  before  us  ends  or  motives  which  lor  an  im- 
tional  being  would  not  exist  at  all.  In  this  senses 
then,  reason  is  capable  of  fumiahing  us  with  motives 
to  action. 

§  11.  Is  Rkasok  THf  o(jt.T  MoTivi? — There  is,  bow- 
ever,  an  error  of  an  opposite  kind  against  which  also 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  though  no  doubt  it  is  one 
into  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  in  much  less  dan- 
ger of  falling.     We  must  not  suppose  that  all  motirt 
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rational  motives,  i.  t. 
19  always  for  a  human  bt 
were  guided  entirety  hy 
better  understood  by 


that  the  inducement  to  act 
ing  what  it  would  be  if  ha 
eason.  This  view  may  be 
;ference    to  the  doctrine  of 


Socrates.  Socrates  maintained  that  "virtue  is  know- 
ledge, "  by  which  he  meant  that  if  we  knew  with  perfect 
clearness  what  the  nature  of  the  moral  end  is  we  should 
inevitably  pursue  it.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
within  a  completely  rational  universe  the  supreme  good 
would  serve  as  the  supreme  inducement.  But  if  it  is 
possible  that  a  man  may  know  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  good  and  yet  not  occupy  a  completely  rational 
uaiveise,  then  it  is  possible  to  know  the  good  and  not 
to  pursue  it  Now  it  seems  clear  at  least  that  it  is  pos- 
wble  to  know  what  is  good  with  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  clearness,  and  yet  not  pursue  it.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  familiar  saying,  "Video  meliora  proboque,  de- 
lenora  sequor."  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  motive 
lo  action  is  not  always  completely  rational. 

§  18.  How  Motives  ake  Cokstitutkd. — The  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  lo  which  we  are  led  is  that  motives  are 
neither  constituted  simply  by  pleasure  and  pain,  nor 
simply  by  dominant  desires,  passions,  or  impulses,  nor 
simply  by  reason,  but  that  they  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  universe  within  which  they  emerge.  A 
motive,  we  may  say  generally,  is  an  end  which  is  in 
harmony  or  conformity  with  the  universe  within  which 
it  b  presented  At  any  given  moment  in  our  lives 
there  are  various  possible  ends  which  we  may  set  be- 
fore ourselves.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the 
content  of  our  world  might  be  changed,  so  as  lo  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  system  of  our  conscious- 
am^     Now,  in  so  lar  as  any  such  change  presents  itsdf 
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to  us  as  something  which  coulJ  be  brought  about  bf- 
our  own  activity,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  possible 
motive  to  action.  Whether  it  will  actually  move  us  to 
act  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  motive  pre- 
sented to  us  is  compatible  with  other  possible  motives 
which  are  presenled  to  us  at  the  same  time.  The 
line  of  action  that  is  finally  willed  by  ua  is  that  which 
coheres  most  perfectly  with  the  general  system  of  our 
consciousness.  Whether  or  not  the  line  thus  adopted 
is  a  reasonable  line  depends  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  are  living  within  a  rational  universe.' 

At  this  point,  however,  wc  come  definitely  upon  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  Chaj^ 
acter  and  Conduct ;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  great 
importance,  it  seema  to  require  a  separate  chapter, 

'  In  connection  with  this  point,  rcrerence  may  be  prolitably  nude 
to  Dr.  Sidgwick'"  adide  on  "  Unreasonable  Action  "  I^Vind.  New 
Setia,  Ho.  6;,  aad  to  Ui.  Sloul's  Ajiaiytu:  P^ckology,  VoL  IL,  p.  tbf. 
See  alto  Bounqoet'i  Piyekol^y  ef  tht  Moral  Sitf,  LectWE  IX. 
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NoTBOx  Pleasure  and  Desire. 


It  isaammedinUiis  chapter  that  a  satisfied  desire  brings  pleasure 
whOe  an  unsalislied  desire  (or  an  unsalistied  appetite)  is  aucom- 
panied  by  pain.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  thai  Ihis  Is  a  point 
oo  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  ;  and  that  the 
new  taken  in  the  text  is  nut  universaJly  adopted.  The  chief  point 
on  which  thcie  is  difference  of  oj'inion  is  with  reference  to  what 
arc  called  "the  Pleasures  of  PorsuiL"  ItisheWbysomewriters.and 
notably  by  Professor  Sidgwick.  thai,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  existence 
of  these  pleasures,  unsatisfied  desires  and  appetites  are  frequently 
in  themselves  rather  pleasurable  than  painful.  It  may  be  well  here 
lo  add  a  few  words  on  this  point  Professor  Sidgwick's  view  is 
thus  staled  in  the  Methods  oj  Etbki  (Book  I.,  cliap.  iv.,  $3,  p.  4B)  >- 
'  When  a  desire  is  having  its  natural  effect  in  causing  the  action* 
which  tend  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  ll  seems  to  be  conunonly 
either  a  neulrai  or  a  more  or  less  pleasurable  consciousness  :  even 
when  this  altainmcnl  is  still  remote.  At  any  rale  the  consciousness 
of  eager  activity,  In  which  this  desire  is  an  essential  item.  Is  highly 
pleasurable :  and  in  fact  such  pleasures,  which  we  may  call  generally 
the  pleasures  of  Pursuit,  constitute  a  considerable  element  in  the 
Ictal  enjoyment  of  life.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  lay 
thai  tbcy  are  more  imporlani  than  the  pleasures  of  Attainment :  and 
tn  many  C3scsit  is  Iheprospeclofthe  former  talher  than  of  the  latter 
thai  induces  us  to  engage  in  a  pursuit'  >  I  believe  that  this  anti- 
tbcsia  between  "  Pursuil  *  and  "  Altainmcnl '  involves  a  fundamental 
DuKonccption,  and  it  secnu  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  importance 
Uut  this  misconception  should  be  removed.  There  is,  so  far  as  I 
^MMe,  nosuchlhingasa  pleasure  of  Pursuit,  as  opposed  to  Allain- 
■DCOL  The  truth  appears  to  me  la  tic  rather  thai  there  are  Iwo  kinds 
df  alUinmenl— what  might  be  called  progrrssivc  attainment  and 
Cdliutro^  if  attainment  The  "pleasure  of  Pursuit'  is,  1  think,  in 
nstJily  the  pleasure  of  progressive  Allainment  When  it  was  said, 
lor  Instance.  "Id  held  Truth  in  my  hand.  I  would  lei  it  go  again  for 
1^  fUtaurt o!  furtuing  it'  what  was  really  intendedseema  to  hare 
been  the  plMoirt  of  progressively  attaining  it    And  I  think  this  It 

1  For  aonie  fnrtber  illuslrations  of  Dr.  Sidgwick*!  view,  the  reader 
Bs»i  be  Kferred  to  ^iud,  New  Series,  vol  i,  Na  t  (Jan.  1891),  jip. 
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the  case  also  w!(h  those  pleasures  Ihal  are  referred  to  l>y  Prafea 
Sidgwick  as  "pleasures  of  Pursuit'  He  takes  the  case,  for  itwlantii 
oE  a  game  of  skilL  "No  ordinary  player,  before  entering  on  rachl 
contest,  has  any  desire  for  victory  in  it :  indeed  he  often  finds  W 
diflicultto  imagine  himself  deriving  gntlificalion  from  such  V 
before  he  has  actually  engaged  in  the  competitioa  What  ha  deli 
eralcly,  tiefore  the  ijame  begins,  desires  is  not  victory,  bat  tbe  pleav 
ant  excitement  of  the  struggle  for  it ;  only  for  the  full  developmeiit 
of  Ihis  pleasure  a  transient  desire  to  win  the  game  is  cenemlly  in- 
dispensable. This  desire,  which  does  not  exist  at  first.  la  stimnlalcd 
to  considerable  intensity  by  the  competition  itulf :  and  in  proportion 
as  it  is  thus  stimulated  both  the  mere  contest  becon^es  more  pleasur- 
able, and  the  victory,  which  was  originally  indifferent,  ootncs  to 
affuid  a  keen  cnjcymenL*  With  the  whole  of  this  passage  I  iffve, 
with  the  tingle  exception  of  the  statement  that  tlie  contetl  becomes 
more  pleasiusble  in  proportion  as  the  desire  to  win  the  game  it 
■limulated.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  methal  wemaydlstingnidi 
lietween  two  kinds  of  de$lre  to  win  the  game — vU.  the  deiire  to  win 
it  simply  aa  a  catastrophic  result,  and  the  desire  to  win  it  as  the  cuU 
minating  point  in  a  continuous  process.  In  proportion  as  I  b«  former 
kind  of  desire  is  stimulated,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  game  ceaM* 
to  t>e  pleasurable.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  common  experience  ttiat  Ou 
gambler  whose  aim  is  fixed  exclusively  on  the  result  of  (he  ganw 
ceases  to  get  any  real  pleasure  from  it.  Theman  whoreallj'enjayk 
the  game  is  he  who  desires  victory,  but  desires  it  only  as  the  calnd* 
Dating  point  in  a  progressive  series.  And  the  same  applies  in  ether 
caic&  The  mountaineer  who  merely  wishes  to  reach  the  It 
peak,  la  simply  annoyed  by  the  process  of  climbing  up :  he  v 
prefer  to  r^ch  it  by  a  balloon  or  by  a  hydraulic  hoisL  The  a 
whoenjoys  the  ascent  is  the  one  who  desires  the  end  only  In  ao  fa 
U  it  gives  unity  and  completeness  to  the  process  of  attaining  II.  T 
alto  the  man  who  is  merely  inlcreiiled  in  the  conclusion  al  Aft 
does  not  enjoy  the  novel  in  which  it  is  totd :  his  view  Is  rather  IS 
that  ot  Christopher  Sly— "Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  \ 
would  twere  done  I "  The  man  who  really  enjoys  tlie  story  is 
for  the  end  only  in  relation  to  the  process  that  leads  up  U>  IL  >fo4 
Uie  man  who  desires  an  end  in  relation  to  the  process  of  reachlnf  ' 
k,  is  not,  I  think,  correctly  descrilwd  as  receiving  pleasure  frooi  a 
furtuil.  as  distinguished  from  an  attainment  The  pumnt  !^  for 
htm,  a  progressive  attainment.  From  the  nature  of  the  cue,  he 
could  not  attain  otherwise  than  by  pursuit  A  story,  for  la 
daM  not  adail  of  uy  kind  of  attainment  t>at  that  of  gdaig  It 
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tt  (ram  becinning  to  cad  la  inch  »  process  tbe  deatm  receive*  i 
oootiDaous  golisfaction,  and  is  not  properly  regarded  as  waiting  for 
hs  ^jslaction  till  the  end  is  reached. 

I  maceive  that  this  vienr  inay  be  applied  even  to  such  a  case  as 
Ihol  of  hunger.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  somewhat  incorrect 
lo  apeak  of  the  mere  appetite  o(  hunger  as  desire  Hunger  ought,  I 
lhlnk,ta  be  sharply  distinguished  {rocalhe  desire  for  food.  It  seems 
lo  tun  tobemainly  owing  to  the  failure  lo  draw  this  distinction  that 
hongcr  I*  rcpreieoled  by  Professor  Sidg^-iclt  u  forming  an  eicep. 
lionllo  Uie general  rule  about  the  "Paradox  of  Hedonism.' ■  It 
loan*  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  cansee,  only  because  it  is  not  a  desira 
il  aU.  This,  however,  is  a  side  issue,  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
fasut  at  presenL  The  craving  of  hunger,  Ihough  not  properly  a 
desire,  seetns  to  resemble  certain  of  our  desires  in  being  susceptible 
•/  a  progressive  satisfaction :  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  1  conceive, 
Uul  the  CTa\'in);  appears  often  to  be  pleasurable,  It  is  pleasurable 
because  it  is  continuously  attaining  its  object  As  far  as  J  can  judge; 
indeed,  the  salisfaclion  of  hunger  begins,  under  norma]  condition); 
ermpriortotbetakingof  foodat  all  Th";"  watering  of  the  mouth" 
Is,  I  think,  a  commencement  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  case  of  pre- 
datorj  mimals  I  suspect  that  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  even  in 
tbe  act  of  pursuit*  .Many  rale,  the  nomialact  of  satisfying  hunger 
ilocs  not  appear  lobe  of  a  catastrophic  ctaracter.  Ducerc  arruini  ia 
a  principle  of  general  applicability.  The  satisfaction  of  the  craving 
b  a  progressive  one.  Now,  if  (his  Is  the  (."ase,  It  seems  clear  that  the 
S)eTe  fact  that  hunger  i%  tinder  normal  conditions,  rather  pleasur- 
able ibao  otherwise  (which  1  believelob.;  true),  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  that  the  mere  craving  in  itself  is  pleasurable,  or  is  not 
painful,  in  so  far  as  it  remains  unsalisiic'l.  For  under  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  not  unsatisfied,  but  is  progressively  attaining  its  end* 

Tbereii  another  point,  closely  connected  with  this  one,  which  ap- 
pear* to  me  to  be  ovcrloolced  by  Professor  Sidgwick  In  his  discus- 
sion on  the  abiivc  subject— rtc  that  our  desires  and  appetites  ate 
opable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  an  imaginative  satisfaction. 

»See*ri»«iJc/ffAi.;.<.  Boolcl,  chap.iv,(^p.49!  "This effect" 
[irfftOMlwe  lose  pleasure  bysceldngil]  "Is  not  visible,  or  at  any 
nic  b  acarcelj  visible,  in  the  case  of  pa:;sive  sensual  pleasures,* 

•SMabOT«;l7. 

■It  iscniy  In  Iku  sense,  I  think,  thai  Ihare  Is  any  real  "pleaasn 

t$9tthfOipttKtr'aDala0f£lhia,pp.  i^I5& 
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it  mzy  3lio  be  said  that  ihe  Imaginative  satisfy  their  deslret  many 
times  berore  they  are  satisfied  in  fact,  while  Ihe  unimaginative  tia«e 
but  a  single  satisfaction.  The  imaginative  player,  even  U  be  lo«c^ 
loses  but  once  for  a  score  of  times  that  he  has  won — in  fancy :  and 
these  imaginary  successes  may  be  quite  as  satisfying  to  his  mind  at 
the  moment  as  an  equal  number  of  real  ones  would  have  been.  Tbe 
'pleasures  of  Pursuit' are  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  lhc«c  mental 
victories;  and  this  fact  must  largely  qualify  our  view  of  them  aa 
cases  of  unsatistied  desire,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  (which 
may  not  be  always  applicable^  that  Ihe  desire  is  in  reality  atlaiiiixig 
its  end  by  means  of  a  continuous  process. 

t  make  these  remarks  merely  vAlh  Ihe  view  of  bringing  oat  tbe 
point  of  view  which  seems  to  me  correct,  and  wliicli  I  haveadopted 
in  the  present  handbook  They  are  not  by  any  means  offered  wtth 
the  view  of  giving  a  complete  solution  to  the  difficult  queatioa 
involved.! 

I  Students  interested  in  (he  suht^cl  <jI  pleasures  of  Pursuit  will  find 
further  discussion  and  admirable  tilustiations  in  Tucker^  Ii(|U^ 
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CHAFTER  in. 


CSAKACTXK   AND  COKDIXT. 

1 1  GnrsKAL    Rkmases.     We    now    understand,   in 

le  degree,   what  Is  meant  by  Will,  Desire,   Motive, 

idon,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship 

een  these;  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider 

nature  of  Character  and  its  relation  to  Conduct 

discussing^  this,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  famous 

ition  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  for  this  con- 

thc  relationship  between  Character  and  Conduct. 

in  considering  this,  it  seems  necessary  also  to  ex- 

the  terms  Grcumsta nee  and  HabiL     Accordingly 

itend  first  to  present  four  sections,  dealing  respeo 

Jy    with    Character,    Conduct,  Circumstance,  and 

lit,  then  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  Freedom 

the  Will,  and  finally  to  sum  up  about  the  nature  of 

Isluntary  ActiorL 

(S.  CaARACTTR.     Wehaveseen  that  Character  means 

OkB  complete  universe  or  system  constituted  by  acts 

of  will  of  a  particular  kind.     Character  is  on  the  whole 

most  important  element  in    life  from  the  point  of 

of  Kthics,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  In  iho 

leL 

The  accidental  dominance  of  a  good  purpose  at  this 

fur  that  momeiil  i>  of  comparatively  little  couseiaupairm 

aaimt  K  It  ad  Indiatioo  of  the  h«Wtiuil  ''""'"r-Mt  el 
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irume.  Heoce  Aristotle  nghtlsr  laid  en 
rontba  roTmation  of  Good  Habit' — C  c, 
WvltA^c  here  adopteil.  on  the  establisb* 
b  ^^  ^^Snaoaslj  domiuant  universe — than  on 
_ip^  M^^i^  of  *  Good  Will  at  any  given  mo 
k  Wm  ^  n^e^  fie  expression  of  character, 
^  ^tin  ^QHBBnott  of  :t  undec  the  Hmttatlons  of  _ 
lad  much  may^  i 
r  w&idk  ik  would  be  necessary  td.B 
nplcte  moral  estimatfl 


1bitt^«dl  expressed  In  Browi 


IS  lit  work.  ]rct  vmtUeA  the  inan'i  uhdohL 
lytobe  iMckeij 

to, 

tt  brofa  thnxijjb  Un(ui{e  and  escaped  ■ 
«u  1  CDobf  never  be^ 
Allt  ncn  ipiorad  in  me, 

Tbii.  I  WM  worth  lo  Cod,  whoso  wheel  (he  pitcher  shapei' 
At  thn  same  time,  it  is  true  that  "the  txee  Is  know 

by  Ita  fnilL"    The  good  character  necessarily  expre 

Itsslf  In  (,'nod  ncU  of  will. 
^i  CoRBtXT.     The  term  conduct  is  sometimM  t 

lJ>Uitl.tlwkII.  chap  V 
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h  a  loose  sense  to  include  all  sorts  of  vital  activities, 
or  al  any  rate  all  vital  activities  which  are  directed  to 
an  end.  It  is  in  this  sense,  for  instance,  that  the  term 
is  employed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.'  Consequently 
he  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  molluscs,  &&*  But  this 
seems  to  be  an  inconvenient  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Although  the  activities  of  molluscs  are 
no  doubt  adjusted  to  an  end,  yet  we  cannot  regard 
them  as  purposeful  activities,  A  purposeful  activity 
b  not  merely  directed  to  an  end,  but,  as  Kant  put  it, 
directed  by  the  idea  of  an  end.  Now  even  the  higher 
animals,  in  so  far  as  they  ere  guided  by  mere  instinct,* 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  such  idea.  They 
move  towards  certain  ends,  but  they  do  not  an//  these 
ends.  They  have  an  end,  but  they  have  no  purpose.* 
Now  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  purposeless  acts  are  not 
to  be  included  in  conduct.  Hence  it  seems  best  to 
confine  the  term  conduct  to  those  acts  that  are  not 
merely  adjusted  to  ends,  but  also  defiuitely  willed.  .\ 
person's  conduct,  then,  is  the  complete  system  of  such 
acts,  corresponding  to  his  character. 

§  4.  CiRcunsTANCt, — We  have  said  that  conduct  cor- 
responds to  character.  But  of  course  the  particular 
acts  which  are  performed  by  an  individual  depend  not 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  systematic  unity  of  his  con- 

1  Data  ofEthUt.  chap.  L  *  /bui,  chap.  IL 

'4  It  may  wrll  be  doabted  whether  Ihey  ever  have  nuch  an  i<leA 
'in.  however,  who  is  certainly  a  high  authority,  >«ems  diapotcd 
to  UUibnle  Mxiie  conacioQBTiess  of  Ihc  adaptation  of  meanatocnd 
even  to  inch  very  humble  creatures  ai  earltiwarm^ 

'  It  mltjht  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  fBr^M«<.asdi»tingnI»hcd 
tn3mtnirtcttful,\o  denote  action  (such  as  initinclive  movenienls) 
b)  which  an  end  may  be  «cen  to  t>c  involved,  but  In  wttlcb  thera  ia 
of  the  end  aimed  A 
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scIouBtieas,  bm  also  on  the  conditions  or  environment 

wilhin  which  his  life  happens  to  be  passed.  Hence  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  man's  conduct  depends  upon 
his  character  and  circumstances.  We  must  now  con- 
sider what  exactly  is  to  be  understood  by  circum* 
stances. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  note  that,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  ethical  significance  of  a  man's  circum- 
stances, we  must  clear  our  minds  of  that  view  accord- 
ing to  which  circumstances  are  simply  the  external 
environment  in  which  a  man's  life  is  passed.  Under- 
stood in  this  sense,  any  contemporary  event  might  be 
called  a  circumstance — e.  g.  the  position  of  the  planets, 
the  stale  of  the  tides,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  &a 
But  for  most  purposes  (unless  we  are  believers  in  Astro- 
logy), such  conditions  are  not  to  be  classed  as  circum- 
stances at  a!L  Again,  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  in  which  a  man  lives  is  seldom  worth  reckon- 
ing as  a  circumstance  ;  though  the  presence  of  gold 
or  coal  or  iron  may  be  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
importance.  Riches  or  poverty,  health  or  disease,  are 
generally  circumstances  of  more  importance;  and  so 
are,  in  general,  a  man's  social  surroundings.  From 
such  considerations  as  this  we  may  see  that  it  is  not 
GO  easy  as  it  might  at  first  appear  to  determine  what  ■ 
man's  circumstances  are,  in  any  sense  thai  is  ethically 
significant.  Circumstances  in  this  sense  are  not  any- 
thing external  to  the  man,  but  only  external  conditions 
in  so  far  as  they  enter  into  his  life.  What  are  to  bs 
reckoned  circumstances  in  this  sense,  is  a  question  that 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  man.  Hence  it  is  some- 
what misleading  to  speak  as  if  character  and  citcum- 
stance  were  two  co-ordinate  factors  in  human  lifej 
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ce  it  depends  largely  on  character  whether  anything 
bo  be  reckoned  a  circumstance  or  not.' 
ikgain,  are  we  to  say  that  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
[ood  memory,  or  a  good  temper,  or  a  good  under- 
iUding,  or  a  good  reputation,  is  an  element  in  his 
tract  er  or  in  his  circumstance?  Such  facts  depend 
gely  on  the  systematic  constitution  of  a  man's  con- 
ous  life,  and  so  belong  to  his  character ;  yet,  on  the 
*er  band,  they  may  be  regarded  as  circumstances 
which  he  is  helped  or  hindered  in  the  conduct  of  his 
t  Even  the  fact  that  a  man  has  already  formed  a 
Dd  habit  of  action — say,  a  habit  of  punctuality — may 
a  favourable  circumstance  with  reference  to  his  future 
relopmenL  Thus  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
estJon  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  a  thing  is 
[arded,  whether  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  element 
character  or  of  circumstance.  Probably  by  far  the 
ntest  part  of  any  man's  present  circumstance  is 
aply  the  expression  of  what  his  past  character  has 

Bence,  when  we  say  that  a  man's  actions  are  the 
lult  of  his  character  and  his  circumstance,  we  must 
Dcmber  that  two  men  living  to  all  appearance  in  the 
ne  general  conditions  may  in  reality  be  in  wholly 
Eerent  circumstances.  WTiat  stimulates  one  may 
press  another,  just  as  "the  twilight  that  sends  the 
US  to  roost  sets  the  fox  to  prowl,  and  the  lion's  roar 
gathers  the  jackals  scatters  the  sheep."'    \Vhat 

e  •u££estive  icmarks  on  this  point  will  be  [ound  in  a  papet 
■  Chancier  and  Ihc  Eroolion*,'  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand,  la  itind,  new 
>,  Vol  v..  No.  la  The  relalionahip  bclween  characlcr  and  dr- 
±*BCG  hoi  also  been  broughl  out.  in  a  profound  and  *U£gc*tiie 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet.  Id  As/tcls  of  the  Social  Problem 
iL' P*yvbology' ia Encyctopadta  Bnlniuiiai, p. ^ 
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is  physically  the  same  is  !n  such  cases,  to  all  intents, 
a  different  circumstance. 

§  6,  Habit. — The  significance  of  Habit  has  alread/ 
been  to  some  extent  indicated  in  connection  with  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  reference  has  been  made  to 
Aristotle's  view  that  the  main  thing  in  the  moral  life 
is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.  This  view  was 
put  forward  by  Aristotle  in  opposition  to  the  Socralic 
doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  Knowledge  ; '  yet  the 
two  views  are  not  so  much  opposed  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Virtue  is  a  kind  of  Icnowledge,  as  well  as 
a  kind  of  habit  It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  a  point  of  view.  The  virtuous  man  is  one 
who  lives  continuously  in  the  universe  which  is  con- 
stituted by  duly.  To  live  continuously  in  that  universe 
is  a  habit ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  species  of 
insight.  The  man  who  lives  in  a  different  universe 
sees  things  habitually  in  a  different  way — through  a 
differently  coloured  glass,  we  might  say.  To  be  virtu- 
ous, therefore,  is  to  possess  habitually  a  certain  kind 
of  knowledge  or  insight.  And  thus  both  Socrates  and 
_Aristotle  were  right.  Virtue  is  both  a  kind  of  know- 
i  kind  of  habit.  Habit,  in  fact,  in  the  sense, 
li  the  term  is  applied  to  moral  chaiacter,  is  n< 
I|  Is  not  on  a  level  with  habits  su^! 
1^  walking  or  speaking  or  of  wearing' 
^  fn  short,  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
ft  Moondarily  automatic  action.  It 
Habits  which  have  a  caoral  ngai' 
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ficance  are  habits  of  deliberate  choice. '  Now  deliber- 
ate choice  depends  on  thought  or  reason. '  In  order 
to  choose  the  right,  in  the  sense  in  which  such  a  choice 
has  any  moral  significance,  we  must  know  the  right. 
If  we  simply  hit  on  the  right  course  by  chance,  we  do 
not  really  choose  the  right  Right  willing,  therefore, 
depends  on  true  insight  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
have  true  insight  without  willing  rightly  is  a  further 
question,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  shortly.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  partly  see  what  Socrates  meant 
by  saying  that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  knowledge.  It 
depends  on  the  occupation  of  a  certain  point  of  view, 
on  the  possession  of  a  certain  rational  insight  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  saying  that 
»lrtue  is  habit  It  is  not  merely  a  certain  act  of  will, 
but  a  continuous  state  of  character,  a  steadfast  occu- 
pation of  a  definite  universe. 

Another  point  which  it  is  important  to  notice  in  this 
connection  is  that  action  which  has  thus  become 
habitual  tends  to  be  pleasant  A  good  character,  for 
bstancc,  is  one  whose  dominant  interest  lies  within  a 
certain  form  of  moral  universe.  Such  a  character  will 
find  pleasure  in  acting  in  accordance  with  this  interest 
Hence  Aristotle  says  again  >  that  "  a  man  is  not  good 
at  all  unless  he  takes  pleasure  in  noble  deeds.  No  one 
would  call  a  man  just  who  did  not  take  pleasure  in 
doing  justice,  nor  generous,  who  took  no  pleasure  in 
acts  of  generoaity,  and  so  on."  Further,  habit,  as  is 
said,   becomes  a  second  nature  ;  so  that  actions  that 

>*B«w  ^  t  V4r  Ifx  '»c-><*T»4  ['VirtDe.  then,  i»   ■  bald  «4 
cbuiec*).— AHilotie'i  Elkicf,  II.  vi  15, 
»Cf.  Green's  Ptotenomena  to  Ethics,  Book  IL,  chap.  iL 
■JTMBNtfcAuM  EtMitt,  L  vUL  U 
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have  become  habitual  are  done  almost  instinctively, 
at  least  without  the  necessity  for  definite  reflection. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Its  application 
will  become  especially  apparent  when  we  are  dealing 
wiih  some  of  the  theories  of  Kant.  ~| 

§  6.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will. — We  are  now  in  ■ 
position  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  human  fireedom,' 
in  so  far  as  this  has  ethical  significance. 

Some  views  on  this  point  may  almost  immediately 
be  ruled  out  of  court  Thus,  it  has  been  argued  that 
there  is  no  real  freedom,  since  men  are  determined  by 
circumstances.  This  was  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of 
Robert  Owen,  the  Socialist.  Accordingly,  he  made 
it  his  great  aim  in  life  tc  improve  men's  external  con- 
ditions. But  we  have  seen  that  mere  external  condi- 
tions are  not  circumstances  in  any  sense  that  is  ethically 
important.  Before  setting  ourselves  to  improve  men's 
conditions,  we  should  ask  ourselves  how  far  their  con- 
ditions are  real  circumstances  to  them,  and  what  sort 
of  circumstances  they  are.  To  ask  this  is  at  the  same 
time  to  ask  what  sort  of  people  they  are.  It  is  a  com- 
plete mistake  to  suppose  that  men  arc  determined 
by  conditions  that  are  in  any  true  sense  external  to 
them, 

Agam,  freedom  is  sometimes  understood  to 
the  power  of  acting  without  motives.  But  this  also  is 
an  absurdity.  To  act  without  motives,  i".  e.  without 
reference  to  anything  that  may  reasonably  serve  as  sn 
inducement  to  action,  would  be  to  act  from  blind  im- 
pulse, as  some  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  supposed 
to  do.  But  this  13  e"idently  the  very  reverse  of  what 
we  understand  by  freedom. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  crude  mbconceptions 
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these.  It  Is  important  to  consider  in  what  sense  the 
Idea  of  freedom  is  ethically  significant. 

§7.  Frkedom  essential  to  Morals, — There  is  involved 
in  the  moral  consciousness  the  conviction  that  we 
ought  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another,  that 
one  manner  of  action  is  good  or  right,  and  another 
bad  or  eril.  Now,  as  Kant  urged,  there  would  be  no 
meaning  in  an  "ought"  if  it  were  not  accompanied  by 
B  "can."'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  "can" 
refers  to  an  immediate  possibility.  A  man  ought  to  be 
wise,  for  instance ;  but  wisdom  is  a  quality  that  can 
only  be  gradually  developed.  What  can  be  done  at 
once  is  only  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
it  Similarly,  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbours.  But 
love  is  a  feeling  that  cannot  be  produced  at  will.'  We 
can  only  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  kindly 
affections.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
ought  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  or  to  live  for  two 
hundred  years.  He  cannot  even  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  attaining  these  ends,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
Form  any  part  of  his  duty.  Now  if  a  man's  will  were 
absolutely  determined  by  his  circumstances,  it  would 
fce  strictly  impossible  for  him  to  become  anything  but 
I QC  the  lines  of  Emerson— 

*  So  nigh  ia  grandeur  to  our  dait. 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duly  whispers  low.  Thou  mHtJ^ 
The  youth  replies,  1  can," 
S  For  Ihia  reason  ICanl  even  denies  that  love  is  a  duty.    See  Meta- 
fkytlc  of  M(rnili,Mc:tion  1.  I  AbboU's  translation,  pp.  15-16).    Bulbve 
on  ba  colt ivaled.  though  il  cannot  l>e  directly  produced.    KanC* 
a  tbb  and  kindred  points  is  due  to  the  atisolute  antitheiU 
s  between  Reason  and  Feeling,    Cf.  Caird's  CriHaU 
htf  Kant,  m  tt.  pp.  SBo-^62.    Sec  alio  below.  Book  II, 
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that  which  he  does  become,  and  consequently  it  irould 
be  impossible  that  he  ought  to  be  anything  differenL 
"niere  would  thus  be  no  "ought  "  at  alL  Moral  im- 
peratives would  cease  to  have  any  meaning.'  If,  then, 
there  is  to  be  any  meaning  in  the  moral  imperative, 
the  will  must  not  be  absolutely  determined  by  circum- 
stances, but  must  in  some  sense  be  free.  This  is  tnia 
also  even  if  we  do  not,  like  Kant,  think  of  the  moral 
end  as  of  the  nature  of  an  imperative,  but  rather  as  a 
Good  or  Meal  to  be  attained.'  It  still  remains  true 
that  such  an  iileal  must  be,  as  Aristotle  put  it,  jrparri*  la) 
jnjrin  ifOpdjtiji  (practicable  and  attainable  by  man). 

I  S.  Nrcissnr  essentia!,  to  Morals. — Nevertheless, 
there  !■  a  sense  also  in  which  necessity  is  required  fof 
(he  morni  life-  The  moral  life  consists,  as  we  have 
endcHVOured  to  point  out,  in  the  formation  of  char- 
Bctcr.     Now  to  have  a  character  is  to  live  habitually 

I  In  A  certain  universe.  And  in  any  given  universe 
desires  huvo  a  definite  position  with  reference  to  one 
Another;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  to 
give  place  to  another.     Hence  the  more  decidedly  a 

'      character  is  formed,  the  more  uniform  will  be  its  choice 

1  Hence  purely  dclerminisl  writers  when  Uiey  »re  qnite  conu 

tUtent,  deny  llie  eiistenM  of  any  absolute  "ought,'  and  regard 

Elhio  not  ai  a  normative  idence,  but  as  an  ordinary  natural 

I       history  sdcnc« — investigating  what  men  do  or  (end  tn  do,  not  what 

\       Ihey  ought  lo  da    This  is  the  view,  for  instance,  which  is  taken 

'       by  Schopenhauer  (who,  in  spile  of  his  emphasis  on  the  Will,  was  ta 

1       all  intents  a  pure  delerminisl).    Cf.  Janet's  Tfieory  ofMoraU,j^  13II 

Another  good  example  of  pure  determinism,  aixompanied  by  Um 

denial  of  the  unity  of  the  neU.  leading  to  a  natural  history  view  of 

'k      Elhics.  will  he  found  in  Simmel's  EinleituMgin  die Mon^igiamidM^t 

^  Benlham'i  altitude  lo  some  extent  illustmles  the  tame  thln^    T 

■  Mow.  Book  H..  chip.  iv.. )  ^ 

■  ■  See  below.  Book  II,  chap,  a 
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mad  its  action.  I^a^,  even  in  the  case  of  characters 
that  are  I'mperfeclly  formed,  any  uncertainty  that 
exists  with  regard  to  the  action  is  due  only  to  our  im- 
perfect knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  will 
be  done  by  a  man  who  is  continually  shifting  from  one 
uaiTerse  to  another.  But  his  action  would  be  fully 
foreseen  by  any  one  who  knew  exactly  the  relation  in 
wliich  these  universes  stand  to  one  another  in  his 
mental  life.  And  not  only  is  this  true  as  a  fact  with 
regard  to  the  moral  lives  of  men,  but  it  must  be  true  if 
the  moral  life  is  to  have  any  meaning.  The  mora] 
life  means  the  building  up  of  character,  i!  e.  it  means 
the  forming  of  definite  habits  of  action.  And  if  a 
habit  of  action  be  definite,  it  is  uniform  and  predict- 
able: Now  necessity  is  often  understood  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  uniformity.  In  this  sense,  then, 
necessity  is  required  for  the  moral  life. 

{  9.  Tint  TRLE  Skkse  or  Frbedom, — It  is  apt  to  seem 
as  if  there  were  a  certain  contradiction  between  these 
fvo  demands  of  the  moral  life.  But  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction when  we  observe  precisely  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  freedom  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
necessity  that  b  demanded.  The  necessity  means 
simply  the  uniform  activity  of  a  given  character.  The 
freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  means  simply  the  absence 
of  determination  by  anything  outside  the  character 
ftselt  A  vicious  man  in  a  sense  can,  and  in  a  sense 
cannot,  do  a  good  action.  He  cannot,  in  the  sense 
that  a  good  action  does  not  issue  from  such  a  char- 
acter as  his.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
frulL  But  he  can  do  the  action,  in  the  sense  that  there 
It  nothing  to  prevent  hira  except  his  character — t.  e. 
t  himselt     Now  a  man  cannot  stand  outsida  of 
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himself,  and  regard  a  defect  in  his  own  character  as 
something  by  which  his  action  is  hindered.  If  he  can, 
but  for  himself,  ht  can  in  the  only  sense  thai  is  required 
for  morality.  To  be  free  means  that  one  is  determined 
by  nothing  but  oneself."  What  this  means,  how- 
ever, we  must  endeavour  to  explain  somewhat  more 
fully. 

§10.  Anikal  Spontaneitt. — Consider  in  what  sense 
an  animal  is  free.  As  compared  with  a  plant  or  a 
Stone,  it  evidently  has  a  certain  spontaneity.  It  is  not 
moved  from  without,  as  a  stone  seems  to  be,  but  con- 
ducts itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  inner  feelings. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  even  a  stone  is 
not  moved  entirely  from  without.  No  rock  was  ever 
thrown  to  the  ground  without  its  own  consent.  What 
we  call  the  laws  of  nature  in  obedience  lo  which  stones 
are  raised  or  thrown  down,  are  laws  of  the  stone's 
nature  as  well  as  of  things  outside  of  it.  "The  hyssop 
grows  in  the  wall,  because  the  whole  universe  cannot 
prevent  it  from  growing. " '  This  is  as  true  as  to  say 
that  it  grows  there  because  the  whole  universe  makes 
it  grow.  The  law  is  within  it  quite  as  truly  as  it  \» 
without  it.  In  this  sense  Hegel  was  no  doubt  right  in 
saying  that  the  planets  run  round  the  sun  freely  liko 
the  immortal  gods.     "The  sun  attracts  them,"  it  is 

'  Those  writers  who  insbt  on  the  fact  that  thetv  is  detmninktioo 
or  law  in  all  our  actions,  and  who  on  ihis  ground  deny  freedom,  aie 
cunimonly  known  ta  NecasilKriaos.  On  [lie  other  hand,  tlioie  who 
insut  on  liberty  lo  such  an  extent  as  lo  deny  all  law  or  delemunalioD 
in  hutnan  coikIuci,  are  called  Liberiariani  or  Inileierministi.  It  ia 
ti»»  ecnerally  r'jcognized  that  these  two  schools  of  u-riten  tinply 
rci<iesent  uppiisiie  sides  ot  tlie  same  trulli,  and  Ibat  the  ide*  of  n(f- 
A'lriHiHa/t-'H  ci-ntbincs  the  two  side. 

'  Cailyk,  I  tbitik,  nys  thit;  1  do  not  retnembci  where. 
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■aid.  But  the  sun  could  not  attract  them  unless  they 
were  willing  to  be  attracted — »'.  e.  unless  it  lay  in  their 
own  nature  to  be  attracted.  Still,  we  do  not  usually 
think  of  the  planets,  or  of  inanimate  nature  generally, 
as  having  any  spontaneity  in  its  motions.  And  rightly. 
The  movements  of  the  planets  are  not  determined  by 
themselves  ;  for  they  have  no  selves.  The  law  is  as 
truly  within  them  as  without  them  ;  but  it  is  also  as 
truly  without  them  as  within  them.  It  is,  as  we  say, 
a  "law  of  nature"  generally,  and  does  not  belong  to 
any  one  thing  in  particular.  There  is  no  centre  to 
which  the  movement  can  strictly  be  referred.  In  the 
case  of  an  animal  it  is  different  Here  there  is  a  self, 
there  is  a  centre  of  reference — ins.  the  consciousness 
of  the  anima!  itself.  It  is  from  thai  point  that  the 
iDovement  proceeds,  and  we  say  therefore  that  il  is 
spontaneous. 

§  IL  Human  Libertt. — Yet  a  mere  animal  has  not  a 
■elf  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Its  self  is  simply  the 
feeling  of  the  n:iomenL  It  has  not  a  definite  universe 
of  reference.  A  man's  self,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
uniTerse  in  which  he  habitually  lives.  For  this  reason, 
a  man  is  free  in  a  sense  in  which  an  animal  is  not  free. 
If  an  animal  could  be  supposed  to  think  and  speak,  it 
could  not  refer  its  actions  to  itself,  but  only  to  its  im- 
pulse at  this  or  that  moment  •  No  doubt,  there  would 
be  a  certain  continuity  and  predictability  in  its  im- 
pulses ;  yet  at  each  moment  they  would  have  a  certain 

IC/  Dewcyi  Ouaines  t>]  Elkks,  pp.  153-^  -An  antmal  nhkh 
doa  Dot  have  tbe  power  of  proposing  ends  toilscif  is  impelled  lo 
actkm  by  ili  wants  and  appelilet  jusi  as  (hey  come  into  conscious- 
■CM.  II  is  irritaUd  into  actings'  Sec  also  Gi^ciu's  littroduction  Ui 
9m  SMy  rfElhia,  Kiiip,  vi 
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independence,  and  would  not  refer  to  a  common  centre. 
This,  of  course,  means  simply  that  the  animal  does  not 
think,  and  consequently  does  not  bring  the  moments 
of  its  consciousness  to  a  unity.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  lives  within  the  universe  of  his  character.  In 
8o  far  as  hia  momentary  impulses  do  not  reflect  and 
reveal  that  character,  he  does  not  regard  them  as, 
strictly  speaking,  his  own.  His  acts  are  his  own  only 
when  he  is  ^;'OTse^in  doing  them — i.  e.  when  they  flow 
from  the  centre  of  his  habitual  universe.  He  has  thus 
a  centre  of  action  which  has  a  certain  relative  perma- 
nence ;  and  for  this  reason  his  acts  are  free  in  a  sense 
in  which  the  movements  of  a  mere  animal,  though 
spontaneous,  are  not  free." 

§  12.  The  Highest  Freedou. — We  see,  then,  thi 
there  are  higher  and  lower  senses  of  freedom.  Evea' 
a  stone  is  not  simply  determined  from  without, 
animal  has  spontaneity.  But  man  has  freedom  in  a 
higher  sense  than  either  of  these.  This  fact  naturally 
suggests   the  inquiry  whether  the  ordinary  freedom  o( 

I  Those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  determination,  to  the  exdi). 
■ion  of  freedom,  have  generally  also  denied  the  amty  of  the  indivi- 
dual self  or  character.  Thus  Hume  (who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  determiniat  school  in  modem  limes)  says  {Tnaliu en 
Human  Nature,  Book  I.,  Part  IV.,  section  vL) :  "  When  I  enter  most 
Intimately  into  what  I  call  myulf.  I  always  stumble  on  some  par- 
ticular perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,l[ght  or  shade,  love  or 
hatred,  pain  or  pleasure  ' ;  and  he  consequently  concludes  tliat  the 
■elf  or  personality  19  "nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  differ- 
ent perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  Inconcelvablo 
npldfty,  and  are  In  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.*  Hilt  also  ac- 
cepted this  view.  See  his  Ejiaminalion  of  Sir  W.  HamSton,  chap,  xji. 
For  (Titidsms  of  it.  see  Green's  edition  of  Hume,  vol  t.  Introd, 
I  yift,  and  Dr.  Ward's  article  on  "  Psychology  *  in  the  ^-QT'rfmf-'t 
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a  man  U  freedom  in  the  highest  sense,  or  whether 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  freedom  of  a  still  higher 
kind. 

The  answer  seems  clearly  to  be  that  there  is  a  freedom 
of  a  stili  higher  kind.  This  follows  at  once  from  tho 
(act  that  there  is  a  se//o{  a  still  higher  kind.  This  is  a 
point  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  more  fully  in 
the  sequel.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  anticipate  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  no  form  of  self 
caa  be  regarded  as  ultimately  real  except  the  rational 
aelC  If  this  is  so,  the  only  true  or  ultimate  freedom 
will  be  the  freedom  that  consists  in  acting  from  this 
■elf  as  a  centre.  This  is  recognised  even  in  ordinary 
language.  The  man  who  acts  irrationally  is  said  to 
be  "  enslaved  by  his  passions. "  He  is  thus  not  thor^ 
oughly  free.  And  indeed,  there  are  times  when  a 
man  feels  that  his  irrational  acts  are  not,  strictly 
ipeaking,  his  own.  His  true  self  lies  deeper.  This 
teems  to  have  been  felt  by  the  writer  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  when  he  referred  his  shortcomings  not  to  him- 
aelC  but  to  "sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Here  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  higher  or  rational  self.  Yet  in 
another  passage  he  seems  to  identify  himself  rather 
with  the  lower  self,  when  he  says,  "It  is  no  longer  I 
that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  roe."  Here  "1" 
refers  to  the  lower  self — the  habitual  character  of  the 
Individual — while  the  higher  or  true  self  is  referred  to 
M  "Christ,"  living  in  him  and  gradually  coming  to 
complete  realisation.  There  are,  in  fact,  we  roay  say. 
three  selves  in  every  man.  There  is  the  self  that  is 
rerenled  in  occasional  impulses  which  we  cannot  quite 
aubdae,  the  "sin  "  that,  after  all.  dwelleth  in  U9.  On 
th«  olhpT  hand,  there  is  the  permanent  character,  the 
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universe  in  which  we  habitually  live.'  And  6naUy  di0 
is  the  true  or  rational  self,  in  which  alone  we  fee)  that 
we  can  rest  with  satisfaction — the  "Christ"  (to  adopt 
the  Pauline  metaphor)  that  liveth  in  us,  and  in  whom 
we  hope  more  and  more  to  abide.  And,  as  it  is  said 
elsewhere,  "his  service  is  perfect  freedom."  It  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  maintained  that  there  is  no 
Other  perfect  freedom.  The  only  ultimate  self  b  the 
rational  self;  and  the  only  ultimate  freedom  is  the  friie- 
dom  that  we  have  when  we  are  rational.  This,  how- 
iCrer,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  fully  understood  until 
WC  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  mora!  ideal 

The  significance  of  all  this  may  perhaps  become 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed-  In  the  meantime  we 
may  now  sum  up  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Conduct  or  Voluntary 
Action. 

§  13.  The  Natuxb  of  Voluntaet  Actios. — A  definite 
I  illustration  may  perhaps  help  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  various  elements  in  voluntary  action  clear  lo  us. 

Take  the  case  of  the  desire  of  food.  The  first  ele- 
ment involved  in  this  is  the  mere  animal  afrpefUe.  This 
we  may  suppose  to  be  at  first  a  mere  blind  impulse 
analogous  to  the  organic  impulse  by  which  a  flower 
turns  to  the  light ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  such  a 
vegetable  impulse  by  the  presence  of  consciousness. 
In  this  consciousness  there  are  two  main  elements — 


1  mine  ') :  and  Itie  nme  could. 

l{  ■*  I  am  double.'  uid  Renin  j  " 

IWti'te  tbe  cither  criei.'    In  OAt*  of  nudiiesi,  the  Iwo  Mlvcad 

lfc%:..oaievef7(liniDcUyseiaratc<L  " 
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the  ideal  presentation,  in  vague  outline,'  of  the  object 
atriven  towards,  and  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
The  latter  feeling  is  twofold  :  there  is  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure in  the  anticipated  satisCaction,  and  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness connected  with  the  consciousness  of  its  ab- 
sence. Thus  in  the  appetite  of  hunger  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar craving,  partly  pleasant  and  partly  uneasy,  accom- 
panied by  a  more  or  less  vague  consciousness  of  the 
kind  of  object  that  would  yield  satisfaction.'  Desire  is 
distinguished  from  mere  appetite  by  the  definite  pre- 
sence of  a  consciousness  of  the  object  as  an  end  to  be 
aimed  at  The  appetite  of  hunger  involves  a  vague 
uneasiness,  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  kind  of  object 
that  would  removelheuneasinesa,  a  vagiteantlcipation 
of  pleasure  in  its  attainment.  Desire  of  food,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  definite  presentation  of  the  idea  of  food 
as  an  end  to  be  sought  In  this  presentation,  as  in  the 
more  vague  presentation  of  the  object  in  appetite,  there 
is  abo  involved  an  element  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The 
object  thus  definitely  presented  as  an  end  in  desire  is 
what  is  moat  properly  understood  by  a  molive.  Such 
motives  may  confiict:  the  ends  involved  maybe  in- 
compatible with  one  another.  Hence  the  desires  gov- 
erned by  these  motives  may  remain  in  abeyance.  The 
object  presented  as  a  desirable  end  may  not  be  defi- 
nitely chosen  as  an  end — f'  e.  it  may  not  become  a 
wish.  A  wish  is  a  desire  selected.  It  is  a  desire  on 
which  attention  has  been  concentrated,  and  which  has 
(has  secured  a  certain  dominance  in  our  consciousness. 
The  wbh  for  food  is  more  than  thcmere  desire  for  food. 
It  is  ■  concentrated  desire.  But  even  this  is  stilt  not  an 
is  proent  Id  the  aaimal 
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act  of  wilL  An  act  of  will  involves,  besides,  a  definite 
purpose  or  inlenlion  ;  i.  e.  in  an  act  of  will  we  do  not 
merely  concentrate  our  attention  on  an  end  as  a  good 
to  be  sought ;  but,  in  addition,  we  regard  it  as  an  end 
to  be  brought  about  by  us.  The  purpose  of  procuring  S 
food — the  intention,  for  instance,  of  working  for  a  ■ 
livelihood — is  more  than  the  mere  wish  for  food,  more 
than  a  mere  prayer  or  aspiration,  Will,  however,  in- 
volves, further,  an  actual  energising.  A  purpose  or 
intention  refers  to  the  future,  and  may  not  be  carried 
out.  In  an  act  of  will  the  idea  becomes  a  forcfc  How 
this  is  done  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  ;  and,  hap- 
pily, it  is  not  a  problem  that  we  require  here  to  solve. 
We  have  merely  to  notice  this  element  of  active  energis- 
ing as  involved  in  an  Act  of  Will.  The  man  who  wills 
to  procure  food  does  not  merely  intend  to  work,  but 
actually  does  exert  himself.  Finally,  character  is  a 
formed  habit — e.  g.  the  habit  of  activity  in  some  par- 
ticular industrial  pursuit.' 

>  Mr.  Sloul'a  article  on  "Voluntary  Action,"  already  referred 
tbould  be  consulted  on  several  of  these  point& 
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In  modern  dme*  the  interest  in  the  questionof  the  Freedom  of  Uie 
Wm  hu  been  stimulated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  have  a  clear  view 
of  human  responsibiUI)-.*  The  Mediaeval  conceptionsol  Heaven  and 
Bell  gave  t^dal  force  to  this  desire.  God  was  thought  of  as  a 
Mpcemc  Judge,  standing  outside  the  world,  andapporlionlng  inlinite 
[«w*rd9  tnd  punishments  in  accordance  with  the  lives  which  men 
bad  led,  or.  as  »ome  rather  thought,  in  accordance  with  the  beliefs 
which  Ihey  had  entertained.  This  doctrine  presented  serious  difficul- 
tiea.  On  the  one  hand,  if  Liberty  of  Indifference  were  asserted,  If 
men  were  tapposed  to  have  iht:  power  of  acting  "  without  motives," 
o*  choosing  a  particular  line  of  conduct  without  reference  to  their 
cha/aclers — i.  e.  to  the  universe  of  desires  within  wliich  they  have 
habalnally  lived— this  appeared  to  be  both  uninletligible  in  itself  and 
to  involve  too  strong  an  assertion  of  the  freedom  of  a  merely  created, 
inile.  and  dependent  being.  On  the  other  liand,  if  man  were  held 
tobe(rt«on1y  in  the  sense  Ihal  he  is  self-determined,  it  appeared 
■kif  be  cootdnot  be  regarded  as  ultimately  responsible  for  the  build- 
lag  up  of  bis  own  chuacter,  for  the  election  of  the  universe  within 
which  he  was  to  live.  This  difficulty  was  felt  as  early  as  the  time 
tJ  St  Paul :  and  the  only  solution  of  it  seems  lo  lie  in  the  acknowU 
edfnienl  that  it  is  a  mystery.    Credo  quia  absurdum. 

A  limilar  difficulty,  however,  comes  up  even  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  lo  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  society. 
How.  it  is  asked,  can  any  one  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  the 
(ormation  of  his  own  character,  seeing  that  he  is  t>om  with  particular 
bihexited  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  and  that  the  whole  development 
of  his  life  a  delemiincd  by  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  he  is 
pUced  ?  In  a  sense  we  choose  our  own  universes  j  but  the  "  we," 
the  >elf  [hat  chooses,  is  not  an  undetennined  existence.  We  are 
«Mtler«d  into  the  world  with  a  ceitain  predisposition  to  good  or  to 
evil  in  particular  directions.  Over  this  "  original  ain,"  or  original 
virtue,  which  lies  in  our  disposition  from  the  iint,  wo  have  no  con- 
trol. It  is  ourselves ;  it  constitutes  the  particular  nature  which  we 
tohefit  J  and  the  directions  in  which  it  moves  us  depend  on  the  cir- 
atntatances  in  which  we  grow  up.  How.  then,  Is  society  entitled  to 
puniab  ui  (or  oar  offences  7  Even  so  Arm  an  upholder  of  personal 
IndepesdeDvc,  a^id  ao  item  an  advocate  of  the  punishment  of  a 


Carlyle,  admitted,  and  even  insisted,  that  a 


>g^t> 


r,  Book  IIL,  chap.  «L,  t  ^ 
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Mlv  b  mo  Inheritance,  and  that  the  development  of  it  is  affected  by 
tvdily  qualities.  Thus,  notwilhstanding  1^3  eCrenoous  innilence  on 
Ibc  doctrine  that  every  man  is  the  shaper  of  hia  own  destiny,  w« 
find  him.  in  his  Essay  on  Sir  Waller  Scott,  making  this  candid  adnuv 
•ion :  "  Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outer  lamencM, 
docs  not  cloud  the  young  existence ;  rather  forwards  iUlowards  thfl 
expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  The  miserable  disease  had  been  one  of  the 
Internal  nobler  parts,  marring  the  general  organisation ;  nnder  which 
CO  Walter  Scott  could  have  been  fomaided,  or  with  all  his  other 
endowments  could  have  been  producible  or  possible.*  What,  then, 
bccomesof  responsibility  ?  Have  we  not  hereapuuleorantinomj 
M  real  as  that  with  whicli  the  Mediaeval  Theology  was  perplded  ? 

But  the  answer  lothisha9t>ecn  partly  seen  already.  If  a  man  wcra 
I  mere  animal,  the  only  reasonable  course  would  be  to  take  him  as 
we  find  him.  In  that  case,  the  only  justification  of  panishmenll 
would  be  found  in  the  hope  of  effecting,  by  means  of  it,  some  im. 
provement  in  the  disposition  of  him  who  is  punished.  Bui  a  nun 
cannot  regard  himself  as  a  mere  animal,  nor  can  a  society  ol  mca 
regard  its  members  as  simply  animals.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
ideal,  which  they  are  bound  lo  aim  at  reaJts- 
rii  realite  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of 
e  for  hi*  eva 
better.    Kor 

could  a  society  accept  this  as  an  excuse  for  any  of  its  memben. 
Whether  a  God,  silling  oulside  as  an  external  Judge,  ought  not  to 
Kccept  it  as  anexcu9e.isquileanotherquestion,  with  which  we  hava 
here  no  concern.  Our  question  ismerelywilhregardloihe  way  in 
Which  a  man  or  a  society  of  men  must  judgehuman  conduct  AncL 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  quite  sufTidcnt  to  say  thai  men  must 
regard  themselves  and  others  as  soldiers  of  the  ideal ;  Ihal  those 
who  fail  to  struggle  for  it  must  l>e  treated  as  deserters,  and  those 
who  deny  its  authority  as  guilty  of  Ibe  mafcili  against  the  di£njty 
of  human  nature.  There  is  no  stone  wall  in  the  way  of  a  man^ 
moral  progress.  Thereis  only  himself.  A  nd  he  cannot  accept  him- 
eelf  as  a  mere  fact,  but  only  as  a  fact  ruled  by  an  ideal 

I  cannot  hope  Hut  such  remarks  as  these  will  remove  all  difficul- 
lie*  from  the  mind  of  the  student  The  question,  however,  when 
pressed  beyond  a  certain  point  Ircgins  lo  be  rather  of  metaphysical 
and  theological  Ihan  of  strictly  ethical  importance.* 

1  See  below.  Book  HI.,  chap,  vl,  $  6. 

*  A  complete  discussion  of  this  difficult  question  would  evidcaUj 
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any  Difv  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  handbook  33  the  present  I 
bave  (oached  upoa  il  here  only  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  lo  bring 
(Ntt  its  bearing  upon  Ethics.  For  fuller  discussion  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Green's  Prolegomena  lo  Elhics,  Book  II.,  chap,  i, 
Giccn's  QJlakd  Works,  pp.  308—331  Bradley's  Ethical  Sbidiei, 
Bnay  L.  Sidgwick's  Utthods  of  Elhics,  Book  I.,  chap,  v.,  Caird'a 
CntkatPhtlosofkyefKant,  Book  II.,  chap,  iii.,  Martincau's  SfiKfji  e^ 
Ktligion,  Book  IIU  chap,  it,  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress, 
pfki  336—341,  Gtzycki's  Introduction  lo  the  Study  0/ Ethics,  chap,  vi^ 
tiepbea'tScitnceof  Ethics,  T<p.7jS— 2^  and  Setb's  Study  of  Ethical 
PrimifUs,  Part  III.,  chap.  1.  Cf.  also  Dewey's  OuUina  of  Ethics, 
Pari  ll.  chap.  iiL,  Muirhead's  Elements  of  Ethics,  pp.  50—54,  LoUe'» 
Pradkal  Philosophy,  chap.  iiL,  and  Calderwood's  Handbook  of  Moral 
PkSatefky,  Part  II.,  chaps.  iiL  and  iv.  The  views  of  Green,  Bradley, 
Cktrd,  Alexander,  Giiycki,  Dewey,  and  Muirhead  are  in  the  main  in 
■Crccment  with  that  here  stated.  Lotze.  Martincau,  Calderwood, 
■ltd  Selh  defend  freedom,  though  generally  rejecting  Lit>erty  of  In- 
fifferencc  in  its  most  extreme  form.  Sidgwick  tal^s  up  a  neulnJ 
position.  Stephen  is  a  Determinist,  and  does  not  fully  recognise  the 
Isct  of  scir-determinaJion.  The  same  remark  appHes  on  the  whcds 
lothcexceltent  discussion  of  Freedom  inSiiiuiier£reocnt£inZn^n< 
tmJitiiaralmsiertxhafl,  VoL  II,  chap.  vi. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THK   EVOLUTIOK  OF  CONDUCT. 

g  1.  iNTROiiucTORy  Statement.  Conduct,  like  other 
aspects  of  human  life,  undergoes  a  steady  process  of 
development,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race. 
This  development  is  closely  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  forms  and  customs  of 
social  life,  and  thus  forms  part  of  the  material  whicl) 
it  is  the  business  of  the  young  science  of  Sociology  to 
investigate. 

Recent  writers  on  Sociology  have  tended  to  lay  m 
good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  class  of  phenomena 
described  by  the  terms  Imitation  and  Suggestion,  as 
throwing  light  on  the  development  of  social  customs.* 
These  conceptions  are  probably  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  the  higher  elements  in  social  development;  but 
they  do  seem  to  be  of  value  in  dealing  with  the 
more  primitive  facts  of  human  and  animal  life,  and 
they  may  thus  serve  as  a  convenient  point  of  de- 
parture. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  truth  in  Psychology  that 
every  presentation  involving  the  idea  of  movement 
brings  with  it  a  more  or  less  definite  "suggestion  "  of 
the  movement  involved — i.  e.  gives  rise  to  a  certain 
tendency  to   perform   the   movement.      This    is    es- 

1  French  writen  in  particular,  such  as  Ooyau  and  Tardc,  ha*«  { 
Ud  great  cmpluuU  on  facts  of  ItiiicUsi. 
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pecially  true  when  the  movement  conveyed  to  an 
animal  being  in  idea  is  one  for  the  performance  of 
which  its  bodily  organs  are  adapted.  It  then  gives 
rise  to  movements  which  may  be  described  as  "imita- 
tions "  of  the  original  movement — it  being  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  conscious  im- 
itations, but  rather  as  being  of  the  nature  of  "sugges- 
tion." There  can  be  Httlc  doubt  that  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage and  other  expressive  movements  are  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  explained  in  this  way  ;  and  so  also,  in  all 
probability,  are  many  of  the  instinctive  actions  '  of  the 
lower  animals  and  many  of  the  customs  of  primitive 
peoples.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  point  may 
suffice  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject 

§  8.  Germs  of  Conduct  in  the  Lower  Animals. — 
Though  it  is  perhaps  true  that  Conduct,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  terra,  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  yet  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  we  may  detect  in  them  the  germs  of  that 
which  becomes  conduct  in  man.  If  animals  can 
seldom  be  credited  with  any  direct  consciousness  of 
an  end,  they  are  at  least  led  by  certain  natural  im- 
pulses to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  of  which  they 

I  It  13  atill  a.n  andedded  queation,  what  exactly  should  be  under- 
stood by  instinct;  and  any  discussion  of  it  would  obviously  be  out  oi 
place  here.  Some  wrilers  limit  the  term  to  forms  of  activily  that 
are  innate :  but  if  Principal  Lloyd  Morgan  is  right  in  thinking  that 
noUiing  is  innate  in  animals  except  physiological  tendencies  to  cer- 
bun  fomis  of  action  when  an  appropriate  stimulus  is  presented,  in- 
stinct In  the  psychological  sense  would  seem,  on  this  interpretation, 
lu  be  reduced  to  icra  (See  his  work  on  Comparative  PiycholagjI 
aod  his  more  recent  boolt  on  Habit  and  Instinct).  For  our  present 
purpose.  I  pieler  lo  imderalandthetermas  including  all  mavementi 
that  presuppose  nothing  more  (from  the  psychological  point  of  view) 
Qua  percepts  and  perceptual  imager 
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are  themselves  unaware.  Like  the  makers  of  the 
cathedrals,  they  "buiid  better  than  they  know,"  their 
instincts  often  carry  them  more  certainly  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  their  species  than  human 
reason  guides  us.  Now  the  nature  of  instinct  i 
largely  involved  in  obscurity.  It  seems  partly  to  de- 
pend on  hereditary  impulses  to  action  under  particu- 
lar forms  of  stimulus ;  but  to  some  extent  also  it 
seems  to  be  acquired  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual 
animal,  and  to  be  developed  under  the  influence  ot 
«uggestion.  The  young  of  a  species  learn  by  imita- 
tion of  the  more  mature. '    This  is  especially  seen  is 

'  Here  again  the  (ads  of  the  case  are  somewlxat  open  lo  disputa 
The  (ollowing  extract  may  be  given  from  Principal  Lloyd  Horgai^ 
whois  protiablyourbcst  aulliority  on  such  subjects,    "l/oneofa 
group  o(  chicks  Icam  by  casual  experience,  such  ai  I  have  bvlon 
dcscril>ed.  to  drink  from  a  lin  of  water,  others  will  run  up  and  peck 
at  the  water,  and  will  themselves  drink.    A  hen  teaches  her  liltle 
ones  to  pick  up  grain  or  other  food  by  peddng  on  the  ground  a 
dropping  suitable  materials  before  them,  the  chicks  teeming  lo 
imitate  her  actions.    One  may  make  chicks  and  }-oung  ph«aii 
peck  by  simulating  the  action  of  a  hen  with  a  pencil-point  or  pairof 
line  forceps.    According  to  Mr.  Peal's  statement,  before  quoted,  Uw 
Anamese  find  Ihat  young  jungle  rt>easanls  w411  perish  if  their  p«c 
ing  responses  are  rot  thus  stimulated :  and  Prof.  Ctaypole  tell*  n 
that  this  is  also  the  case  with  ostriches  hatched  in  an  incubator 
.    .    ....    It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  bring  up  young  bird* 

it  older  ones  are  setting  an  example  of  eating  and  drinldnei  and 
instinctive  actions  such  as  scratching  "the  ground,  arc  performed 

earlier  if  imitation  be  not  excluded. A  tiumticr  of  si 

ilar  cases  might  be  given.  But  what  impresses  Ihe  observer,  as 
vratches  Ihe  early  development  of  a  brood  of  young  birds,  b  tha 
presence  of  an  imitative  tendency  which  Is  encmplitied  in  many 
little  ways  not  ea.iy  to  descritie  in  delaiL'  [Habil  ami  IiaHnct,  pp. 
iH>— 167V  No  doubt  in  all  such  cases  congenita]  aptitude  (and  per* 
bapi  also  congenjiat  impulse)  ii  presupposed.  How  maiA  may 
fairty  be  ascribed  to  heredity  and  how  much  lo  suggestioa.  b  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  with  wliich,  liappily,  we  are  not  here  coocemedl 
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ic  of  the  more  gregarious  animals,  in  which, 
as  in  the  familiar  case  of  sheep,  the  movements 
of  leaders  are  observed,  and  in  which  certain  habi- 
tual forms  of  activity  grow  up,'  almost  similar  to 
the  customary  morality  of  human  beings.  Some- 
times also  penalties  seem  even  to  be  attached  to  vio- 
lations of  the  customs  that  have  grown  up  within 
the  herd.  In  this  we  see  the  germs  both  of  moral 
ftction  and  of  moral  judgment,  though  it  would  prob- 
ably be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
more  than  the  germs  of  them. 

§  3.  Conduct  among  Savages. — Among  savages  also 
the  moral  consciousness  is  largely  still  in  germ. 
Their  actions  are  to  a  great  extent  impulsive,  and 
ihow  little  sign  of  forethought  with  regard  to  distant 
consequences.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  left  to  the 
^idance  of  individual  caprice.  The  savage  is  a 
member  of  a  tribe,  and  hia  life  is  hedged  about  by 
customary  observances,  of  which  the  purpose  is  not 
always  very  apparent  In  the  formation  of  these,  sug- 
gestion and  conscious  imitation  no  doubt  play  a  con- 
lideiable  part  ;  and  even  when  an  end  can  be  de- 
tected, it  must  not  always  be  assumed  that  it  w.-ts 
consciously  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
led  to  adopt  the  means  to  its  attainment 

{^  Tb«  GuiDANCi  OF  Conduct  by  Ccstoh. — Even 
after  mankind  have  to  a  considerable  entent  emerged 
from  savagery,  the  Influence  of  custom  in  the  deter* 

)  How  fir  (hue  grow  up  in  the  lifetime  of  llie  Individual,  and 
bowbrllKy  arc  a  result  (limitation,  are  points  still  open  lodis* 
pDtA  Ttic  jction  oF  Ihe  qneen  bee.  in  killing  off  her  tintls  as  soon 
m  ib*  twnell  emerges  from  the  cell,  would  almost  seem  to  Imply  a 
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mination  of  conduct  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
paramount.  The  words  ^ffof,  mores.  Stllen,  all  bear 
evidence  to  the  importance  of  custom  in  the  I'rmation 
of  the  morality  of  nations.  In  English  the  word 
manners  has  become  restricted  to  a  much  narrower 
and  more  insignificant  sense  ;  but  even  now  it  is 
sometimes  capable  of  beinf;  used  more  widely  a; 
seriously,  as  when  Wordsworth  says,  In  his  sonnet 
Milton, 

*■  And  give  u»  inwioers,  virtue,  freedoin,  power." 

At  any  rale,  whatever  terms  we  may  use  to  express 
the  fact,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  customary  mo- 
rality precedes  that  which  is  based  on  law  or  on 
reflection. 

S  8.  The  Guidanck  or  Conduct  by  Law. — Gradually, 
however,  in  the  life  of  a  people,  definite  rules  <rf 
action  begin  to  be  established.  To  some  extent  theso 
are  simply  customary  observances  made  more 
definite;  but  g^encrally  in  the  formulation  of  positive 
laws  a  certain  change  gets  introduced  into  the 
previous  customs.  When,  for  instance,  definite  laws 
with  reference  to  criminal  actions  take  the  place  of 
the  primitive  custom  of  revenge,  the  extent  of  the 
retaliation  ts  a  good  deal  limited,  and  a  more  definite 
Miiceplion  of  justice  is  introduced 
i  8.  Tut  GriDAMcK  OF  CosDucr  mr  Idkas. — ' 
lave  been  formulated,  reflection 

inevitably  conflict   both  wjlh 

ill  any  case  they 

|l(lauL-e  of  conducL      Ez- 

and  men   are  led   to 

Nlie  the  rules,  in  ordsf 
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to  see  how  Ihey  ought  to  be  modified  under  the  stress 
of  S[>ecial  difficulties.  Such  reflection  leads  to  a  gradual 
Supersession  of  the  letter  of  the  law  in  favour  of  its 
underlying  spirit.  Men  learn  to  guide  themselves  by 
principle  instead  of  by  rule,  i.  e.  by  consideration  of  the 
most  important  aims  that  they  have  in  view,  and  (he 
means  that  are  best  adapted  to  their  realisation.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  we  have  passed  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  region  of  suggestion  and  imitation.  Re- 
flective morality  is  substituted  for  customary  obser- 
Tance. 

$  7.  Action  axd  Reflection. — Of  course  the  part 
played  by  reflection  even  in  the  most  fully  developed 
forms  of  morality  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.  The 
moral  life,  even  in  its  most  developed  stages,  is  not 
passed  entirely  in  cool  reflective  hours  :  and  even  if 
it  were,  the  complexity  of  the  material  would  prevent 
its  complete  saturation  by  reflective  principles.  Swift 
decisions  have  to  be  made  and  far-reaching  plans 
formed  :  so  that  in  the  actual  activities  of  the  concrete 
moral  life  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  men  live  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  faith,  and  do  not  guide  them- 
■eWes  entirely  by  well  developed  principles.  The 
ideas  by  which  they  are  guided  are  partly  formed  by 
reflection,  but  partly  also  they  are  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  individual  and  partly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  (he  race:  Even  here,  then,  imitation  and  sug- 
gestion are  not  entirely  excluded.  There  is  something 
of  the  nature  of  instinct  and  impulse  even  in  our  most 
derdoped  conduct 

}  8.  i&o\ML  Ideas  and  Ideas  about  Mobalttt. — This 
Jasds  OS  to  notice  an  important  distinction,  on  which 
•  (oo4  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  recent  timet 
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— ^;i.  the  distinction  which  has  been  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Bosanquet '  as  that  between  "  Moral  Ideaa  *  »nd 
"  Ideas  about  Morality,"  or,  as  it  might  be  put  more 
briefly,  between  Moral  Ideas  and  Ethical  Ideas.     The 

-  ideas  by  which  we  areguided  in  our  actions  may  beo( 
B  more  or  less  reflective  character.  A  man  may  giiids 
himself  by  the  conception  of  a  clearly-defined  end,  such 
KS  the  attainment  of  happiness  or  perfection,  and  may 
kdapt  his  whole  line  of  conduct  to  the  attainment  of  this. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  guided  by  an  Ethical  Idea  or  by  an 
"  Idea  about  Moralily,"  t.  e.  by  an  idea  formed  through 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  end.  But  a 
Moral  Idea  need  not  be  of  this  character.  A  moral 
idea  may  be  got,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  out  of  oui 
"spiritual  atmosphere."  The  idea,  for  instance,  ol 
the  kind  of  conduct  which  fits  a  "gentleman"  or  a 
"  Christian  "  is  not,  as  a  rule,  derived  from  any  definite 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  but  is  ratbet 
acquired  through  tradition  and  experience.     It  is  im> 

'  portant,  then,  to  remember  that  a  man  may  be  guided 
by  moral  ideas  though  he  has  never  definitely  reflected 

I  upon  the  nature  of  morality.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
man  may  have  reflected  much,  and  even  deeply,  upon 
the  nature  of  moralily  ;  and  yet  his  atoclc  of  moral 
ideas  may  be  but  small  and  inefficient.  It  is  no  doubt 
possible  to  make  too  much  of  this  distinction ;  and 

I  perhaps  Dr.  Bosanquct,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
theclearslatement  of  it,  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
antithesis.  Every  moral  idea  is  capable  ofrefiective 
analysis,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  imply  on   ethical 

>  In  an  article  in  T)%c  InUmatismalJovrnaS  of  ElAia,  VoL  I.,  na  t, 
ll  hai  line*  bocQ  lepniitcd  in  The  Civilitation  ^  Ckriilimtem,  py 
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Idea,  and,  similarly,  every  ethical  idea  naturalljr 
becomes  a  source  of  moral  ideas,'  This  is  a  point, 
however,  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch 
more  fully  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  bearing  of 
ethical  theory  on  practical  conduct.  In  the  meantime 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  this  important  dis- 
tindion  between  moral  and  ethical  ideas. 

S  9.  Ths  DE%iLaPMeKT  or  the  Moral  Conscious niss. 
— From  lliia  brief  sketch  some  general  notion  may  b« 
formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  moral  life  develops 
from  customary  action,  founded  on  suggestion  and 
imitalion.  to  the  stage  of  independent  reflective  choice. 
In  order,  however,  to  have  a  complete  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  moral  consciousness,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  account  not  only  of  the  way  in  which  conduct  is 
developed,  but  also  of  the  parallel  development  of  the 
judgment  that  b  passed  upon  conduct  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  what  can  be  described  as  morality. 
men  not  only  act  in  particular  ways,  but  also  in  various 
waj'a  indicate  their  opinion  that  particular  kinds  of 
action  are  right  and  others  wrong.  The  two  lines  o( 
derelopment  are  closely  connected,  but  they  are  also 
quite  distinct  ;  for  it  is  often  but  too  apparent  that  men 

I  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  Ihe  moral  ideas  of  the 
■mterti  Chrisliin  world  are  a  result  of  unconscious  gron  Ih,  and 
iMwlar  tbejraredue  to  the  rcilcclivc  analysis  of  Greek  Ihought^to 
Am  laBattice  of  Plato  and  Arislottc,  the  Stoics,  &c.  Or,  again,  we 
nJfU  aik  bow  far  our  modem  idcu  about  duties  towards  animals 
CM  h*  (raced  to  the  influence  of  Ulililorianism,  and  how  far  Ihe; 
mt9  doe  to  a  more  spontaneous  development  of  moral  senlimcnL 
Bvtfscb  quntions  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer.  'The  wind 
blo<i»ct!l  wlicTc  II  listcth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
OfMl  Bot  ten  whence  it  comelh  or  wlii'her  it  goeth.'  ThUiioa 
Ita*  wbola  tin  tma  d  a  i;reat  pact  o(  our  nuxal  dovetqpmcDL 
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do  not  act  in  the  way  that  they  judge  to  be  right,  or 
avoid  acting  in  the  way  that  they  judge  to  be  wrong. 
Accordingly,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  should  take 
account  of  the  other  line  of  development^the  growth 
gf  the  moral  judgment 
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ne  farther  difcosslon  of  the  poinis  dealt  with  In  thia  chiptor, 
and  lo  lome  extent  atioof  those  dealt  witti  in  the  following  ctupte^ 
WOODS  to  tjclong  most  properly  to  Sociology.  Bol  this  science  is  in 
■  rery  undeveloped  state.  The  twginiiings  of  it  are  seen  in  the 
Ml fKT  of  Aristotle^  In  moremodem  timesiloweimuch  to  Hc^be«, 
Spinoia,  Locke.  Shaftesbury.  Hulcheson.  Rousseau,  Montesquieu, 
St  Simon.  Adam  Smitli,  Kant,  Fichtc,  Hegel,  and  several  others. 
But  the  definite  foundation  of  it  must,  on  the  whole,  be  ascrilied  to 
Comle;  In  this  country  it  was  brought  into  prominence  by  Ur. 
Hcrtterl  Spencer's  interesting  little  book  on  Tht  Study  of  SotiotoO- 
TV  Prinaples  oj  Soctohgy,  by  the  same  author,  have  just  been  conu 
pitted,  and  constitute  the  most  elaborate  contribation  to  the  sub- 
n  this  country.  In  French,  reference  may  be  made  to  such 
a  D«  Greefs  Inlmdaclion  it  la  ^eciplogie,  Tarde's  Les  his  dt 
Ulian.  the  writings  of  FouiUfe  and  Guyau,  and  many  othcn, 
I  German,  the  most  elalrarale  contribution  is  SchafHe's  Bau 
I  Lrben  da  sodaUn  Karfers.  The  works  of  Simmel  [Ueber 
~HJferetut£ning  and  Einleilung  hi  die  Moralwisstmchafl)  bava 
I  interest  from  the  intimate  way  in  which  be  seeks  lo  con- 
1  Sociology  with  Ethics.  He  practically  regards  Ethics  as  a  de- 
pvtment  of  Sociology.  Some  account  and  criticism  of  his  views 
will  be  found  in  Bougies  recent  work  on  La  sciences  seciaUs  en 
AOettitgiu.  See  also  Mind.  Sev  Series.  VoL  I.,  no^  4.  and  Vol  lit. 
BO,  a,  Several  American  writers  have  also  dealt  with  Sociology, 
Dotabty  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Profs.  Small  and  Vincent  ha\'e  written 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ofSodtty,  and,  more  recently,  two  in- 


teresting liandbooks  have  been  v 
,  Fairbanbk.  There  is  also  . 
I  Chicago.  It  thus 
k  In  the  ittidy  of  the  science.  E 
it  has  any  recognized  prindplei 
e  dcrire*  lo  gain  some  idea  of  its  presc 
tad  TV  Prinaplet  ofSoeMoff  by  Prof.  C.iddJngs  or  An  IntrodtietieH 
U  S«o«l«0  ^7  Prof.  Fairbanks  most  helpful  Both  contain  good 
BIbOagraphlec  The  rcoentkrilcIebyDr,  Bosanqoeton  PhilMophy 
■Dd  Sociology  <irte<Januv7, 18(7)  will  also  be  fooode 


n  by  Profs.  Giddings  and 

n  Journal  of  Sociology,  pub- 

r  that  some  tieginning  has 

it  it  can  hardly  be  said  as 

}r  method.    The  student 

n  will  probably 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THx  oRowm  or  thx  mokal  jxmoMtirr, 

S  1.  The  Earliest  Forms  of  the  Moral  JuDcvnrT.— 
The  germs  of  moral  judgment,  like  the  germs  of  con- 
duct, may  be  found  even  among  the  lower  animals. 
Domesticated  animals,  especially  dogs,  seem  often  lo 
have  a  consciousness  of  having  done  wrong  ;  at  least 
they  seem  to  be  aware  when  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  punishment.  And  even  wild  animals, 
of  the  more  gregarious  species,  seem  lo  exhibit  certain 
rude  beginnings  of  moral  judgment  They  seem  at 
least  lo  exhibit  a  certain  discomfort  at  (he  violation  of 
a  general  and  settled  habit  of  action,  and  even  in  some 
cases,  If  all  tales  are  true,  to  inSict  punishment  on  those 
members  of  the  herd  that  violate  its  traditions.  But 
the  severest  punishments  appear  lo  be  inflicted  on 
those  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  being  diseased  or 
wounded;  so  that  their  action  may  perhaps  be  inter- 
preted, if  it  is  to  have  a  quasi-moral  interpretation  at 
all,'  as  an  instinctive  defence  of  the  herd  against  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  weaken  it,  rather  than  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  distinctly  moral  judgment      But 

>  The  probability  is  nlhcr,  M  Mc.  Stout  auggcsls.[hal  "the  dlitmi 
of  the  comrade,  and  especially  Ihc  smell  oF  blood,  rouses  blind  (ory, 
which  tends  to.  find  a  definite  clunnel.  and  Ihua  vents  itself  on  llie 

k     object  which  is  the  centre  of  atlenlion,  i  t^,  the  diitrcMed  o 

\  IMl    If  an  cacny  is  at  hand,  he  will  (nffar,* 
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long  primitive  races  of  mankind  also  the  judgment 
passed  on  conduct,  and  e^ipressing  itself  in  reward  and 
punishment,  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  approbation 
of  that  which  strengthens  and  disapproval  of  that  which 
weakens  the  tribe.'  The  important  point  to  notice. 
however,  is  that  the  earliest  forms  of  moral  judgment 
faroU'e  reference  to  a  tribe  or  form  of  society  of  which 
the  individual  is  but  a  member.  The  germ  of  this  is 
DO  doubt  found  in  the  gregarious  consciousness  of 
animals. 

§  8.  Thb  Tribal  Self. — ^This  point  was  brought  out 
in  an  interesting  way  by  Clifford  in  his  account  •  of  what 
he  described  as  "The  Triba!  Self."  Clifford  begins  by 
saying  that  the  Self  means  essentially  "a  sort  of  centre 
about  which  our  remoter  motives  revolve,  and  to  which 
Ihey  always  have  regard. "  It  is.  in  short,  a  universe 
ofreference.     "If  weconsider  now."  hegoeson,  "the 

■Sotnethine  of  the  same  sort  may  be  observed  even  in  more 
developed  communilies  under  certain  condiliona.  Thus,  iit  Bryce's 
tmt  I  ii  ii  II  Commonuealth  (chap.  IxiiL).  Ihe  following  reniarlni  ate 
■Mde  on  Hmc  aspects  of  American  political  life :  "  Even  city  poll- 
H'iatr'  ntusl  have  a  moral  code  and  a  moral  standard.  Il  is  not  the 
coda  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional  dtizen.  II  does  not  forbid  (alae- 
bood,  or  malversation,  or  ballot  stufKng.  or  'repealing.'  But  il 
denounces  apalhy  or  cowardice,  disobedience,  and.  above  all.  treason 
lo  Ibe  party.  Its  typical  virtue  is  '  solidity.'  unity  of  heart,  mind, 
and  effort  among  the  workers,  unquestioning  loyally  to  Ihe  party 
Ueket  He  who  takes  his  own  course  is  a  kicker  or  bolter ;  and  is 
i  not  only  slemly  but  vindidivcly."  Nor  is  this  kind  o( 
d  standard  wholly  unknown  in  English  party  politics,  or  in  tho 
U  profession,  or  in  the  workinK  of  Trades  Unions.    But  such 

■  inonl  standardin  modem  times,  beingas  it  were  a  standard  within 

■  Maadafd.  is  not  able  wholly  to  maintain  itself  against  the  tecog- 
aindiDonJ  standard  of  the  people.  Even  the  professional  politician 
■WBtthncs  Ends  il  necessary  "to  pander  a  little  to  the  mora]  seDM 
tt  Qm  eooiaiunity.'  (Bryce  t^.  ciL,  chap.  IxviJi.). 

■  t«cteM  «ih' £na^  ["  On  the  Sdeotific  BaaUof  MaoU^ 
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■impler  races  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  not  only  that 
immediate  desires  play  a  far  larger  part  in  their  lives, 
and  so  that  the  conception  of  self  is  less  used  and  less 
developed,  but  also  that  it  is  less  definite  and  more 
wide.  The  savage  is  not  only  hurt  when  anybody 
treads  on  his  foot,  but  when  anybody  treads  on  his 
tribe.  He  may  lose  his  hut,  and  his  wife,  and  his  op- 
portunities of  getting  food.  In  this  way,  the  tribe  be- 
comes naturally  included  in  that  conception  of  self 
which  renders  remote  desires  possible  by  making  them 
immediate."  "The  tribe,  jw^  tribe,  has  to  exist,  and 
it  can  only  exist  by  aid  of  such  an  organic  artifice  as 
the  conception  of  the  tribal  self  in  the  minds  of  its 
members.  Hence  the  natural  selection  of  those  races 
in  which  this  conception  is  the  most  powerful  and 
most  habitually  predominant  as  a  motive  over  imme- 
diate desires.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  proceeded 
that  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  the  selfhood  of  the 
tribe  is  not  earlier  in  point  of  development  than  that  of 
the  individual.  In  the  process  of  time  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  is  thus  fixed  as 
a  specific  character  in  the  constitution  of  social  man. 
With  the  settlement  of  countries,  and  the  aggregation 
of  tribes  into  nations,  it  takes  a  wider  and  more  ab- 
stract form  ;  and  in  the  highest  natures  the  tribal  self  is 
incarnate  in  nothing  less  than  humanity.  Short  of 
these  heights,  it  places  itself  in  the  family  and  in  the 
city.  I  shall  call  that  quality  or  disposition  of  man 
which  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  the  family  or  tribal 
self  as  a  mark  of  reference  for  motives  by  its  old  namo 
Piety" 

Without  absolutely  subscribing  to  everything  that  Is 
stated  by  Clifford  in  this  connexion,  ws  may  at  least 
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recognise  the  importance  of  the  point  that  he  here 
seeks  to  emphasise — vis.  the  solidarity  of  the  primitive 
moral  consciousness.  Man  does  not  at  first  naturally 
think  of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  system  ' ;  and  this  system  may  in 
a  very  real  sense  be  called  a  "self,"  since  it  is  the  uni- 
verse to  which  the  individual  refers  the  conduct  of  his 
life.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  find  the  earliest  basis  for 
the  moral  judgment ;  and,  in  stating  the  manner  of  its 
formation,  it  may  still  beconvenient  to  follow  the  mode 
of  statement  given  by  Clifford. 

I  8.  Thk  OsicrN  OF  Conscience. — "We  do  not  like 
a  man,"  Clifford  goes  on,  "whose  character  is  such 
that  we  may  reasonably  eipect  injuries  from  him. 
This  dislike  of  a  man  on  account  of  his  character  Is  a 
more  complex  feeling  than  the  mere  dislike  of  separate 
injuries.  A  cat  likes  your  hand,  and  your  lap,  and  the 
food  you  give  her;  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
conception  o{  you.  A  dog,  however,  may  likej'ow 
even  when  you  thrash  him,  though  he  does  not  like 
the  thrashing.  Now  such  likes  and  dislikes  may  be 
felt  by  the  tribal  self.  If  a  man  does  anything  gener- 
ally regarded  as  good  for  the  tribe,  my  tribal  self  may 
say,  in  the  first  place,  I  like  that  thing  that  you  have 
done.  By  such  common  approbation  of  individual 
acts,  the  influence  of  piety  as  a  motive  becomes  de- 
fined; and  natural  selection  will  in  the  long  run  pre- 
serre  those  tribes  which  have  approved  the  right 
things  ;  namely,  those  things  which  at  that  time  gave 
the  tribe  an  advantage  Jn  the  struggle  for  existence. 

1 11  may  tw  noted  [hal  Ihe  Idea  »[  tribal  unity  generally  embodie* 
lUctt  in  Iho  imaee  of  a  Irihal  god ;  and  the  reiigious  bond  Icndfi  lo 
haoooK  more  and  more  unpwlont  in  giving  unity  lo  the  (rstem, 
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But  in  the  second  place,  a  man  may  as  a  rule  and  con- 
Btantly,  being  actuated  by  piely,  do  good  things  fof 
the  tribe;  and  in  that  case  the  triba!  self  will  say.  I 
like^ou.  The  feeling  expressed  by  this  statement  on 
the  part  of  any  individual,  '  In  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
I  like  you,'  is  what  I  call  approbation.  It  is  the  feeling 
produced  in  pious  individuals  by  that  sort  of  char- 
acter which  seems  to  them  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity." 

"Now  suppose,"  Clifford  proceeds,  "that  a  man  has 
done  something  obviously  harmful  to  the  community. 
Either  some  immediate  desire,  or  his  individual  self, 
has  for  once  proved  stronger  than  the  tribal  selt 
When  the  tribal  self  wakes  up,  the  man  says,  '  In  tha 
name  of  the  tribe,  I  do  not  like  this  thing  that  I,  as  an 
individual,  have  done.'  This  self-judgment  in  the  name 
of  the  tribe  is  called  Conscience.  If  the  man  goes 
further,  and  draws  from  this  act  and  others  an  infers 
ence  about  his  own  character,  he  may  say,  'In  tha 
name  of  the  tribe  I  do  not  like  my  individual  selt' 
This  is  remorse." 

All  this  ought  to  present  no  difBculty  to  the  student 
who  has  grasped  the  conception  of  the  different  Uni- 
verses within  which  we  live.  The  Universe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  which  the  primitive  moral  judgment 
is  passed,  is  that  described  by  Clifford  as  "the  tribal 
self."  From  this  point  of  view  the  consciousness  of 
the  primitive  savage  passes  judgment  both  on  himself 
and  others  as  individuals  within  the  tribe.  And  on  the 
whole,  actions  are  judged  to  be  good  or  bad,  and  indi- 
viduals  to  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  according 
as  they  tend  to  promote  or  to  impede  the  existence 
lind  the  welfare  of  the  tribe. 
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}  ^  Custom  as  thk  Moral  Standard.  — We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  procedure  of  the  primitive 
man  is  quite  so  self-conscious  as  Clifford's  manner  of 
statement  might  seem  to  irnply.  He  does  not  deliberately 
ask  himself  whether  his  conduct  is  or  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  promote  the  t^elfare  of  his  tribe.  Still  less 
does  he  ask  such  a  question  with  respect  to  his  general 
characteror  to  that  of  others.  What  happens  is  rather, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  customary  modes 
of  action  grow  up  in  the  life  of  a  people,  that  those 
modes  of  action  that  are  favourable  lo  its  welfare  tend 
on  the  whole  to  be  selected  and  preserved,  and  that 
those  modes  of  action  also  tend  on  the  whole  to  be  ap- 
proved. In  thus  approving,  the  individual  puts  him- 
self at  the  point  of  view  of  his  tribe,  but  he  docs  so 
□nconsciously  ;  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  take  up  any  other  point  of  view. 
Of  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  or  of  others 
as  independent  individuals,  he  has  not  yet  formed  any 
clear  conception.  Hence  also  it  is  not  quite  true  to  say 
tbathc  passes  judgment  on  his  own  characteror  on  that 
of  others.  He  hardly  thinks  of  character.  He  judges 
actions.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively  advanced  stage 
of  the  moral  consciousness  as  that  represented  in 
Homer,  the  idea  of  a  general  Judgment  on  character 
has  scarcely  emerged.  In  the  Iliad,  as  Seeley  has  re- 
marked,' "the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  barely  recognised,  and  the  division  of  mankind  into 
the  good  and  the  bad  is  not  recognised  at  all  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  it  contains  no  villain.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  that  the  poet  does  not  represent  his 
^dttracters  as  doing  wicked  deeds,  for,  in  fact,  there  {a 
1  £cDf  Homo,  chap.  xi& 
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not  one  amoDg  them  who  is  not  capable  of  deeds  th« 
most  atrocious  and  shameful.  But  the  poet  does  not 
regard  these  deeds  with  any  strong  disapprobation,  and 
the  feeling  of  moral  indignation  which  has  been  so 
Strong  in  later  poets  was  in  him  so  feeble  that  he  is 
quite  incapable  of  hating  any  of  his  characters  for  their 
crimes.  He  can  no  more  conceive  the  notion  of  a 
villain  than  of  an  habitually  virtuous  man.  The  few 
deeds  that  he  recognises  as  wrong,  or  at  least  as  Strang* 
and  dangerous — killing  a  suppliant,  or  killing  a  falher— 
he,  notwithstanding,  conceives  all  persons  alike  as  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  under  the  influence  of  passion  or 
some  heaven-sent  bewilderment  of  the  understanding." 
In  such  a  state  of  society  there  are  things  which  "  one 
does  not  do,"  actions  which  are  not  customary,  but 
there  is  hardly  anything  which  is  regarded  with  strong 
moral  disapprobation. 

}  B.  FosiTivK  Law  as  thk  Mokal  Stanoakd. — Gndu> 
ally,  however,  as  we  have  seen.  Law  takes  the  plac« 
of  custom  In  the  control  of  conduct  Along  with  this 
there  comes  a  certain  change  in  the  moral  judgment 
When  "thou  shall  not  do  "takes  the  place  of  "ona 
does  not  do,"  the  distinction  between  right  and  wronp 
ia  made  more  precise  ;  and  a  more  definite  condemna- 
tion attaches  to  the  violation  of  that  which  is  recog- 
nised as  right  In  the  early  stage  of  customary 
morality,  to  quote  Seeley  once  more,  "men,  easily 
tempted  into  crime,  flung  off  the  effects  of  it  as  easily. 
Agamemnon,  after  violating  outrageously  the  right  o( 
property,  has  but  to  say  iaad^Jly,  '  My  mind  was  be- 
wildered,' and  the  excuse  is  sufficient  to  appease  his 
own  conscience,  and  is  accepted  by  the  public,  and 
I  by  tba  mured  party  bimself,  who  feels  himaell 
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equally  liable  to  such  temporary  mental  perplexities." 
"  After  the  introduction  of  law  crime  could  never  again 
be  thus  lightly  expiated  and  forgotten."  "  By  the  law 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin.  A  standard  of  action  is 
•et  up,  which  serves  to  each  man  both  as  a  rule  of  life 
for  himself  and  a  rule  of  criticism  upon  his  neighbours. 
Then  comes  the  division  of  mankind  into  those  who 
habitually  conform  to  this  rule  and  those  who  violate 
it,  into  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  feelings  soon  spring 
op  to  sanction  the  classification,  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  one  class  and  hatred  for  the  other." 

I  6.  The  Mobal  Law. — But  so  long  as  the  law  taken 
BS  the  moral  standard  Is  not  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  positive  law  of  the  land,  the  moral  judgment 
is  not  yet  fully  formed.  The  positive  law  of  a  country 
is  directed  primarily  against  external  acts  prejudicial  to 
the  welfare  of  society,  whereas  the  moral  judgment  in 
Its  (ully  developed  form  has  reference  rather  to  men's  in- 
tentions, motives,  and  characters,  than  to  their  mere 
external  performances.  Now  in  the  life  of  a  develop- 
ing people  this  distinction  gradually  emerges.  We  see 
it  perhaps  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when  the 
Ten  Commandments  become  definitely  distinguished 
from  the  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  of  the  country. 
Tbe&e  Commandments  include  the  rule,  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet,"  as  well  as  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  and 
thus  introduce  the  conception  of  ajudgment  to  be  passed 
on  the  inner  attitude  of  mind,  as  well  as  on  the  outer 
action.  As  the  moral  consciousness  develops,  (his  con- 
ception becomes  more  and  more  pronounced. 

{  7.  Moral  Conflict. — When  mora!  development 
hw  mired  at  such  a  stage  as  this,  certain  conflict! 
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almost  inevitably  arise,  both  in  action  and  in  thejudg- 
ment  that  is  passed  on  action.  In  primitive  societies 
each  man's  duty  la  comparatively  obvious.  There  is 
Utile  division  of  labour,  and  the  way  in  which  tha 
welfare  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  promoted  can  seldom 
be  doubtful.  But  when  law  is  added  to  custom,  ani 
moral  law  added  to  positive  law,  and  when  at  thesamo 
time  a  man  finds  himself  occupying  many  different 
positions  within  his  society  (being',  for  instance,  at  once 
father,  soldier,  judge,  husbandman,  and  the  like),  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  a  given  occasion  is  not  always  so 
apparent  Law  may  conflict  ivilh  custom,  or  one  law 
with  another.  The  classical  instance  of  such  a  con- 
flict is  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where  the 
definite  law  of  the  state  comes  into  collision  with  the 
more  customary  principle  of  family  affection.  Anti- 
gone prefers  the  latter,  because  it  is  of  immemorial 
antiquity  and  its  origin  cannot  be  traced,  whereas  the 
law  of  the  state  has  been  made  and  may  be  unmade 
again.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  conflict  is  to 
give  rise  to  reflection,  and  to  the  search  for  soms 
deeper  standard  of  judgment 

§  8.  Thb  iNDrviDUAL  CoNsciENXE  AS  Standard. — Such 
a  standard  is  sometimes  sought  in  an  appeal  to  the 
heart  or  conscience  of  the  individual.  An  appeal  may 
be  made  from  the  outer  law  of  the  stale  to  the  inner 
voice,  or  law  of  the  heart  But  this  is  soon  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  conflicts  found  in 
the  outer  law  are  in  reality  repeated  in  the  inner  law. 
The  heart  may  attach  itself,  for  instance,  to  the  idea  of 
the  family,  but  it  may  also  attach  itself  to  the  idea  of 
the  state;  and  devotion,  to  the  one  may  be  incont- 
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^^»ttb!e  with  devotion  to  the  other,'  We  are  accord- 
ingly thrown  back  upon  reflective  analysis. 

§  9.  Tax  Growth  of  the  Reflective  Jvdgmeiit. — It 
is  thus  that  men  are  gradualiy  led  to  ask  themseives 
what  is  the  real  basis  of  the  moral  judgment  This 
question  inevitably  leads  to  the  attempt  to  construct 
some  sort  of  scientific  ethical  system.  It  may,  how- 
ever, for  a  time  stop  short  of  this,  and  merely  lead  to 
the  formulation  of  certain  fundamental  principles, 
without  any  definite  attempt  at  systematic  construc- 
tion. In  any  case  universal  principle:.,  applicable  to 
all  times  and  peoples  become  gradual!/  substituted  for 
the  customs  and  laws  of  particular  tribes  and  nations. 

510.  Illcstkations  fbox  Ancient  Peoples, — The  de* 
Telopment  of  the  moral  judgment  is  perhaps  most 

'a  play  of  King  Jok% 


I 


'  Which  Is  the  aide  that  I  must  go  wtthal  7 
I  am  wilh  traUi :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And  in  their  rage,  1  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  aiunderand  dismember  me. 
Husband.  I  cannot  pray  Ihal  Ihou  nuysl  win  i 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  Ihal  Ihou  maysl  lose  t 
PUher,  I  may  not  wish  the  foriune  thine ; 
Graadam,  I  wilt  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive ; 
Whoever  wins,  on  th.-|[  side  shall  T  lose  ; 
Assured  loes  t>e[ore  Ihc  matth  Ik  played.' 

e  «cIF  ?    On  which  sided 


Qt  Abo  the  attitnde  of  Desdemona  in  Othello— {AcL  L.  scenQS)  ^- 

"  I  do  penxivc  here  a  divided  duly.* 
iMkcd  H  1*  oat  of  inch  con&ict  that  all  the  most  protoinKlly  tragic 
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easily  studied  in  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
which  there  was  less  interference  from  without  than 
the  case  of  most  modem  peoples. 

Among  the  Jews,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a 
development  from  the  customary  and  ceremonial  taw, 
through  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  tiie  deeper  and 
more  inward  principles  represented  by  the  Psalms  and 
the  later  prophets.  The  idea  of  the  "pure  heart" 
gradually  substitutes  itself  for  external  observances; 
and,  in  Christianity,  the  law  is  quite  definitely  supers 
seded  by  the  idea  of  the  inner  principle  of  love.  When 
this  takes  place,  the  purely  national  character  of  the 
Jewish  morality  is  at  the  same  time  broken  down,  and 
it  becomes  a  morality  that  is  applicable  to  all  limes  and 
peoples.  In  the  case  of  this  line  of  development,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  noted  that  every  step  takes  place,  aa 
it  were,  by  a  new  enactment  The  deeper  principle  is 
always  formulated  by  the  voice  of  some  prophet,  speak- 
ing  more  or  less  definitely  in  the  name  of  "the  Lord." 
The  idea  of  a  divine  law  remains  fundamental  through- 
out. Even  when  the  inner  principle  of  Christianity  is 
set  against  the  external  rules  of  the  older  system,  it  still 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  definite  enactment,  a  'New 
Commandment.'     "It  was  said  by  them  of  old  time. 

....     But   I  say  unto  you "     The  appeal  is 

Btill  to  an  authoritative  law. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  case  is  very  different  Hero^  J 
indeed,  we  start  also  from  the  idea  of  law,  and  indeed' 
of  divine  law.  But  it  is  a  law  that  is  never  distinctly 
formulated  in  a  code  of  commandments ;  and  the 
process  of  its  development  is  different  The  deeper 
principle  is  not  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  new  pro* 
pbetic  utterance,  but  in  the  form  of  a  reflective  inter- 
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pretation.  Men  begin  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
old  principles  of  action,  and  to  ask  themselves  how 
they  are  to  be  justified;  and  this  soon  gives  rise  to 
reflective  systems  of  Ethics.  The  growth  of  these  will 
be  briefly  noticed  in  the  following  Book.  What  it  is 
important  to  observe,  however,  is  that,  different  as  this 
couise  of  development  is  from  that  found  among  the 
Hebrews,  it  leads,  nevertheless,  to  substantially  similar 
results.  Here  also  the  growth  is  one  from  external  ob- 
•ervances  to  the  idea  of  action  based  on  principle — from 
the  idea  ofdulydonein  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  stale 
to  that  o(  duty  done  roD  laXoH  fwia,  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  or  nobility  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
gradual  advance  from  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  hfe  which  is 
possible  only  for  the  Greek,  and  not  for  the  Barbarian, 
to  the  idea  (which  becomes  especially  prominent  among 
the  Stoics)  of  a  kindof  life  which  is  simply  human,  and 
which  belongs  to  all  mankind  as  citizens  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Romans  nothing  quite  similar  can  be 
traced.  In  their  later  life  they  were  too  much  influenced 
by  Greek  thought  for  anything  quite  spontaneous  to 
•rise  among  themselves.  But  we  see  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  development  of  their  law.  Roman 
law  is  at  first  simply  Roman,  and  rests  on  no  definita 
principle.  By  the  help  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  introduced  an  inner  principle  into 
it.  and  in  so  doing  made  it  cease  to  be  Roman  Law, 
and  become  the  Law  of  the  world. 

Thus,  these  three  peoples  gradually  developed  from 
flieir  national  institutions  a  universal  religion,  a  uni- 
TCfMl  science,  and  a  universal  law,  at  the  same  tims 
as  they  substituted  an  inner  principle  of  action  for  a 
Bcraly  axtamal  obedience  to  their  lawa 
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1 11*  GtmouLNATirnxorMoiALDcvsLcmaifT.—- Prom 
this  brief  sketch  the  general  nature  of  the  derdopment 
of  the  moral  judgment  may  be  more  or  less  apparent 
The  following  features  may  be  specially  noted  :*- 

(i)  It  derdops  from  customs,  through  law,  to  reflec- 
tive prindples. 

(3)  It  devdops  from  the  judgment  on  external  acts 
to  the  judgment  on  the  inner  purpose  and  character. 

(3)  It  develops  from  ideas  peculiar  to  the  drcum* 
stances  of  particular  tribes  and  nations  to  Ideas  that 
have  a  universal  validity. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  nature  of  the  de- 
vdopment  of  the  moral  judgment,  we  may  now  be  in 
a  position  to  consider  the  essential  elements  Involved 
in  that  judgment  in  its  fully  developed  form. 
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S  1.  The  Nature  of  the  Moral  Judghent. — From  the 
statements  that  have  now  been  made,  the  general  na- 
ttiie  of  the  moral  judgment  ought  to  be  to  a  consider- 
ile  extent  apparent;  but  therearestill  some  questions 
portant  to  ask   with   respect  to  its  fully 
iveloped  content  and  significance.     These  questions 
will  naturally  fall  under  two  distinct  heads.      It  is  evi- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  that  the  mora!  judgment  is  not 
•imply  of  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  judgment  in 
It  is  not  merely  a  judgment  about,  but  a  judg^ 
lent  upon.     It  docs  not  merely  state  the  nature  o( 
le  object,  but  compares  it  with  a  standard,  and  by 
of  this  standard  pronounces  it  to  be  good  or  evil, 
;ht  or  wrong.     This  is  what  is  meant  in  saying  that 
moral  point  of  view  is  normative.     Now  it  follows 
this  that  there  are  two  main  questions  to  be  asked 
(i)  What  is  the  object  upon  which  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced ? — {2)  What  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
ich  a  judgment  is  possible?    The  consideration  of 
questions  will  naturally  lead  us  up  lo  the  consid- 
ion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  standard,  which  is 
be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 
The  two  questions  which  we  have  now  to  consider 
may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows  : — (i)  Wliat  is  the 
object  of  the  moral  judgment?     (i)  What  is  the  subject 
at  tiw  moral  judgment  ? 


^Himtio 
^obe 


Whatever  b  net  wOe^  has  bo  mocal  qoalilj. 
~  I  jBAy  dewsUta 
nj  ssTc  «  Baboo  from  femiiie: 
hat  we  do  not  ja^e  eilfaer  the  ooe  or  the  other  to  be 
■inrillj  bad  or  good.  In  Eke  ntaoner,  ve  do  not  pan 
■oral  jod^menb  oa  tigos  or  hoiaes  for  Iheir  nragea 
or  for  tbeir  serrices,  so  kto^  as  ve  refaid  Biese  as 
dictated  hj  mere  tQslinct,  witbotit  ToUtion.  When  we 
pnUe  or  btame  them,  we  do  it  ooder  the  tacit  aasimip- 
tlon  that  tbeir  acts  were  ToloDtary.  Moral  judgments, 
then,  are  not  passed  upon  all  sorts  of  things,  nor  even 
spon  al]  sorts  of  activities,  but  only  upon  condmcL 

{  3.  Th2  Good  Will.  — We  are  thus  led  to  the  famous 
declaration  with  which  Kant  opened  his  great  treatise 
on  Ethics.'  He  begins  it  bf  saying  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  that  can  bo 
called  good  without  qualification,  except  a  good  wilL" 
The  gifts  of  fortune,  he  said,  and  the  happiness  which 
they  bring  with  them,  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  only 
on  condition  that  they  are  rightly  used  Talents  and 
worldly  wisdom  are,  in  like  manner,  good  only  when 
they  are-  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  high  aim& 
These  things  are  only  conditionally  good  But  a  good 
win  la  good  without  condition.  It  is,  as  Kant  said,  the 
only  jewel  that  shines  by  its  own  light 
>  UtUpkysic  of  Uonlt,  Mdion  L 
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But  in  thus  commending  the  good  will  as  supremelj 
good,  and  regarding  it  as  the  ultimate  object  approved 
by  the  moral  judgment,  we  must  be  careful  to  distin' 
gulsh  will  from  mere  wish.  "Hell,"  it  is  said,  "i» 
paved  with  good  intentions."  A  good  will  is  not 
tatnlf  a  good  in/enit'on,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  dis- 
tinguish an  intention  from  a  fully  formed  purpose,'  but 
*  dtltrmined  effort  to  produce  a  good  rcsu/^— though  it 
may  be  an  effort  that  has  still  to  wait  for  its  appro- 
priate opportuDJly  of  issuing  in  overt  action.  Such  aa 
effort  is.  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  supremely  good, 
eren  if,  from  some  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  good 
result  is  not  itself  achieved  A  good  wish  is  merely 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment  of  a  certain  end 
«rould  give  satisfaction  :  a  good  will  is  the  identifier- 
ticra  of  oneself  with  that  end 

But  again,  when  we  say  that  a  good  will  is  supremely 
good,  even  if  it  fails  to  achieve  a  good  result,  it  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  good  will  can  actually  fail  to 
Issue  in  a  good  action — if,  at  least,  it  issues  in  action  at 
alL*  Will  and  act,  when  there  is  an  act  at  all,  are  but  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  same  phenomenon.  A  good 
will  bsues  in  a  good  action  ;  and,  conversely,  there  can 
b«  00  good  action  without  a  good  will  But  an  action 
which  in  ilself  is  good  may  lead,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  other  circumstances,  to  a  bad  result;  and  a  bad 
action  may  lead  to  a  good  result  "  The  morality  of 
an  action,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  ' '  depends  on  the  motive 

)  /.c,  the  aetisc  In  vblch  we  dislineulsh  With  from  Wia  TIm 
lerai  '  Inlention  '  ■>  here  lued  in  a  sense  lomewhBt  dlfferanl  litm 
Out  explained  in  Chaplcr  L  o(  the  prcwot  BooL 

■  Ct  above.  Book  ].,  cbap.  L,  ^ 
J  SnwaU-*  Lift  a/JahnMn,  VoL  '. 
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from  which  we  act  If  I  fling  half-a-crown  to  a  begj 
with  intention  to  break  his  head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and 
buys  victuals  with  it,  the  physical  effect  is  good,  but, 
with  respect  to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong,"  On  the 
other  hand,  an  act  in  itself  good  may  be  perverted  to 
evil  ends.  "  You  taught  me  language,"  says  Caliban 
to  Prospero,  "and  my  profit  on'l  is,  I  know  how  to 
curse."  He  who  benefits  another  may  be  only  nour- 
ishing a  snake.  What  constitutes  the  goodness  of  an 
action  is  the  goodness  of  the  intention  ;  but  a  good 
intention,  though  it  produces  a  good  action,  need  not 
produce  a  good  result.  A  result  is  generally  a  resultant 
of  several  causes,  of  which  the  will  of  any  particular 
agent  is  only  one.' 

§  1  Judgment  on  Act  and  on  Agent. — So  far  there  is 
no  difficulty.  But  it  is  necessary  now  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  forms  in  which  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  passed.  We  mayjudge  a  man'sactions,  orwo 
may  judge  the  man  himself.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  both  these  forms  of  judgment  arc  to  be  found  even 
at  the  most  developed  stage  of  the  moral  consciousnesB 
that  has  yet  been  reached.  The  distinction  corresponds. 
In  the  main,  to  that  between  Right  and  Good.  Some 
of  a  man's  actions  may  be  right,  and  yet  we  may  not 

1  If  we  look  account  of  all  the  effects,  direct  and  Indirect,  td  a 
man'i  actions,  wc  should  probably  find  that  the  amount  of  good  in 
■he  mult  is  much  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  tbc  amount  of  food 
In  the  intention  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Green  says  {PreUgiH 
mena  la  Ethics,  p.  330).  that  "  there  ii  no  real  rcMon  to  doabt  that 
the  £ood  or  evil  in  the  motive  of  an  action  Is  exadlj'  meauirol  by 
(he  good  or  evil  in  Us  consequences.*  It  should  be  noted  that,  ia 
what  is  s^d  up  to  this  point,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  q 
aflcrwards  discussed,  whether  il  is  sliidlroa 
sootivv  that  tbe  moral  judgment  ii  paiiiil 
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e  him  to  be  a  good  man,  and  viceversa.  We  some- 
times, that  is  to  say,  judge  character,  and  sometimes 
will  in  the  narrower  sense.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
Judgment  on  character  no  particular  difficulty  seems  to 
arise.  We  judge  men's  characters  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  total  content  of  their  moral  consciousness  tends 
tou'ards  the  realisation  of  the  highest  end,  whatever 
^bu  may  be  conceived  to  be.  It  is  not  so  easy,  how- 
^KT,  to  say  what  It  is  that  we  judge  when  we  judge  an 
^P  rather  than  an  agent  We  do  not  judge  the  act  by 
tta  result,  but  by  the  purpose  of  the  agent.  On  this  all 
are  agreed.  But  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  we 
judge  it  by  the  whole  intention  involved  in  it,  or  rather 
t  part  of  the  intention  which  is  described  as  the 
!.  On  this  point  there  is  considerable  difference 
ipinion,  and  the  qtiestioa  is  further  complicated  by 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms 
!ntion  and  Motive. 

Is  THK  Moral  JtoGXEST  cokcerned  with  Motivbs 
I  IxTEsTiONS  ? — The  controversy  on  this  subject ' 
en  carried  on  chiefly  between  writers  of  the  in- 
al  and  the  utilitarian  school.*    The  former  have 
lly  maintained  that  the  moral  judgment  is  con- 
ned entirely  with  the  motives  of  our  actions,  that 
pr  actions  are  to  be  pronounced  good  or  bad  in  pro- 
iioo  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives  by 
Ich  we  are  actuated  in  doing  them.     Thus  Dr.  Mar- 
Mu,  the  most  eminent  of  recent  intuitionist  writers, 

1  inbjecl  19  well  trealed  by  Prof.  Dewey  in  his  Oullina  of 
p,  4-li,  and  more  fully  in  Muirhcad's  Elements  of  Blhks,  ppi 

atore  of  these  two  schoob  wiU  twoome  appaicnt  la  the 
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bas  drawn  oul  an  elaborate  table  of  the  motives  of  our  ' 
conduct,  and  arranged  them  in  order  of  merit.'  H« 
places  reverence  at  Ihe  top,  and  censor! ousness,  vin- 
dicliveness,  and  suspiciousness  at  the  bottom,  while 
between  these  lie  a  great  variety  of  passions,  appetites, 
atTections,  sentiments,  etc,  ;  such  as  love  of  ease,  fear, 
ambition,  generosity,  and  compassion.  Now  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  such  a  scheme  as  this  woiild  evi- 
dently carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  handbook 
113  the  present.  Two  criticisms,  however,  may  be 
passed  upon  it  In  the  first  place,  the  list  of  motives, 
or  "springs  of  action  "  (as  they  are  also  called),  sceiDS 
to  rest  on  a  false  conception  of  psychological  divisions. 
The  student  of  psychology  will  probably  have  become 
familiar  with  this  objection.  Modem  Psychology 
treats  the  human  mind  as  an  organic  unity,  and  repu- 
diates any  hard  and  fast  distinctions  of  faculties,  such 
as  seem  to  be  JmpUi^d  in  Dr.  Martincau's  list.  The 
motives  which  he  enumerates  arc  not  simple,  but 
highly  complex,  phenomena ;  and  their  merits  in  any 
particular  case  would  depend  on  the  way  in  whicb 
they  are  composed  Pear,  fur  instance,  is  not  a  simple 
element  in  consciousness,  but  a  complex  state ;  nnd 
its  merit  or  demerit  depends  on  the  way  in  which  we 
fear  and  the  thing  of  which  we  are  afraid.  The  same 
applies  to  ambition,  and  to  most  of  the  other  motives 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Martineau.  But,  apart  from  this, 
the  list  seems  to  involve  that  confusion  tietween  the 
different  senses  of  the  term  "motive "  to  which  refer- 


^TypetoJEtkicat  The/ry,  Pirl  II..  Book  I.,  chap,  rt    AcritldMB 
nf  Mirtlnriirn  rlr-trinn  -nrillVr  f-inlinlHrri-tT'i  WrrVrrff  rJflMf^    , 
Book  IIL.  Chap,  xii. 
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e  has  already  been  made.  Thus  fear  and  compas- 
sion, though  referring  to  objects,  may  be  treated  as 
emotional  states  ;  whereas  ambition  does  not  denote  a 
atate  of  feeling,  but  rather  an  object  aimed  at — not  in- 
deed a  definite  object,  but  a  range  of  objects  almost 
infinite  in  variety  (from  the  desire  to  be  Mayor  of  a 
town  to  the  desire  to  be  the  saviour  uf  one's  country), 
having  only  in  common  the  desire  of  some  form  of 
personal  eminence.  Now  mere  feelings  in  the  mind, 
such  as  fear  and  compassion,  do  not  seem,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  to  constitute  motives  at  all.  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  :  they  are  not  inducements 
to  action.  What  induces  us  to  act  is  the  presentation 
of  some  end  to  be  attained.  Consequently,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  list  of  motives,  this  list  should  take  the  form 
rather  of  a  classification  of  ends  to  be  attained,  than 
of  feelings  that  exist  in  our  minds.  Further,  these  ends 
would  have  to  be  arranged,  not  under  any  such  ab- 
stract headings  as  "ambition"  and  the  like,  btit  in 
accordance  with  their  actual,  concrete  nature. 

The  antagonism  of  the  utilitarians  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  intuitionist  theory.  Thus 
Mill  urges'  that  "the  morality  of  an  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  intention — that  is,  \ipon  what  the 
sgent  wtVs  to  do.  But  the  motive,  that  is,  the  ft-eling 
which  makes  him  will  so  to  do,  when  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  act,  makes  none  in  the  morality  ; 
though  it  makes  a  great  diflference  in  our  moral  esti- 
tDAtion  of  (he  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a  good 
•r  a  bad  habitual  disposilwn."  "The  motive  of  an 
action,"  he  says  again.'  "has  nothing  to  do  with  thfl 


chafi  iL,  p,  .7,  nok. 
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morality  of  the  action,  though  much  with  the  worth  of 
the  agent."  The  reasonableness  of  this  view  ia  ap- 
parent If  one  man  is  animated  by  compassion  and 
another  by  fear,  we  may  think  the  former  a  more 
amiable  man  and  the  latter  a  more  cowardly  man  : 
but  if  they  are  led  to  act  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
must  not  Iheir  actions  be  regarded  as  equally  |^ood  or 
bad?  They  are  not  perhaps  equally  good  men;  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  A  good  man  may  do  ft  bad 
action,  and  a  bad  man  may  do  a  good  action.  The 
question  is  simply — Are  their  actions  good  or  bad? 
How  they  feel  in  doing  the  actions  may  affect  our 
judgment  of  their  characters,  of  Iheir  lives  as  a  whole, 
but  not  of  their  particular  actions.  Of  course  if  thdr 
actions  are  different  in  consequence,  of  thoir  feelings — 
if,  for  instance,  the  man  who  feels  compassion  does 
the  act  in  a  more  gracious  way,  and  the  man  who  feels 
fear  does  it  in  a  hurried  and  awkxvard  way — our  moral 
judgment  upon  the  actions  will  be  different.  But  the 
reason  is  that  in  this  case  the  feeling  has  to  some  ex- 
tent affected  the  nature  of  the  act  that  is  willed.  This 
is  Mill's  view  ;  and  it  is  evidently  a  reasonable  yicw, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
erroneous. 

§  6.  The  Moral  Judgment  is  pabtlt  cokcekxed  wrm 
Motives. — So  long  indeed  as  the  reference  is  merely  to 
the  feelings  by  which  our  actions  are  accompanied, 
there  is  no  need  to  dispute  Mills  position.'  But  if  we 
understand  the  motive  to  mean  that  which  induces  us 


>  Of  course  the  nalore  of  our  feelings  is  ullimatcly  detemtincd  by 
the  nature  of  the  ends  Ihal  wc  have  in  view,  and  consequently  ia  _ 
dUpotinf  the  one  position  we  are  in  lesUty  ditputios  tbe  other  a 
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to  act  in  a  particular  way,  then  I  think  we  must  main- 
tain that  it  is  on  the  motive  that  the  moral  judgment 
is  passed,  or  at  least  that  the  motive  is  properly  taken 
into  account  in  passing  judgment.  Mill's  error  seems 
to  arise  from  this,  that  he  supposes  the  moral  judgment 
to  bo  passed  on  things  done,  whereas  the  moral  judg- 
ment is  not  properly  passed  upon  a  thing  done,  but 
upon  a  person  doing.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  should 
pnss  moral  judgment  on  the  instinctive  acts  of  animals, 
and  even  on  the  movements  of  rocks,  clouds,  and 
avalanches.  What  we  judge  is  conduct;  and  this 
means  not  merely  an  overt  act,  but  the  altitude  of  a 
person  in  acting;  and  his  attitude  must  include  his 
motive.  Now  Mill  himself  admits  that  the  motive 
(even  in  the  sense  of  the  mere  feeling,  and  surely 
much  more  in  the  sense  of  the  end  with  reference  to 
which  we  are  induced  to  act)  makes  a  difference  in 
Our  estimation  of  the  agent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in 
passing  a  moral  judgment  upon  a  particular  act  we 
need  not  take  account  of  the  whole  character  of  the 
man  who  does  it  If  a  man  gets  drunk,  or  tells  a  lie, 
or  defrauds  his  neighbour,  we  can  say  that  he  has  done 
wrong,  without  needing  to  inquire  whether  he  is  in 
other  respects  a  good  man  or  a  bad.  But  this  does 
not  imply  that  we  judge  his  action  simply  from  the 
outside,  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  the  man  doing  it  that 
wcjud^e;  and  Ihe  question,  what  induced  him  to  do 
it,  is  not  irrelevant  to  this  judgment.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  frequently  omit  this  inner  side  of  a 
man's  conduct  in  forming  our  judgments.  But  the 
reason  is.  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain  what  the 
inner  side  is.  With  regard  to  all  men's  actions  (except 
our  owd), 
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"One  point  mail  slill  be  ereiUr  dark. 
The  moving  why  Ihey  do  iL* 

Hence  the  forge  of  the  precept  "judge  not  1 
•o  far  as  we  do  judg^e,  when  we  try  to  be  thoroughly 
just  in  our  moral  appreciations,  it  seems  unquestii 
able  that  we  talie  account  of  the  motive,  and  that  this 
is  what  we  are  bound  to  take  account  of.' 

It  naay  be  objected,  of  course,  that  a  man's  motr 
■re  sometimes  excellent,  while  yet  we  feel  bound 
condemn  his  actions.  Some  fanatics,  for  instance, 
have  performed  acts  of  the  ulmost  atrocity,  "thinking 
that  they  did  God  service."  Are  we  to  approve  these 
actions,  it  may  be  asked,  because  the  end  aimed  at 
was  good?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  understand  exactly  what  the  question  ia. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  asked,  whether,  in 
the  case  of  such  actions,  we  regard  the  thing  done  u 

1  Ad  example  may  help  to  make  IhU  clear.  II  has  been  nrced 
that  if  it  is  just  to  put  a  man  to  death,  this  act  will  not  be  rendered 
vidou*  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  execution  of  it  ia  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  resentment  or  malevolence  Certainly,  I  should  ananer, 
the  mere  feeling  of  resentment  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
morality  of  the  action,  any  more  than  a  feeling  of  reluctance  or  a 
feeling  of  weariness.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  gratification  of  tbtt 
feeling  was  the  motive  of  the  acL  If  a  judge  were  to  condemn  a 
criminal  to  death,  not  because  it  is  just,  but  because  he  feels  resent- 
ment, and  aims  at  the  gTalificatian  of  Otis  feeling,  then  undoubtedly 
hi*  action  would  be  wrong,  though  the  result  of  it  might  accidentally 
be  right— iL  e.  it  might  be  the  case  that  the  criminal  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  death.  Of  couoe  in  such  a  case  the  intention  is  wrong 
at  well  aa  the  motive  This  is  necessarily  so  -.  for  the  motive  is  part 
of  the  intention.  In  the  case  supposed,  it  is  part  of  the  judge'*  In- 
tention (his  innfr  intention,  aa  I  liave  called  it)  to  gratify  his  feeling 
at  resentment  But  if  this  had  not  been  part  of  his  motive,  it  woak 
oothavcvitiatedhitsction— i  Aif  itbadnotbeenpartoftiiiM  ~ 
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ssirable  result?  If  so,  our  answer  would  no  doubt 
^decidedly,  No.  In  the  same  way  we  should  say 
pit  the  fall  of  an  avalanche  is  not  a  desirable  result 
1  neither  case  is  our  judgment  a  mora/ judgment 
B  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  asted  whether  we  con- 
r  that  the  fanatics  in  question  acted  rightly,  then 
B  must  answer  that,  in  so  far  as  they  were  aiming 
isdfastly  at  a  definite  end,  and  in  so  far  as  that  end 
a  good  one,  we  must  approve  of  their  actions.  As 
indeed,  we  shall  not  entirely  approve  of  them  ; 
I  Ihc  reason  is  that  we  do  not  regard  their  aims  as 
ctlygood.  This  is  implied  in  calling  them  fanatics, 
inatic  is  one  who  pursues  some  narrow  end  as  if  it 
B  the  supreme  good.  The  motive  of  such  a  man  is 
t  the  best  possible,  and  the  more  conscientiously  he 
aided  by  that  motive  the  more  certainly  will  his 
s  not  be  the  best  possible. 
t|  7.  But  the  Judgmekt  is  really  ow  Character. — It 
s  from  this,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  a  some- 
t«t  strained  sense  that  the  judgment  can  be  said  to 
I  passed  either  on  the  intention  or  on  the  motive 
The  truth  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  fully  de- 
loped  moraljudgmentisalways pronounced,  directly 
Bjndlrectly,  on  the  character  of  the  agent.  That  is  to 
,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  never  simply  on 
Ingdone,  but  always  on  a  person  doing,  that  we 
■  moral  judgment      It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases, 

Bmaj'havercgardonly  to  the  person  as  doing  this  one 

panicutar  action,  while  in  other  cases  we  may  thinic 
of  him  as  having  general  habits  of  action.  But  in  all 
cases,  when  we  are  passing  a  strictly  moral  judgment, 
ire  think  of  the  action,  not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as 
put  of  a  system  of  life.     We  judge  its  significance  not 
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in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  person  who  does  it,  situated 
as  he  happens  to  be,  and  viewing  the  world  as  he  has 
learned  to  view  it.  Thus  we  judge  the  action  to  be 
good  or  evii  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  the  whole  presented  content  serve 
as  inducements  to  act  or  to  refrain  from  acting.  In 
thus  regarding  the  action,  we  are  judging  the  whole 
intention,  but  with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  elements  in  it  serve,  or  do  not  serve,  as  motives 
to  action.  We  thus  judge  the  motives,  both  positively 
and  negatively,  and  in  so  doing  judge  the  whole  inten- 
tion. Hence  it  is  somewhat  misleading  to  say  simply 
that  we  pass  judgment  cither  on  the  intention  or  oa. 
the  motive. ' 

g  8.  The  Subject  of  the  Moral  Judghent. — Havj 
thus  considered  the  precise  nature  of  the  object  upoi 
which  the  moral  judgment  is  passed,  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment, 
i.  e.  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  an  action  is  judged 
to  be  good  or  bad.     In  a  sense,  every  man  may  l 
Baid  to  judge  his  own  action  to  be  good  at  the  moma 
when  he  does  it      In  deliberately  choosing  to  do  it,  t 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  course  of  action  which  offers 
most  inducement  at  the  time.     By  what  right,  then, 
we  may  ask,  does  any  one  else  pronounce  it  to  bs 
wrong?     Or,  how  does  it  hiippen  tliat  the  man  hlo) 
self,  on  calm  reflection,  judges  his  action  to  fall  sh<N 
of  an  ideal  »tandard?     The  answer  is  that  it  is  loola 


or  oa_ 

[avia^l 
t  upooB 

lent, 
dged 

t.he1 

iffers 
hen, 
3  bs 
hlotefl 
sh<^H 


1  For  Curtlier  discussion  on  this  point,  Uie  student  may  b«  referred 
to  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Book  II.,  ctiap.  iU,  Book  IIL,  chsipi 
L,  Book  IV.,  cliap.  l;  Martincau's  Types  of  Etbicjl  Theory.  Part  It 
Book  I.,  chap,  vi.,  $  15;  AailntemationtU  Journal  of  Elhks,'V^  TT 
Mo*.  1  aad  3. 
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•t  from  a  (iifferent  point  of  view,  regarded  within  a 
different  universe  or  system,  from  that  from  which  the 
individual  was  regarding  it  when  he  decided  to  act  in 
that  particular  way.  But  there  are  an  indefinite  number 
of  universes  within  which  an  action  might  be  placed, 
an  indefinite  number  of  points  of  view  from  which  an 
action  or  an  agent  might  be  judged.  What  claim  has 
any  one  of  these  to  be  regarded  as  preferable  to  any 
other  ? 

Now  to  give  any  complete  answer  to  this  question 
would  involve  the  discussion  of  the  various  theories  of 
morals,  to  which  our  attention  is  to  be  directed  in  the 
next  Book.  But,  without  entering  into  this  discussion 
at  present,  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  some  ways 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  moral  judgment  may  be 
conceived. 

S  9.  The  Morai.  Connoisseur. — One  way  in  which 
we  may  help  ourselves  to  understand  it  is  by  calling 
to  our  aid  the  analogy  of  the  judgments  which  are 
passed  on  works  of  art  We  say  that  a  poem  or  a  play 
or  a  novel  is  a  good  or  a  bad  artistic  product.  In  so 
saj-ing,  we  are  passing  a  judgment  upon  it,  just  as  we 
''.'->  when  we  say  that  an  action  is  good  or  bad.  Now 
!  om  what  point  of  view  is  such  a  judgment  pro- 
f.'.iunced?  Not,  it  seems  clear,  from  that  of  the  person 
who  happens  at  the  time  to  be  reading  or  hearing  or 
seeing  the  artistic  product,  any  more  than  the  moral 
judgment  is  passed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
imJividua]  who  is  acting.  The  artist  appeals  from  the 
Jod^ent  of  the  multitude  to  the  judgment  of  the 
•killed  and  sympathetic  critic'     Now  it  may  be  said 

*"Ltkc  Vcrtli  when,  al  his  woral  opcia'scnd 
(Tk*  thing  they  save  at  Florence— what's  its  daim  1!\ 
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that  In  like  manner,  when  wearedealing  with  conduct, 
the  appeal  is  to  the  judgment  of  the  moral  conn oisseuK 
This  is  the  view  of  the  Moral  Sense  School,  to  whicA' 
we  shall  have  occasion  lo  refer  in  the  sequel,  and  in 
particular  of  Shaftesbury,  its  most  notable  ex^nent. 
Without  discussing  the  point  of  view  of  that  School  at 
present,  it  suffices  to  say  here  that  it  hardiy  seems  to 
furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  present 
question.  A  work  of  art  aims,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  at  theproductionofacertainresult  The  skilled 
critic  is  the  only  judge  whether  such  a  result  has  been 
achieved.  "We  musicians  know."  But  in  morals,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  rather  the  action  than  the  result 
that  is  judged  Now  this  action,  if  it  is  a  real  action 
at  all,  has  been  already  judged  by  the  person  who  acts. 
He  has  deliberately  chosen  to  act  in  a  particular  way. 
Yet  his  action  is  judged  to  be  wrong,  and  judged  tobOi 
wrong  not  merely  by  the  moral  connoisseur,  but  bf\ 
himself  when  he  reflects  upon  il,  j 

§  10.  Thk  Impartial  Spectator. — A  somewhat  mor^ 
elaborate  theory  w.■^s  put  forward  by  Adam  Smitl^J 
His  theory  rests  upon  the  fact  of  sympathy,  to  whidt 
reference  has  already  been  made.  He  points  out  that 
our  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  others 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  them.  "We  run,"  he  says,'  "not  only 
to  congratulate  the  successful,  but  to  condole  vrith  th» 

While  the  mad  houseful's  plaudits  near  Dut-trnig;  J 

His  orchestra  of  &alt-box,  tongs  and  bones,  H 

He  looks  through  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreath*  H 

Where  sits  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall'  A 

Browning— Bis Ai)/  BIoh^toih'j  Apdcgpi 
iJlunycf  the  MorulSeulimcnls,  Part  L,Sei±L.cbitp.  a. 
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aSUcted;  and  the  pleasure  which  we  find  in  the  con* 
versation  of  one  Khom  in  all  the  passions  of  his  heart 
«'e  can  enlirely  sympathise  with,  seems  to  do  more 
than  compensate  the  painfulness  of  that  sorrow  with 
which  the  view  of  his  situation  affects  us."  "If  we 
bear  a  person  loudly  lamenting  his  misfortunes,  which, 
however,  upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  ourselves, 
we  feel  can  produce  no  such  vioient  effect  upon  us, 
we  are  shocked  at  his  grief ;  and,  because  we  cannot 
enter  into  it,  call  it  pusillanimity  and  weakness.  It 
g;iTes  us  the  spleen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  another 
too  happy,  or  too  much  elevated,  as  we  call  it,  with 
any  little  piece  of  good  fortune.  We  are  disobliged 
exen  with  his  joy  ;  and,  because  we  cannot  go  along 
with  it,  call  it  levity  and  folly.  We  are  even  put  out 
of  humour  if  our  companions  laugh  louder  or  longer  at 
•  joke  than  we  think  it  deserves  ;  that  is,  than  we  feel 
that  wc  ourselves  could  laugh  at  it" 

"When,"  he  goes  on,'  "  the  original  passions  of  the 
person  principally  concerned  are  in  perfect  concord 
with  the  sympathetic  emotions  of  the  spectator,  they 
oecessarily  appear  to  this  last  just  and  proper,  and 
suitable  to  their  objects;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when, 
upon  bringing  the  case  home  to  himself,  he  finds  that 
Ihey  do  not  coincide  with  what  he  feels,  they  ncces- 
SJirily  appear  to  him  unjust  and  improper,  and  unsuit- 
able to  the  causes  which  excite  them.  To  approve  of 
the  passions  of  another,  therefore,  as  suitable  to  their 
obfecta,  b  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  we  entirely 
•jmpathJse  with  them  ;  and  not  to  approve  of  them  as 
•ach,  la  the  same  thing  as  to  observe  that  we  do  not 
sympathise  with  them.     The  man  who  resents 
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the  Injuries  that  have  been  done  to  me,  and  obserrea 
that  I  resent  Ihem  precisely  as  he  does,  iiece&sariljr 
approves  of  my  resentment  The  man  whose  sym- 
pathy keeps  time  to  my  grief,  cannot  but  admit  the 
reasonableness  of  my  sorrow.  He  who  admires  th« 
G^me  poem,  or  the  same  picture,  and  admires  them 
exactly  as  I  do,  must  surely  allow  the  justness  of  my 
admiration.  He  who  laughs  at  the  eame  joke,  and 
laughs  along  with  me,  cannot  well  deny  the  propriety 
of  my  laughter.  On  the  contrary,  the  person  who, 
upon  those  different  occasions,  either  feels  no  such 
emotion  aa  that  which  I  feel,  or  feels  none  that  beara 
any  proportion  to  mine,  cannot  avoid  disapprovini; 
my  sentiments  on  account  of  their  dissonance  with  hb 
own.  I^my  animosity  goes  beyond  what  the  indig- 
nation of  my  friend  can  correspond  to;  if  my  grief 
exceeds  what  his  most  tender  compassion  can  go 
along  with  ;  if  my  admiration  is  either  too  high  or  too 
low  to  tnlly  with  his  own  ;  if  I  laugh  loud  and  heartily 
when  he  only  smiles,  or,  on  the  contrary,  only  smile 
when  he  laughs  loud  and  heartily  ;  in  all  these  cases, 
as  soon  as  he  comes  from  considering  the  object,  to 
observe  how  I  am  affected  by  it,  according  as  there  a 
more  or  luss  disproportion  between  his  sentiments  and 
mine,  1  must  incur  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  his  dis- 
approbation ;  and  upon  all  occasions  his  own  senti- 
ments are  the  standards  and  measures  by  which  be 
judges  of  mine," 

It  follows  from  this  that  our  earliest  moral  judgmenis 

are    passed,   not    upon    ourselves,   but  upon  others 

"Our  first  ideas,"  he  says, '   " of  personal  beauty  and 

defonnity,  are  drawn  from  the  shape  and  appcmao 

>/iut,PartIIL,ctia^i  ^^^^H 
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of  others,  not  from  our  own.  We  soon  become  sen- 
sible, however,  that  others  exercise  the  same  criticism 
ttpon  us."  "In  the  same  manner  our  first  moral 
criticisms  are  exercised  upon  the  character  and  conduct 
of  other  people;  and  we  are  all  very  forward  to 
observe  how  each  of  these  affects  us.  But  we  soon 
team  that  other  people  are  equally  frank  with  regard 
to  our  own.  We  become  anxious  to  know  how  far 
we  deserve  their  censure  or  applause,  and  whether  lo 
them  we  must  necessarily  appear  those  agreeable 
or  disa^ecable  creatures  which  they  represent  us.  We 
begin,  upon  this  account,  lo  examine  our  own  passions 
and  conduct,  and  to  consider  how  these  must  appear 
lo  them,  by  considering  how  they  would  appear  to  us 
if  in  their  situation.  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spec- 
tators of  our  own  behaviour,  and  endeavour  to  imagine 
what  effect  it  would,  in  this  lighl,  produce  upon  us. 
This  is  the  only  looking-glass  by  which  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  scrutinise 
the  propriety  of  our  own  conduct.  If  in  this  view  it 
pleases  us,  we  are  tolerably  satisfied.  We  can  be 
more  indifferent  about  the  applause,  and,  in  some 
measure,  despise  the  censure  of  the  world  ;  secure 
thai,  however  misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  we 
are  the  natural  and  proper  objects  of  approbation." 

"  When  I  endeavour,''  he  goes  on,  "  to  examine  my 
own  conduct,  when  1  endeavotir  to  pass  sentence  upon 
it.  and  cither  to  approve  or  condemn  it,  it  is  evident 
that,  in  !il1  such  cases,  I  divide  myself,  as  it  were,  into 
two  persons;  and  that  I,  the  examiner  and  judge,  re- 
present a  different  character  from  that  other  I,  the 
person  whose  conduct  ts  cxamtncd  into,  and  judged  ot 
Tb«  Sist  b  the  tpectalor,  whose  sentiments  with  legati 
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to  my  own  conduct  I  endeavour  lo  get  into,  by  placing 
myself  in  his  situation,  and  by  considering  how  it 
would  appear  to  me,  when  seen  from  that  particular 
point  of  view.  The  second  is  the  agent ;  the  person 
whom  I  properly  call  myself,  and  of  whose  conduct, 
under  the  character  of  a  spectator,  I  was  endeavouring 
to  form  some  opinion.  The  first  Is  the  judge ;  the 
second  the  person  judged  of  But  that  the  judge 
should,  in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  tlte  person 
judged  of,  is  as  impossible,  as  that  the  cause  should, 
in  every  respect,  be  the  same  with  the  effect." 

Adam  Smith  was  thus  led  to  the  idea  of  what  he 
called  the  •■  impartial  spectator,"  from  whose  point  of 
view  our  moral  judgments  are  pronounced.  He  distin- 
guishes this  point  of  view  as  that  of  "  the  man  within," 
whose  judgments  are  opposed  lo  those  of  the  "  man 
without"  An  appeal,  he  says,'  lies  from  the  opinions 
of  mankind  "  to  a  much  higiicr  tribunal,  to  the  tribunal 
of  their  own  consciences,  to  that  of  the  supposed  im- 
partial and  well-informed  spectator,  to  that  of  the  man 
within  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  their 
conduct" 

§  11.  The  Idsal  Self. — How  far  this  conception  o( 
an  "  impartial  spectator  "  is  valuable,  and  what  exactly 
is  to  be  meant  by  his  "  impartiality,"  we  cannot  here 
discuss.  I  have  given  this  reference  to  Adam  Smith 
merelyon  account  of  the  clearness  with  which  he  brings 
out  the  fact  that  our  moral  judgments  involve  a  certain 
reference  to  a  point  of  view  higher  than  that  of  the  in- 
dividual who  acts — an  appeal,  so  to  speak,  "from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober."  The  point  of  view  to 
wUcb  an  appeal  is  thus  made  may  perhaps  bo  moj 
>/At<Part  llL.dup.iL 
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*'fttingly  described  as  that  of  the  Ideal  Self.  At  early 
stages  of  development  it  corresponds  to  what  Qifford 
described  as  "  the  Tribal  Self"  The  normal  member 
of  the  tribe'  may  be  said  to  be  the  "impartial  spectator" 
to  whose  judgment  the  appeal  is  made.  At  more 
advanced  stages  of  human  development  the  nature  of 
the  Ideal  Self  becomes  more  complicated;  and  we 
cannot  discuss  it  satisfactorily  until  we  have  con- 
sidered the  significance  of  the  moral  standard.  In 
the  meantime  this  much  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  in  the  moral  judgment  there  is 
an  appeal  from  the  Universe  of  the  individual  con- 
sciousness to  a  higher  or  more  comprehensive  systena. 
With  this  in  view,  we  are  now  able  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  various  theories  of  the  moral 
■tandard. 


I  This  may  be  oompared  with  the  view  ol  the  "  normal  man,* 
btcQ  by  *uch  a  writer  aa  Dr.  Simmel.  A  somewhat  similar  concep- 
UoQ  b  contained  in  the  theory  of  the  slan-lard  of  moral  vHat.  given 
bi  llcinong  ia  his  Psycholog^itk-cOunJie  UHienuehitngfn  atr  Wtr^ 
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Note  os  the  Ukakimg  op  CoNsasNct 

Throuehout  this  chapter,  as  welt  as  some  of  Ihe  preceding  w« 

have  bad  ftequent  occasion  lo  refer  lo  conscience  j  and  it  mar  b« 

welt  at  Itiis  point  to  explain  more  precisely  the  sense  (or  sensca)  In 

wbicb  this  term  is  used.    Tlic  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cim»- 

fcire,   lo   be   conscious   (of   wrongl.     The    Greek   nrtiltn,   (he 

German  GAviunt, and  the  old  English  /inci'.are  similar  In  meaning, 

ConseUntia  used  lo  be  employed  almost  iodiffcrenlly  tor  consdenc« 

and  (or  consciousness  In  general ;  and  in  English,  as  in  French,'  the 

term  conscience  is  occasionally  found  with  the  latter  meuiinc.    It 

b  in  this  sense  that  Mitton  says,  referring  to  the  toss  of  hia  e; 

"  Whal  supports  me  dost  Ihou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  Friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  libertya  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  si 

But  even  here  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  Lmplication  of  »  « 

:  as  there  is  also  in  Hamlet's  saying. 

'c  doth  make  cowards  of  us  kit,* 
lo  mean  little  more  than  reflection.    In  C 
e  Prioress,  where  he  says, 

■e  and  tender  heart," 


»cm9 


it  appears  almost  to  mean  sensibility.  But  the  definitely  monl 
•ense  soon  became  eslablished  tn  English,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  such  wrifersas  Butler.  EveninlhemonU  senneof  Uic 
term,  however,  there  is  some  ambiguity.  It  sometimesnieans  a  feci- 
ing'of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  especially  a  feeling  of  pain,  accampany- 
ing  the  violation  of  a  recognised  principle  of  duty,  Al  other  timca 
it  means  the  principle  of  judgment  by  which  wo  pronounce  one 
actionor  one  kind  of  action,  to  be  right  and  another  wrong.  In  the 
latter  sense,  again,  it  may  refer  lo  this  principle  of  judgment  as  it 
appears  in  a  particular  individual  or  in  a  body  of  men.  Such 
phrases  as"the  Nan.Conformist  Conscience,' "the  Conscience  of 
Europe.*  and  the  like,  itluslrale  this  u-ic  of  the  term.  We  shall  hava 
to  make  some  further  comments  on  the  nature  of  conscience,  espe^ 
cially  in  dealing  with  the  intuitional  tchool  of  morals  and  with  tha 
social  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness.  But  this  much  teemed 
necessary  at  present  by  way  of  general  explanation  of  the  oae  ol 
the  term. 

>  Malebranche  and  some  other  French  writers  use  the  term 
Wwwf,  more  particularly  in  the  sense  of  scf^auudousncM 
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BOOK  II. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  MORAL  STANDARD. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THl  DBVKLOPMEST  OP  KTHICAL  THOUOHT. 


On  most  other  scientific  subjects,  first  took  definite 
shape  among  the  Greeks."  Attention,  however,  was 
not  strongly  drawn  to  this  subject  till  a  considerable 
time  after  philoaophicat  thought  in  genera!  had  begun 
to  develop.  The  earliest  thinkers  among  the  Greeks 
directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  physical  inquiries — 
especially  to  the  (juestion.  What  is  the  world  made  of? 
Two  of  the  physical  philosophers,  however,  do  appear 
to  have  touched  with  some  definiteness  upon  the  ethical 
problem — tn'x.  Heraclitus  and  Democritus  (sometimes 
Iroown  as  the  "weeping"  and  the  "laughing"  philo- 
sopher). These  two  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of 
those  modes  of  thinking  which  afterwards  developed  in- 
to Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  respectively.  Heraclitus 
took  Fire  as  his  fundamental  physical  principle — i.  e, 
the  bright  and  dry — and  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  as  incessantly  struggling  with  the  dark  and  moist 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  it      In  the  life  of  man  he 
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appears  to  have  thought  that  this  straggle  can  be  found 
going  on ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the  moral  life  is  to 
secure  the  victory  for  tlie  bright  and  dry.  "Keepyoui 
Boul  dry,"  was  with  him  the  fundamental  moral  law. 
Hence  also  the  saying,  so  often  quoted,  that  ' '  the  dry 
«oul  [or  the  'dry  light ']  is  the  best."  This  opposition 
of  the  moist  and  dry — the  "blood  and  judgment"  ' — 
runs  through  a  very  long  period  of  philosophic  thought 
With  Democritus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  pleasure.*  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  philosophers 
made  any  attempt  to  develop  his  ethical  ideas  in  a 
systematic  form. 

§2,  The  Sophists. — Parmenides  and  the  Pythago* 
reans,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  all  the  early  phi- 
losophers, seem  also  to  have  touched,  either  in  a  purely 
theoretical  or  in  a  more  directly  practical  way,  upon  the 
ethical  and  political  side  of  speculation.  In  fact,  from 
quite  an  early  period,  philosophy  among  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  come  to  mean  a  way  of  living  as  well 
as  a  way  of  thinking.'  But  it  was  that  remaritable 
group  of  teachers  known  as  the  Sophists  who  seem  firet 
to  have  brought  the  ethical  problem  to  the  front     The 

I  •■  Blesl  are  those 

Whow  blood  and  judgmenl  are  so  well  conunlngled. 
That  Ihcy  arc  not  a  pipe  (or  fortune's  fingen 
To  play  what  slop  she  pleases.* 
On  the  views  of  Heraclilos,  tee  Burnet's  Early  Grtek  Pkilotefky. 
pp.  ijS.  lyt.  178. 179 

*  Not,  however,  sensuoas  pleasure.  II  was  ralherpe»ceor*«»ti<i;^ 
Perhaps  his  point  of  view  might  be  compared  with  that  reprwented. 
Id  modem  times,  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  in  a  paper  in  JVind^  Old  Series 
Vol  XI.,  p.  314  tqq. 

*  Thus  we  hear  of  the  "  Pamienidein  Life.*  of  ihe  Pythsfocean 
nlM «( coadoct, fta    C7  Burnet,of.d£,pp.ig,4aia3,3i& 
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aim  of  these  teachers  was  to  a  large  extent  practical, 
£.  e.  it  was  the  aim  of  preparing  the  young  men  of 
Athens  to  be  efRcieiit  citizens.  In  instructing  them  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  basis  of  political  obligation  and  of  social 
morality  in  general.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
them  in  general  in  a  serious  and  candid  spirit ;  but, 
naturally  enough,  inquiries  of  this  kind  tended  to  be 
somewhat  subversive  of  the  older  moral  standards,  and 
the  more  conservative  minds  were  alarmed.  This 
■larm  found  depression  especially  in  the  satirical  drama 
of  Aristophanes;  and  as  Plato  also  shared,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent, the  unfavourable  view  thus  taken  of  the 
tendency  of  the  sophistic  leaching,  the  name  of  the 
Sophists  has  fallen  into  evil  odour.  Probably  this  is 
in  Ihc  main  unjust — perhaps  in  pretty  much  the  eame 
way  as  the  criticisms  of  such  men  as  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin  on  modern  science  were  often  unjust  The 
Sophists  were  probably  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
their  day,  and  did  more  than  any  others  to  awaken  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  city," 

S  8l  Socrates. — Socrates  was  closely  associated  with 
the  Sophists,  and  indeed  was  regarded  by  Aristophanes 
aa  the  typical  example  of  them.  He  was  distinguished, 
however,  from  most  of  the  others  by  the  fact  that  ha 
did  not  set  himself  up  a3  a  professional  teacher,  but 
rather  regarded  himself  throughout  his  life  as  a  student 
of  moral  science.  When  commended  by  the  oracle  for 
his  wisdom,  he  replied  that  it  consisted  only  in  know- 
ing bts  own  ignorance.  By  this  attitude  he  displayed, 
pcTha^ia  not  more  modesty  (for  his  modesty  was  at 
1  Retannce  may  prtifilably  b«  made  lo  the  articles  on  the  '  S<^ 
pfetoa    daA  '  Socrates  *  in  the  Encyclopadia  Bntanntta. 
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least  in  part  ironical),  but  at  least  more  eanieslnesa 
than  his  fellow-Sophists,  He  was  less  of  a  dogmatist, 
because  he  was  more  clearly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  problem.  The  one  point  on  which  he  was  fully 
convinced  was  the  un  satis  facto  rin  ess  of  the  commonly 
received  explanations  of  the  moral  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  scientific  account,  lie  believed  that 
this  was  necessary,  not  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Speculative  curiosity,  but  for  the  sake  of  practical 
morality.  Tor  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no 
true  morality  which  did  not  rest  on  a  scientific  basis. 
"Virtue,"  he  said,  "is  knowledge"  (or  is  science).  He 
believed  that  if  any  one  fully  understood  the  nature  of 
the  moral  end,  he  could  not  fail  to  pursue  iL  On  the 
Other  hand,  he  conceived  that  if  any  one  did  not  folljr 
understand  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  he  could  not 
be  moral  except  by  accident ;  and  this  is  not.  In  the 
full  sense,  morality  at  all  Whatever  is  not  of  knowl- 
edge is  sin.'  As  lo  the  nature  of  the  moral  end,  how- 
ever, Socrates  only  professed  to  be  an  inquirer.  The 
viewthathcsuggesled  seems  sometimes  to  have  leaned 
to  Hedonism  ;'  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  explicitly  developed  any  theory  on  the  subjecL 
The  fact  that  diverse  schools  arose,  claiming  him  aa 


I  This  I»  perhaps  a  slight  exaggeraUon 
tniinUined  that  to  be  lemperatc  or  conngeaua  without  knowleds* 
hlobc  tonperalo  by  a  kindof  intempCTancs  or  conragecws  by  a 
kind  of  cowardice.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  thai  it  ii  better  to 
do  wrong  consciously  than  unconsciously;  since  the  former  involraa 
.  at  least  the  linowledge  of  righL  C/.Zeller'tSocnitesaiutUuSetnlm 
Sthooli,  p.  147. 

*ln  PUla'a  Pretagtras  ho  b  rcpretenled as  definitely  piittia(for> 
ward  such  a  doctrine :  and  there  sre  also  indications  of  the  mum 
tendency  in  Xeoophon^  MaiwrabilUt. 
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master,  seems  to  afford  some  evidence  that  hi»  vJew 
had  not  been  clearly  defined. 

§  i.  The  Schools  of  Ethical  Thought.  — Immediately 
after  the  time  of  Socralcs.  ethical  speculation  began  to 
nin  in  separate  schools,  which  with  variations  may  be 
said  to  have  lasted  even  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
two  most  distinctly  ethical  schools,  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  were  those  of  the  Cynics  and  the 
Cyrenaics,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  those  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  The  members  of  these  schools 
Gied  on  points  connected  with  the  general  char- 
acter and  influence  of  .Socrates,  almost  as  much  as 
with  his  speculative  activity.  The  Cynics  were  struck 
with  his  independence  and  freedom  from  want ;  and 
they  made  this  their  fundamental  principle.  The  Cy- 
renaics were  more  impressed  by  his  tact  and  skill  in 
making  the  most  of  his  surroundings.  The  Cynics 
were  thus  led  to  asceticism,  and  the  Cyrenaics  to 
Hedonism.  These  two  tendencies  have  persisted 
throughout  almost  the  whole  course  of  ethical  specula- 
tion. 

{  &.  Pi-ATO  AND  Akistotle. — But  in  the  meantime 
there  were  other  writers  who  made  more  definite  efforts 
to  connect  ethical  ideas  with  the  general  principles  of 
philosophy,  and  so  to  get  beyond  the  one-sidedness  of 
op|>ostng  schools.  Plato,  in  particular,  put  forward  a 
metaphysical  view  of  the  world,  upon  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  rest  his  ethical  conceptions.  His  general 
view  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of 
Ideas  or  Types.'     He  believed   that  the  fundamental 

'B*..  tt  is  difficult  Io  rendcrlhisin  English.  The  word 'ide»' 
bai  (;oiiicIn  mean  in  English  icliicfty  through  Ihe  influence  of  Lock« 
Boteleir,  and  Hume)  that  which  cssU  or  £oca  on  in  onr  bead« 
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reality  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the  Type  lo  wbicK 
they  conform,  and  to  which  they  are  imperfect  approx- 
Imations.  Among  these  Types  he  held  that  the  inost 
fundamental  is  the  Type  or  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  it  is 
in  approximating  to  this  that  the  ideal  of  virtue  is  to  be 
found.  To  understand  this  Type  it  is  necessary  to  go 
through  a  course  of  metaphysical  training;  and  hen  ca 
the  highest  form  of  virtue  is  attainable  only  by  tho 
philosopher.  Plato,  however,  recognised  also  a  lower 
form  of  Tirtue  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  good 
citizen,  and  he  was  accordingly  led  to  ana!)'se  tho 
virtue  of  the  citizen.  Aristotle  carried  this  analysis 
further,  and  even  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
great  work  on  Ethics  to  the  description  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  virtuous  life  as  found  in  the  Athenian 
society  of  his  lime,'  though  he  agreed  with  Plato  in 
thinking  that  the  highest  type  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  in 
the  active  life  of  the  citizen.  The  opposition  Ihns  in- 
troduced between  the  life  of  the  philosopher  and  that 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  further  developed  by  th« 
Stoics.  They  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  Greek 
City  State  was  decaying,  and  were  thus  not  able,  as 
Plalo  and  Aristotle  had  been,  to  see  in  the  life  of  the 
citizen  the  type  of  an  ideal  self-realization.  Hence 
they  were  led  to  seek  for  the  highest  form  of  human 

Our  won)  ~  Iclcal '  comci  nearer  to  Die  PUIonic  meaning,  provided 
wc  remember  that  be  undcnUnds  i[  lo  aignily,  not  an  imral 
•hadow-picture,  but  ralher  the  most  real  of  all  things,  of  which  lb* 
existent  world  is  but  a  shadow  (or.as  he  seems  to  have  feiwraDf 
conceived  It,  a  realisation  in  an  imperfect  medium— (he  ir^tnA  ol 
tbe  Tiinaus.)    Cf.  above,  p.  38i  note,  and  t>elow,  pp.  ibb-y. 

>  This  (peciea  of  Docriplive  Elhic*  wai  further  develop«d  b) 
TlwqpluMtiA  tha  chief  of  AriatoUe's  disdple&    See  t '  "* 
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life  In  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Sage,  rather 
(baa  in  the  activity  of  the  good  citizen.  A  simiiar  len- 
iency appears  in  the  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Sceptics.  It  was  only  with  the  advent  of  Christianity 
that  it  again  became  possible  to  conceive  of  an  ideal 
kingdom,  of  which  all  are  members,  and  in  which  even 
Qie  humblest  citizen  may  participate  by  faith,  though 
unable  to  understand  with  any  fulness  the  nature  of  the 
unity  within  which  his  life  is  passed. 

I  6.  Medixvai.  Ethics. — Medieval  ideas  on  Ethics' 
were  much  influenced  by  those  of  Flato  and  Aristotle, 
but  partly  also  by  those  of  the  Stoics  and  by  concep- 
tions derived  from  Christianity.  The  more  religious 
aspects  of  morals  were  specially  developed  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  attention  was  also  given  to  the  application  of 
ethical  ideas  to  the  guidance  of  the  individual  life. 
Casuistry  owed  its  origin  to  the  efforts  that  were  made 
in  the  latter  direction. 

§  7.  Schools  of  Ethics  in  Modern  Tmxs. — ^The  de- 
Telopmcnt  of  Ethics  in  modern  times  is  considerably 
more  complex,  and  we  can  only  indicate  some  of  its 
nain  lines.  Descartes  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
(ounder  of  modern  philosophy  ;  but  his  interests  were 
mainly  metaphysical.  In  Ethics  he  and  his  school  did 
dtle  more  than  develop  the  ideas  of  the  Stoics,  to  which 
tbey  were  specially  attracted  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  between  mind  and  body  involved  in  their 
Betaphysics.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  more  ma- 
letialistic  school  of  thought  was  growing  up,  led  by 
Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  the  members  of  this  school 
■nifld  themselves  rather  with  the  Epicurean  school  of 

■  Hmsc  an:  dextl  wilh  pretty  fully  in  Sidgwidc'*  Hutnygf  Ettitt 
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sncient  times.  Gassendi  was  definitely  a  disdple  i 
Epicurus.  Hobbes  worlied  out  a  more  independent 
line,  regarding  the  attainment  of  power  as  the  great  aim 
of  human  life.  Hobljes  \ras  opposed  by  the  Cambridge 
Plalonista  and  by  Cumberland,  who  endeavoured  lo 
bring  out  the  more  social,  ami  at  the  same  time  tlie 
moreralional,  sidcof  human  nature.  Out  of  their  posi- 
tion  was  developed  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Moral  Sense  School,  represented  by  Shaftesbury  and 
llulcheson.  According  to  these  writers  we  have  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  similar  to  the  lesthefic  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  this  perception  is  capable  of  explanation. 
It  depends  on  the  social  nature  of  man.  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  society  strikes  one  naturally  as  good ;  what 
Is  harmful  is  instinctively  regarded  as  bad.  This  point 
of  view  forms  a  sort  of  watershed,  from  which  several 
streams  of  tendency  in  ethical  speculation  emerge. 
Some  writers  tended  to  emphasise  exclusively  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 
Out  of  this  came  the  Inluiljonist  School  of  Reid  and  his 
followers.  Others  were  specially  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  rests  on  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  results  of  acfioiL  Hence 
arose  the  rational  school,  represented  by  Locke,  Clarke, 
VoUaston,  ic.  This  line  of  thought  may  be  said  to 
have  culminated  in  Kant;  and,  in  the  works  of  his 
immediate  successors,  it  gave  rise  lo  a  point  of  view 
approximating  to  those  of  I'lato  and  Aristotle.  This 
view  afterwards  passed  into  English  thought  In  th« 
school  of  modem  Idealism  represented  by  Green  ■ 
otbera.     Finally,  some  of  those  who  wera  imp) 


recn  u>^_ 
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bj  the  teaching  of  the  Moral  Sense  School  were  led  to 
attach  special  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  good  is 
that  which  b  beneficial  to  society,  or  that  which  pro* 
motes  human  happiness.  From  this  consideration  the 
school  of  modem  Utilitarianism  was  developed.  These 
three  schools — ^the  Intuitionist,  the  Rational,  and  the 
Utilitarian,  were  the  main  lines  of  modem  ethical 
thought,  until  the  school  of  the  modem  Evolutionists 


tuca,as.| 


f  i.  GessBjU.  Scxttt:  — Ve  are  now  abls 

OMDt  oi  the  leadiog  'Tpo  ^  cthlcaU  tfaooght  that  li 
occurred  ihrooghotit  tlie  taator/  of  spcci 
dffUib  there  b  wide  dirersitj,  bet  in  thidr  brood  oat< 
Unc»  the  tjrpes  are  few  and  simple.  Two  typest  bt 
particnlar,  come  op  a^ain  and  again  in  the  cotme 
of  ethical  thooeht  as  opposing  points  of  Ttew — the 
tjrpee  represented  by  Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  An- 
tiethenesand  Aristippus,Zeno  and  Epicurus,  Dcscartet' 
and  GaMendl,  Cudworth  and  Hobb«3,  Rdd  and  Hum^ 
Kant  and  Bentham.  This  antithesb  may  be  roughly 
•ipreaaed  as  that  between  those  who  lay  the  emphasis 
on  rcaaon  and  those  who  lay  the  emphasis  on  pas^on ; 
but,  aa  we  go  on,  we  shall  have  to  endeavour  to  de&na 
It  more  precisely.  Besides  these  opposing  schools, 
however,  we  find  throughout  the  course  of  ethical 
■peculation  another  point  of  view  which  may  be  de- 
scribed aa  that  which  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  concrete 
p*raonalIty  of  man,  rather  than  on  any  such  abstract 
quality  as  reason  or  passion.  This  point  of  view  doe* 
not  usually  appear  tn  opposition  to  the  other  two.  but 
rather  as  n  view  in  which  they  are  reconciled  and 
transcended.     It  appears  chiefly  in  the  great  specula* 

1  0«ulli>oi  and  Matcbnnclie  reprcxntcd  the  more  elhlcal  at 
«f  Iha  C^tcilan  Scbgol  loinewtut  mofe  definitcty  t]iaa  Q 
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five  thinkers  who  rise  above  the  oppositions  of  the 
schools — such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Hegel,  an'  one 
«r  twoothers.'  In  recent  times,  however,  it  has  come 
out  more  distinctly  a3oneschool(orperhap3  we  should 
•ay  two  schools)  side  by  side  with  the  others — the 
■chool  which  may  be  broadly  characterized  as  that  of 
dcYcIopment  Besides  these  main  positions  there  are 
K  number  of  others  that  are  more  transitory  and  less 
recurrent — such  as  the  jesthetic  school,  represented 
chiefif  by  the  Moral  Sense  writers  and  Herbarl ;  the 
Kbool  of  sympathy,  represented  by  Adam  Smith;  and 
one  or  two  others. 

We  roust  now  try  to  make  the  main  lines  of  contrast 
a  little  clearer. 

%S.  Reason  and  Passion. — It  has  already  been  in- 
dicated that  the  main  line  of  opposition  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  antithesis  between  reason  and  passion. 
We  hare  seen  that  the  human  consciousness  may  ha 
described  as  a  Universe  or  system,  consisting,  when 
we  regard  it  from  the  active  point  of  view,  of  various 
desires  placed  within  a  more  or  less  fully  co-ordinated 
group.  Now  it  is  possible  to  direct  special  attention 
either  to  the  separate  desires  existing  within  this  whole 
or  to  the  form  of  unity  by  which  it  coheres  as  a  system. 
Wo  may  regard  human  life  as  essentially  a  struggle 
between  desires  seeking  gratification,  or  as  the  effort 
to  bring  those  desires  into  subjection  (o  the  idea  of  a 
system.     The  antithesis  between  the  two  schools  arises, 

<  Spinoo  thould  on  the  whole  b«  classed  with  them.  Though  a 
CtftetUn,  be  fully  recognises  the  element  of  Iruth  in  the  poinl  ot 
view  tt  anch  a  writer  as  Hobbe*.  and  his  final  view  o(  the  highest 
good  H  being  found  in  the  "Intellectual  Love  ol  God,'  to  to  a 
larfa  extent  a  reproduction  of  Ihe  leaching  of  Plato  and  AriftoUa 
VBIl Rgvd  tattle  Speculative  Lif& 
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ill  the  main,  from  the  tendency  to  lay  emphasis  on  one 
or  other  of  these  sides.  The  one  tendency  is  perhapa 
best  represented  by  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Hume, 
that  "reason  is  and  must  always  be  the  slave  of  the 
passions,"^  /.  that  reason  can  do  notliing  but  guids 
the  particular  impulses  to  their  gratification.  When 
this  view  is  taken,  the  chief  good  of  life  is  almost  in- 
evitably conceived  as  consisting  simply  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  particular  impulses  as  they  arise.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  of 
the  Hedonists  in  general  The  opposite  view  is  that 
which  recognises  some  law  to  which  the  particular 
impulses  must  be  subjected,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  systematic  form.  In  the  history  of  ethical  thought, 
this  law  has  generally  been  conceived  as  the  law  o{ 
reason,  just  as  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  the  parti- 
cular impulses  has  generally  been  thought  of  as  ple;^ 
sure.  But  Ilobbes  thought  of  the  end  of  the  desires 
rather  as  Power  than  as  Pleasure ;  and  so  also  there  have 
been  thinkers  who  have  thought  of  the  law  to  which 
the  impulses  are  to  be  subjected  in  some  other  form 
than  as  the  law  of  reason.  Hence  we  are  led  to  state 
the  opposition  in  a  slightly  different  form, 

§  3.  Tm  RiGHr  and  thk  Good. — It  has  been  pointed 
out  already  th.it  there  are  two  main  forms  in  which 
the  moral  ideal  presents  itself — as  the  Right  and  as  the 
Good.  We  may  think  of  morality  as  conformity  lo  b 
rule  or  standard,  or  as  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  Now  the 
distinction  between  the  two  opposing  schools  of  Ethice 
connects  itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  this  dis> 
linction.  It  ts  on  the  whole  true  that  the  line  of 
thinkers  from  Hcraclitus,  through  the  Stoics,  to  Kan^^, 
think  of  the  supreme  standard  in  morality  aa  i 
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tort  of  law,  rule,  or  imperative,  from  which  we  leam 
what  it  is  right  to  do  ;  while  the  line  of  thinkers  from 
Deraocrilus,  through  the  Epicureans,  to  Bcntham,  Ihinic 
father  of  a  Good  (generally  described  as  Happiness)  at 
which  men  aim,  andby  reference  to  which  their  actions 
ire  to  be  praised  or  blamed.  The  two  schools  may 
Ihus  t>e  roughiy  characterised  as  those  that  take  Duly 
md  Happiness,  respectively,  as  their  standards. 

§  4  Dinv,  Happiness,  Perfection. — If  we  describe 
Lhe  two  opposing  theories  as  those  of  Duty  and  Happi- 
ness, the  term  Peri'ection  may  appropriately  be  used  to 
characterise  the  middle  theory,  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
combines  the  other  two. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  are  not  merely  three 
different  theories  of  the  moral  standard,  but  that  differ- 
ent types  of  life  correspond  to  them.  It  has  been  re- 
majlced  of  Kant  that  his  life  reminds  us  of  the  "categor- 
ical imperative  of  duty,"  which  was  for  him  the  kernel 
of  moraK '     In  tike  manner  the  life  of  Benlham  may 

'  CainTs  CjiUcal  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Vol  I.,  p.  63.  Dr.  Caird  quolcs, 
in  Uii*  ooRnection,  the  following  humorous  account  of  Kant  from 
Heine.  "The  Iifeo(  Inunanuel  Kact  is  hard  lo  describe,  he  had 
indeed  neither  hfc  norhisIoryinthcproper»en3eof  the  words.  He 
Uvcd  Mti  abstract,  mechanical,  old-bachelor  existence  in  a  quiet,  re- 
■Wlc  itrecl  of  Konigsberg,  an  old  aly  at  the  northeaslem  boundary 
of  Oermany.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  great  cathedral  clock  ol 
Out  dly  accompluhed  its  day's  work  in  a  less  passionaie  and  more 
ngolw  way  than  its  countryTDan.Immanud  Kant  Rising  from  bed, 
eaOBe-drinldng,  writing,  lecturing,  eating,  walking,  everything  had 
Ms  fixed  time ;  and  the  neighbours  knew  that  it  must  be  exactly  half- 
pMl  four  when  they  saw  Professor  Kant  in  his  grey  coat  with  his 
cane  in  his  hand  step  oot  of  his  houic  door,  and  muvc  towards  the 
BUe  UroeJree  avenue,  which  is  called  after  him  the  Philosopher's 
Walk.  Eight  time*  he  walked  up  and  down  that  walk  at  every 
■—on  of  the  yeai,  and  when  the  weallicr  wa"  bad  or  Ihc  grey 
doodi  thRalcoed  laia,  bia  Krvut,  gld  L^mpe^  wu  aecii  ajudptvly 
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be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Hedonistic  oosition — a  lira 
Bpent  in  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  t'.ie  mechanical 
conditions  of  existence,  the  meansofhappinCss.'  The 
kind  of  Ufe  that  corresponds  to  Perfection  would  be  best 
represented  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  by 
the  modern  Greek,  Goethe. 

To  some  eitent  the  three  great  peoples,  the  Hebrews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  might  be  taken  as  representing 
these  three  ideals.  With  the  Hebrews  the  law  o( 
righteousness  is  supreme.  The  Romans  were  also 
devoted  to  law,  but  in  a  different  sense.  The  law 
which  interested  them  most  was  rather  that  by  which 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  life  are  regulated,  and 
which  provide  the  material  of  happiness.  The  Greeks 
obviously  represent  the  ideal  of  perfect  development  of 
personality. 

§  6.  Mixed  Thiioxies. — In  contrasting  these  different 
following  bim  with  a  Urge  umbrdU  under  hU  arm,  like  an  image  oi 
Providence,"  "  Strange  contrast  belween  Ihe  ouler  life  of  the  nun 
and  hii  world-deslroying  thought  Of  a  truth,  if  the  dtiiens  of 
Kiinigsberg  had  had  any  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  Ihat  Ihought. 
they  would  have  shuddered  l)c/ore  him  sa  ticfore  an  eixecutioner. 
But  the  good  people  saw  nothing  in  him  but  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  when  he  passed  at  the  appointed  hour,  thej  gave  hin 
friendly  greetings  and  sel  (heir  watches.' 

I  Benlharo'i  great  interest  was  legislatioa  "Bentbam."  say*  Sir 
Henry  Maine  {Early  History  of  Institutions,  p.  400), "  was  In  truth 
neither  a  jurist  nor  a  moralist  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  H« 
Iheorises  not  on  law  but  on  legislation ;  when  carefully  examined,  he 
maybe  seen  to  be  a  legislator  even  In  morals.  No  doubt  his  language 
■eemasomeiiines  to  imply  that  he  isexpLainingmoral  phenomena :  (n 
reality  be  wiilie*  to  alter  or  rearrange  them  according  to  a  worldng 
role  gathered  from  bis  reflections  on  tegielalioiL  This  Innifer  of 
hit  working  role  from  legislation  to  morality  seems  to  me  the  Inw 
poond  of  the  critidims  to  which  Be nlham  is  justly  open  aa  aa 
■oalyttafnMialfact*.*    On  this  point,  sea  l»clow, Book lUcbafkvl, 
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views  of  the  supreme  standard  in  morals,  it  should  b« 
remembered  always  that  many  of  the  theories  held  hj 
(be  most  representative  writers  cannot  be  classed 
quite  definitely  under  any  one  head,  but  rather  re- 
present combinations  of  the  different  views.  Thu«, 
eveii  the  Stoics  may  be  said  to  stand  midway  between 
the  theory  of  Duty  and  that  of  Perfection  ;  for  though 
their  ideal  may  be  described  as  that  of  obedience  to 
law,  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  attainment  of  th« 
life  of  the  perfectly  wise  man.  The  same  applies  to 
the  Cartesians  and  to  Kant.  Again,  in  the  Moral  Sense 
School,  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Happiness  are  to  a  large 
extent  combined,  as  they  are  also,  in  a  different  way, 
in  the  views  of  Dr.  Sidgwick.  The  modem  Evolution- 
ists, such  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  combine  the  ideas 
of  Happiness  and  Perfection.  And  in  many  other 
ways  the  different  theories  have  been  united.  But,  as 
we  are  not  at  present  studying  the  history  of  ethical 
theory,  but  only  its  most  typical  forms,  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  us  to  consider  the  dlffeient  views,  as  far  u 
Jtoasible,  apart 
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TBI  STANDARO  AS  LAV. 
PART  I.t  THE  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  MORAL  I 

I  1.  Introductorv  Remarks, — In  dealing  with  the 
different  types  of  ethical  theory,  it  seems  most  con- 
venient to  start  with  those  that  take  as  their  funda- 
mental conception  the  idea  of  Duty,  Right,  Law, 
Obligation.  To  the  race,  as  to  tlie  child,  morality 
presents  itself  first  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and 
even  in  the  form  of  threats.  It  is  only  at  a  later  stage 
of  development  that  we  learn  lo  regard  the  moral  life 
as  a  good,  and  finally  as  the  realisation  of  our  own 
nature.  Hence  it  seems  most  natural  to  begin  with 
those  theorius  which  are  based  rather  on  the  idea  of 
Tightness  than  on  that  of  the  Good.  From  this  point 
of  view,  morality  presents  itself  as  obedience  to  the 
Law  of  Duly,  The  significance  of  this  conception, 
and  the  different  forms  which  it  may  take,  are  what  we 
have  now  to  consider. 

§  2.  The  MEANrNG  or  Law  is  Ethics. — A  good  deal 
of  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  study  of  Ethics, 
M  well  as  in  lliat  of  some  other  subjects,  by  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  word  Law."  It  is  important,  there- 
lore,  that  we  should  try  to  understand  exactly  tha 
tense  in  which  it  is  here  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  two  distinct 

1  Qt  WliaMy^  Legie,  jx  aog  i  and  WettoD^  Manual  of  Leeie,  voLU 
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tenses  in  which  it  may  be  used-  We  speak  of  the  laws 
of  a  country  and  also  of  the  laws  of  nature;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  kinds  of  law  referred  to  in  these  two 
phxases  are  very  different.  The  laws  of  a  country 
are  made  by  a  people  or  by  its  rulers  ;  and.  even  in  the 
ease  of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  that  they  may  be  changed.  There  is  also 
always  a  possibility  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  disobey  them  ;  and.  as  a  general  rule,  they  have 
no  application  at  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  laws  of  nature. '  on  the  other  hand,  are  con- 
slant,  inviolable,  and  all-pervading.  There  are  three 
respects,  therefore.  In  which  different  kinds  of  law 
may  be  distinguished  Some  laws  are  constant : 
others  are  variable.  Some  are  inviolable  :  others  are 
liable  to  be  disobeyed.  Some  are  universal :  others 
have  only  a  limited  application.  The  last  of  these  three 
points,  however,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
first:  for  what  is  universal  is  generally  also  constant 
aud  necessary,  and  vice  versd.  Consequently,  it  may 
besufficient  for  the  presentlo  distinguish  different  kinds 
of  laws  as  (i)  changeable  or  unchangeable,  (2)  violable 
or  inviolable — though  we  shall  have  to  return  shortly  to 
the  third  principle  of  distinction.  Adopting  these  two 
principles,  we  might  evidently  have  four  different 
classes  of  laws — (1)  Those  that  can  be  both  changed  and 
violated,  (2)  those  that  can  bo  changed  hut  cannot  be 
violated,  (3)  those  that  can  be  violated  but  cannot  be 
changed,  (4)  those  that  can  neither  be  changed  nor 
TioUted. 

1 1  iDBvi  (uch  tiwi  M  Ihoae  thai  are  ttaicd  In  treatiiei  on  th«ar»- 
These  Uwa  relate  tu  leiidendei  that  are  opMsUvt 
tlw  wtul*  (d  nUurc    £c«  toUowtag  noUi 
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Of  the  first  and  lost  of  these,  illustrations 
already  been  given.  Of  the  second  also  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover  examples.  The  laws  of  the  solar 
system,  of  day  and  night,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  are  inviolable  so 
long  as  certain  conditions  last ;  but  if  these  conditions 
were  changed — say,  by  the  cooling  of  the  sun,  by  the 
retardation  of  the  earth's  velocity,  or  its  collision  with 
eome  comet  or  erratic  meteor — the  laws  also  would 
change  with  them.'  Again,  most  of  (he  laws  of  po- 
litical economy  are  of  this  character.  They  hold  good 
of  certain  types  of  society,  and  among  men  who  are 
swayed  by  cerlain  motives;  and  within  these  limits 
they  are  inviolable.  But  change  the  conditions  of 
society,  or  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it, 
and  in  many  cases  the  laws  will  break  down.  Such 
laws  are  sometimes  said  to  be  hypolhtlkal.  They  are 
Talid  only  on  the  supposition  that  certain  conditions 
■re  present  and  remain  unchanged.  Some  philoso- 
phers *  have  thought  that  even  the  laws  of  mathematics 
may  be  of  Ibis  character — that  there  might  be  a  world 
In  which  two  and  two  would  be  equal  to  five;  and 
that  if  a  triangle  were  formed  with  the  diameter  of  th« 
earth  for  its  base  and  one  of  the  fixed  stars  for  itsapei; 
lis  three  angles  might  not  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.* 
But    this  appears    to   be  a   mistake.     The    laws    of 

1  tt  might  be  urged  that  oU  law*  of  nature  are  of  Ihli  character, 
t,  e.  that  Ihey  are  all  hypolhetical,  depending  on  the  amtinuancc  ot 
the  preicnt  constitution  of  the  aniverta  This  Is  true,  unlcn  there 
are  tome  lawa  of  such  a  kind  that  no  system  of  nature  <ould  exitl 
without  them.  The  consideration  of  this  question,  hi 
lo  Metaphysics. 

•£.4].S.MilL 

'TU*  wai  th«  epiiuon  of  Gsus*,  for  imUiM 
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'■lathemaUcs  belong  rather  to  the  last  of  our  four 
dssses. 

The  laws  of  Ethics,  however,  must  on  the  whole  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  third  class.  They  cannot 
be  changed,  but  they  may  be  violated.  It  Is  true,  as 
has  been  already  staled,  that  the  particular  rules  of 
morals  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  life  ;  but 
the  broad  principles  remain  always  the  same,  and  are 
applicable  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  men,  but  to  all 
rational  beings.  If  a  spirit  were  to  come  among  us 
from  another  world,  we  might  have  no  knowledge  of 
bis  nature  and  constitution.  We  might  not  know  what 
would  taste  bitter  or  sweet  to  him,  what  he  would 
judge  to  be  hard  orsoft,  or  how  he  would  be  affected  by 
heat  or  sound  or  colour.  But  we  should  know  at  least 
that  for  him,  as  for  us,  the  whole  is  greater  than  any 
one  of  its  parts,  and  every  event  has  a  cause ;  and  that 
he,  like  us,  must  not  tell  lies,  and  must  not  wantonly 
destroy  life.'  These  laws  are  unchangeable.  They 
can,  however,  be  broken.  We  may,  indeed,  speak  of 
ethical  principles  which  it  is  impossible  to  violate.  An 
ethical  writer,  for  instance,  may  insist  on  the  truth  that 
every  sin  brings  with  it  some  form  of  punishment. 
This  is  a  truth  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  but  it  is 
rather  a  metaphysical  than  an  ethical  truth.  It  is  a 
fact  about  the  constitution  of  the  worid,  not  a  moral 
law.  A  moral  law  states  something  that  ought  to 
happen,  not  something  that  necessari/y  does  happen. 

Moral  laws  are  not  the  only  laws  that  are  of  this 

*  Some  Ihcological  writers  havcdcnied  thi), holding  that  goodneu 
Ib  God  majr  be  aomethine  entirely  diFfcrrnt  from  goodnss  in  man. 
Tllli  opinion  ii  ably  ictutcd  by  Mill  lu  ha  Examimatioii  ofUamiibH, 
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character.  On  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  every  ctrict)^* 
normative  and  of  every  practical  science  are  esaentjalljr 
similar.  No  one  can  make  the  fundamental  principles 
of  architecture,  navigation,  or  rhetoric,  in  any  wajr 
different  from  what  they  are ;  though  Jn  practice  amy 
one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  consequences  may  defy 
thenL  No  doubt  the  rules  of  these  sciences  might 
require  modification  if  they  were  to  he  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet  than  ours  ;  and  even  on 
our  own  planet  they  arc  not  absolutely  rigid.  A  styl« 
of  building  which  is  suitable  for  Iceland  would  scarcely 
be  adapted  for  the  Tropics.  Tlie  navigation  of  fho 
Mississippi  is  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  And 
the  oratory  which  would  awake  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
Oriental  people  might  move  an  Anglo-Saxon  audiencs 
only  to  derision.  Still,  it  is  possible  in  all  these 
sdcnccs  to  l.iy  down  broad  general  laws  which  shall 
be  applicable  universally,  or  at  least  applicable  to  all 
conditions  under  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  should 
wish  to  apply  them — ^laws,  indeed,  from  which  even  the 
particular  modifications  required  in  special  cases  might 
be  deduced.  For  example,  we  might  take  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  rhetoric  thai  if  an  audience  is  to  be  moved  to 
the  performance  of  some  action  or  the  acceptance  of 
some  truth  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  be  diuo* 
clined,  they  ouglit  to  be  led  up  to  (he  point  by  an  easy 
transition,  from  stop  to  step,  beginning  with  some 
things  that  arc  obvious  and  familiar,  and  In  which 
their  affections  arc  naturally  engaged.  From  this  It 
might  bo  at  once  inferred  that  the  clturacter  of  such  an 
appeal  ought  to  vary  with  dilTcrent  audiences,  accord* 
Ing  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  their  experience 
has  accustomed  them,  to  the  Intensity  of  the  feeIio{a 
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which  have  connected  themselves  with  these  objects, 
•nd  to  the  average  rapidity  of  their  intellects  in  passing 
from  one  point  to  another.  The  law  is  constant ;  it  is 
Aniy  the  application  that  varies.  The  science  of  logic 
gives  us  a  still  more  obvious  instance  of  such  laws. 
The  niles  of  correct  thinking  cannot  be  changed, 
though  the  particular  errors  to  which  men  are  most 
liablemay  vary  with  different  objects  of  study,  different 
languages,  and  different  habits  of  mind.  In  this  case 
■Iso,  as  in  Ethics,  the  laws  cannot  be  changed,"  but 
maybe  violated. ■ 

{  3.  Is,  Mt'ST  BE,  AND  Ot;GHT  TO  BK. — ^Tho  distinctions 
expressed  in  the  preceding  section  maybe  conveniently 
•ummed  up  by  saying  that  some  laws  express  what  is, 
■ome  what  must  be  (or  shall  be),  and  some  what  oughl 


■  E  may  ba  nrsed,  do  doubt,  Itiat  some  at  leaat  of  the  laws  of  logic 
■re  ^pllcabte  only  witliin  certain  hypolbelica]  litnit^  Some  of 
Ibetn,  for  Instance  {vii.  those  cotnmonly  discussed  under  the  bead 
of  Fonnal  Lo^c),  depend  on  llie  admission  of  the  principles  a( 
Iduttity,  contradiction,  and  ejicluded  middle ;  and  jt  may  be  main- 
taioed  Uiat  there  are  objects  lo  which  these  principles  are  not  strictly 
>ppUcabl&  But  this  pcnnt  is  too  subtle  to  be  more  than  merely 
binted  at  in  this  place; 

>  Thi*  dist  inction  between  laws,  which  can  and  cannot  be  violated, 
bke  oUiet  distinctions  of  the  tame  eort,  must  be  interpreted  with 
aome  care,  and  not  pressed  loo  far.  In  a  tense  it  is  possible  to 
vfolate  a  naluial  Liw,  t.  c  we  can  evade  the  conditions  under  wtu'cli 
It  holdlk  In  a  sense  also  It  is  not  possible  to  violate  a  moral  law. 
Toad  wrongly  is,  3^  we  shall  sec,  lo  be  in  contradiction  with  our- 
■dvnt  and  "a  house  which  is  divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand* 
ffimilarly,  even  the  law  of  a  nation,  if  It  is  a  real  law.  cannot  \» 
violated.  Punishment  may  l>e  said  to  be  the  open  expression  of  thb 
te^MMdbnily.  The  violation  recoils  upon  the  perpetrator,  and  annl- 
Ublea  him  and  hi^  act  CI.  below.  Book  III.,  chap,  vi ,  «  (i  But  o4 
t  all  this  does  not  in  any  u-ay  Interfere  with  the  reUtiv«|f 
D  between  these  different  classes  of  law. 
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jb  be.<  What  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  eimpl/gend 
statements  about  what  is.  The  law  of  gravitation 
■imply  states  that  bodies  tend  to  move  in  certain  ways 
relatively  to  one  another.  Even  the  laws  recognised 
in  the  more  abstract  sciences  are  of  this  character.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  simply  states  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  prices  tend  to  adjust  themselves  in  par- 
ticular ways.'  Laws  of  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
state  what  must  be,  i.  e.  what  is  bound  to  be  unless 
certain  penalties  are  incurred.  Atoms  and  prices  do 
not  and  cannot  violate  their  laws,  so  long  as  the 
appropriate  conditions  hold.  Their  laws  are  nothing 
but  statements  of  the  way  in  which  certain  occurrences 
uniformly  take  placo  under  certain  conditions. 
Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  do  violate 

>  II  is  one  of  the  very  Tew  advantages,  from  a  philosophical  point 
a(  view,  which  the  English  language  pouessd  over  the  German, 
that  wc  have  Ihe  (wo  words  shuU  and  ought,  whete  thejr  have  only 
leiUn.  which  coireipondi  raitier  more  clCKicly  to  jAdi/tbantooujAt 
Hefel'i  objecUon  lo  the  use  ot  the  word  tolka  {Logic  of  Hegrl, 
Wallace^  Translation,  [x  ii)  seem  lo  be  due  chieBy  lo  the  (act  that 
II  auggcsts  (i)  something  future,  as  opposed  lo  wtial  is  actually 
realised,  (3)  somelhingcommaiidcd  by  an  eitecn;)]  aulhority.  The 
English  word  oiiffit  seems  lo  be  free  from  both  these  defecta. 

■  It  has  already  I>een  indicaled  (note  lo  Inlroductton,  chap.  L), 
thai  there  is  a  sense  In  which  the  principles  of  the  more  atntrvct 
•dences  may  be  s^d  to  t>e  normative — that  theoretical  aitrononiy 
nay  be  said  to  state  the  laws  according  to  which  Ihe  planets  ought 
to  move,  thai  geometry  may  be  said  lo  slate  the  laws  thai  onght  to 
bold  in  a  perfect  Iriangle  or  circle,  and  so  forth.  But  "ought*  In 
this  lenso  means  that  these  relillonships  do  hold.  In  so  far  as  Uw 
appropriate  conditions  are  realised ;  and  the  significance  of  Um 
•dences  lies  in  Ihe  fad  Ihat,  in  the  concrete  world  of  experience, 
tbey  either  do  approximately  hold,  or  are  determining  conditioas 
In  the  actual  constitution  of  things.  Truly  normative  prlndpUs 
are  not  of  this  nature.  If  all  men  were  to  go  ina^  (he  |i|l»lltilw 
gf  correct  Uiialtjng  would  still  hold  aa  tjcfora 
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the  laws  of  tWeit  country.  But  the  law  slates  that  they 
SKxs/  not  do  so,  and  attaches  penalties  (or  sanctions) 
to  the  doing  of  it.  A  moral  taw,  finally,  is  a  law  that 
States  that  something  ou^A//o  6e.  It  is  the  statement 
of  an  Ideal.  Thus,  if  a  Government  decides  to  enter 
upon  a  war  which  is  known  by  the  cilizens  to  be  un- 
josl,  some  of  the  soldiers  may  feel  that  it  Is  wrong  to 
serve,  i  e.  that  it  ts  contrary  to  their  ideal  of  what  is 
l^ht  in  conduct  Here  they  come  in  conflict  with 
vhat  they  recognise  as  a  mora!  law.  Nevertheless, 
Ihey  must  not  desert ;  i.  e.  they  will  be  shot  if  they  da 
Hero  there  is  a  law  of  the  State.  Suppose  they  do 
desert  and  are  shot,  they  die  by  a  law  of  nature. 

1 4.  TiiK  Categorical  Imperative. — We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  undi;rstand  the  important  conception  which 
was  introduced  by  Kant  with  reference  to  the  moral 
law.  He  said  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  categorical 
imperative.  The  meaning  of  lliis  may  readily  be  made 
apparent.  All  laws  which  are  not  simply  expressions 
(rf  natural  uniformities  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  commands.  The  laws  of  nations  are  commands 
Issued  by  the  government,  with  penalties  altachedto 
the  violation  of  them.  Moral  laws  may  also  (subject 
to  a  certain  (jualification)  be  said  to  be  commands, 
though  wo  arc  not  yet  in  a  position  to  consider  how 
tbcy  are  issued.  Now  commands  may  be  absolute  in 
tbeir  character,  or  subject  to  qualification.  The  laws 
of  a  nation  arc  laws  that  we  must  obey,  unless  we 
««  prtpared  io  suffer  the  consequences  of  disobedience. 
Again,  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric  may  be 
•aid  to  be  of  the  nature  of  commands  or  rules ;  but  the 
commands  which  are  thus  laid  down  are  applicable 
ool/  to  rhetoricians.     The  laws  of  architecture,  in  like 
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manner,  apply  only  (o  those  who  wish  to  coDStrui 
stable,  commodious,  and  beautiful  buildings.  Soma 
of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  again,  are  neither 
constant  nor  universal.  They  are  not  constant;  fo* 
thejr  may  vary  with  different  conditions  of  soctetjr. 
They  are  not  universal;  for  1  hey  are  applicable  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  produce  wealth.  Even  the  laws 
of  formal  logic  are  not  universal.  They  apply  only 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  sclf-consisteiiL '  Now  a  man 
may  reject  this  aim.  He  may  say,  with  Emcraon," 
"Suppose  you  should  contradict  yourself;  what  then?" 
*•  A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  liltle  minds, 
adored  by  little  statesmen  and  philosophers  and  divines. 
With  consistency  a  great  soul  has  simply  nothing  to 
do."  *  Such  imperatives  as  these,  therefore,  are  merely 
hypothetical.*    They  applyonly  to  those  who  adopt  the 

1 1  assume  of  course  here  thai  logic  is  la  be  regarded  as  a  nomu. 
live  science^  laying  down  the  rules  of  consialcnl  thought  Soma 
logicians  have  trcaled  the  subject  in  a  different  w.iy,  repvdjng  tt 
cither  as  an  ordinary  positive  science,  or  as  an  art,  or 
lion  of  the  Iwa 

»  Essay  on  "  Se  If  .Reliance.' 

*  No  doubt  Emeraon  is  referring  here  to  consistency  In 
rattier  than  to  consistency  in  thonghL  But  the  same  mi^t  be 
of  the  latter  under  certain  conditions.  "Inordcrlo  thinkat  »U; 
Mr.Bmileysiyi  {Apl^araiKe  and  Realily),  "  you  must  subject  _ 
self  to  a  standard'  ThinldngUagame,  and'if  youmtdownto 
game,  there  is  only  oneway  of  pl.iying.'  So  the  laws  of  tno 
ily  inay  be  said  to  constitute  the  rules  of  the  game.  But  the  latter 
is  a  game  that  we  must  he  always  playing^  We  may  lake  a  hdidsy 
Itvm  thinking,  and  fec^l  or  dream  instead,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Um 
Uivsof  thinkingloprevcDt  this.  Uoralily,oniheolhertiaiid,d  '  ~ 
a  universal  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  a  rule  of  thought  thai  yoo 
always  be  thinking ;  but  i[  is  a  ruleot  action  Uiat  you 
be  doing  what  is  rijjhl  in  the  given  cnnditionSL 

*  Such  law*  as  thoac  ot  polilicil  CL-onomy  are  thus  hypolfieitcal  til 
a  doubts  Knw— bypothcllcal  with  regard  to  the  ccMuUUooa  uhIW 
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■  mtA  with  which   the  particular  normative  : 
concerned. 

The  laws  of  Ethics  dififer  from  all  other  laws  in  being 
not  hypothetical,  but  categorical.  It  is  true  thai  Emer- 
son's paradox  about  consistency  has  been  capped  by 
that  of  the  preacher  who  bade  us,  "  Be  not  righteous 
overmuch."'  Bui  if  this  maxim  is  to  have  any 
intelligible  meaning,  we  must  understand  the  term 
"  righteous  "  in  a  somewhat  narrow  sense.  It  cannot 
be  taken  to  mean  that  we  should  not,  to  too  great  an 
extent,  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  This  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  If  we  are  not  to  be  too  fana- 
tical in  the  observance  of  particular  moral  rules,  it  must 
be  in  deference  lo  other  moral  rules  or  principles  thai 
are  of  a  still  higher  authority.  The  supreme  moral 
principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  lays  its  command  upon 
OS  absolutely,  and  admits  of  no  question.  What  we 
9iiglH\o  do  we  ought  to  do.  There  can  be  no  higher 
law  by  which  the  moral  imperative  might  be  set  aside. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  laws  which  might 
teem  to  be  scarcely  less  absolute,  because  they  relate 
to  enda  that  every  one  naturally  seeks.  Thus,  every 
one  would  like  to  be  happy ;  and  consequently  if  there 
were  any  practical  science  of  happiness,  every  one 
would  be  bound  to  follow  its  laws.  Accordingly,  Kant 
called  such  laws  asserlorint,'  because  although  they  de- 
pend on  the  hypothesis  that  we  seek  for  happiness,  yet 
ilmay  beat  once  tfssfr/f<f  of  every  one  that  he  does  seek 

which  Ui«y  are  applicable,  and  hypolhelical  with  regard  to  Ihe  end 
with  reference  to  which  they  aic  appliciblc. 

'  Cf.  Stephen*!  Scienie  of  Etbks,  p.  41&  "'  Be  good  if  you  would 
be  bappr/  >cenu  to  be  Ihc  verdict  even  of  worldly  prudence  1  but  it 
■dd*  in  an  ctnphalic  aside, '  Be  not  too  C°°<^' ' 

*M*lafliyiK  e/M-truls,  section  IL 
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this  end.  Agatn,  intellectual  perfection  is  an  end 
which  a  rational  being  can  hardly  help  desiring.  There 
is  probably  no  one  who  would  not,  if  he  could,  have 
Ihe  penetration  of  a  Newton,  or  the  ^rasp  of  a  Shake- 
epeare  or  a  Goethe.  Hence  if  there  were  any  science 
that  taught  how  such  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  its 
laws  would  have  at  least  an  almost  universal  applica- 
tion.  Still,  even  such  laws  as  these  are  not  quite 
parallel  to  the  laws  of  morals.  Their  universality,  if 
they  are  universal,  depends  on  the  fact  that  every  one 
chooses  the  end  to  which  they  have  reference  ;  whereas 
the  laws  of  morals  apply  to  all  men  irrespective  of  their 
choice.  If,  indeed,  happiness  could  be  shown  to  be 
necessarily  bound  up  with  virtue,  and  unhappiness 
with  vice,  then  the  obligation  to  follow  the  rules  o' 
happiness  would  have  the  same  absoluteness  as  th* 
obligation  to  obey  the  moral  law  ;  but  only  because 
these  two  things  would  then  be  idcn'ucaL  In  like 
manner,  if  we  were  to  accept  quite  literally  the  view 
ofCarlyle,  that  all  intellectual  perfection  has  a  moral 
root,  so  that  a  man's  virtue  is  exactly  proportional  to 
his  intelligence,  in  this  case  also  the  laws  of  JnteU 
lectnal  perfection  would  become  absolute,  but  only 
because  they  would  become  moral.  The  moral  law, 
then,  is  unique.  It  is  the  only  categorical  imperative.' 
Up  to  this  point,  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been 
following  the  account  of  Kant.  There  are,  however, 
two  points  on  which  some  slight  criticism,  or  at  least 
caution,    seems  to  be  required,     (i)  It   is  somewhat 

>  On  this  subject  the  student  should  consult  Kant's  iietiifkyac  t^ 
Morals,  section  IL  The  opening  paragraphs  of  Clifford's  Etsif 
■  On  Ihe  Scientific  Bails  of  Morals '  may  also  be  found  suggcstivQ 
tbough  be  does  not  entirely  accept  Ihe  view  indicated  abOTc. 
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misleading  to  describe  the  moral  law  as  an  impera- 
tivt  At  least  it  can  only  be  so  described  on  a  certain 
Ticw  of  its  nature,  which  will  have  to  be  further  con- 
sidered. To  call  it  an  imperative  or  command  is  to 
represent  it  aa  being  of  the  nature  of  a  must  rather 
than  of  an  ought.  It  should  rather  be  described  a» 
baaed  on  an  ideal  (a)  In  saying  that  it  is  categorical, 
we  must  remember  that  all  that  can  at  present  be  seen 
to  be  categorical  is  the  principle  that  we  must  do  what 
is  right,  when  we  know  what  it  is.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for 
the  determination  of  what  is  right  If  tliere  is  any 
such  rule,  it  will  be  categorical ;  but  it  may  turn  out 
that  there  is  none.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  somewhat 
misleading  to  speak  of  a  categorical  imperative. 

With  these  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  moral 
law,  we  may  now  proceed  to  ask  what  exactly  the 
law  la  which  is  thus  categorically  imposed. 


S  6.  Thi  Law  of  thx  Tkibe. — We  have  already  seen 
that  the  earliest  form  in  which  the  idea  of  law  pre- 
■enls  itself  is  that  of  the  law  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the 
chief  of  the  tribe'  But  this  is  soon  felt  not  to  be  cate- 
goricaL  It  often  comes  into  conflict  with  itself ;  and 
lite  reflecting  consciousness  demands  something  mora 
ooftsifllent     At   the  best  it   funiishes  a   must,   rather 

'An  illuslralion  of  Ihiiformof  Uw.  In  comparatively  recent  Umei, 
KHjr  t>e  found  in  Uie  well-known  saying  of  Ihe  HijjhUnd  wife,  when 
bcT  buibuid  was  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  gallows,— "Go  up,  Donald,  my 
nan  t  the  Laird  bids  ye.'  Contrail  this  with  the  BttitodeofAntlgoa^ 
d  to  above.  Book  L,  chap^  v.,  \  7. 
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than  an  ought;  and  the  free  man  soon  rebels  against 
such  government  from  without 

§  6.  The  Law  or  God. — It  is  a  stage  higher  when 
the  moral  law  is  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  regarded  as  a  principle  which  owes  its 
authority,  not  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  but  to  God 
or  the  gods.  The  best  known  Instance  of  such  a  set 
of  laws  is  to  be  found  In  the  Ten  Commandments  of 
the  Jews.  But  these  abo  may  come  into  conflict,  and 
require  qualification.  Besides,  the  moral  conscious- 
ness soon  begins  to  ask  on  what  authority  the  divine 
law  rests.  If  it  rest  merely  on  the  command  of 
powerful  supernatural  beings,  It  Is  stiU  only  a  muil, 
not  an  ought.  If  God  is  not  Himself  righteous,  Hia 
law  cannot  be  morally  binding  merely  on  account  of 
His  superior  power,  But  to  ask  whether  God  is  right- 
eous is  to  ask  for  a  law  above  that  of  God  Himself 
and  by  which  God  may  be  judged.  Hence  the  law  of 
God  cannot  be  accepted  as  finaL 

g  7.  The  Law  of  Nature. — In  order  to  get  over  this 
difficulty,  the  view  has  sometimes  been  taken  that  the 
most  fundamental  law  of  all  is  that  which  lies  in  the 
nature  of  things.  In  Greek  Ethics,  in  particular,  the 
conception  of  nature  (futffs)  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  The  Greeks  understood  by  nature  the  essential 
constitution  of  things  underiying  their  casual  appear- 
ances. It  was  In  this  sense,  for  instance,  (hat  the 
Stoics  used  their  famous  phrase  lo  "  live  according  to 
nature  "  {pivere  convemenler  natures).  In  modem  times 
also,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  much  was 
made  of  the  idea  of  natural  law.  Perhaps  in  Ethics 
out  of  the  most  striking  applications  of  this  coDceptioi) 
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Is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  Samuel  Clarke.  ClarV© 
held  that  certain  differences  and  relations  between 
things  are  inherent  in  their  very  nature,  and  that  any 
Ijne  who  observes  them  in  a  careful  and  unprejudiced 
17  will  become  aware  of  these  differences  and  rela- 
_  The  differencea,  relafions,  and  proportions  of 

ittinga  both  natural  and  moral,  in  which  all  unpreju- 
diced minds  thus  naturally  agree,  are  certain,  unalter- 
able, and  real  in  the  things  themselves,"'  To  the  laws 
of  nature  thus  discovered  "the  reason  of  a!!  men  every- 
where naturally  and  necessarily  assents,  as  all  men 
agree  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  whiteness  ot 
the  snow  or  the  brightness  of  the  sun."'  "That  from 
these  different  relations  of  different  things  there  neces- 
sarily arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  somo 
things  with  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the 
application  of  different  things  or  different  relations,  is 
likewise  as  plain  as  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pro- 
portion in  Geometry  or  Arithmetic,  or  uniformity  or 
diffonnity  in  comparing  together  the  respective  figures 
of  bodies."'  Here  we  have  the  statement  of  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  "theiitness  of  things."  But  in  all 
statements  of  this  sort,  taken  as  the  basis  of  moral 
theory,  there  seems  to  be  an  obvious  confusion  in- 
volved. There  are  certainly  laws  in  nature  ;  but  these, 
as  we  have  noted,  are  simply  statements  of  the  um- 
fona  ways  in  which  things  occur  ;  and  such  laws  are 
exhibited  quite  as  much  in  what  is  evil  as  in  what  is 
good.  The  destruction  of  a  building  by  the  explosion 
of  A  bomb  is  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things,  83  deduced  from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  th« 

>  Nsturol  JUUfion,  pp.  44-<)5 

«/MCp,tt  •/M.i.p.aQ 


17^  Ernies,  lbk.  ii.,  ch.  hi.,  pt, 

movements  of  the  planetary  system.'  Fitness, 
fliiy  sense  in  which  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  of 
moral  theories,  must  be  fitness  for  something — i'.  e.  it 
tnust  involve  some  reference  to  an  end  or  ideal ;  and 
Oo  alchemy  can  ever  extract  this  out  of  the  mere 
observation   of  natural  laws.'    The  analysis  of  the 

>  As  illiutraUrig  Uiis  confusion,  reference  may  perhaps  be  made 
lo  those  primitive;  conceptions  of  the  relation  lietween  Ihe  nalunl 
tnd  the  moral  order,  according  to  which  a  man  by  :nmmilling  a 
crime  mignt  pnOuce  an  eailhijuake.  Some  jnleiesting  facts  of  (his 
son  we  10  bv  f&und  in  D'AIridIa'*  //iMerf  Ijcluta  (14;..  p.  16S). 
Mill'l  EnsfV  un  'Nalure  "  (in  his  Tirtt  £,iais  m  Xt/ipen)  is  itdl 
worth  rcaiiiti^,  with  ttie  view  of  clearing  up  this  confusion.  Cf. 
»l30  MarstMUl's  Principles  of  Economics  [3d  Edn.),  pp.  K-57' 

■L./.  U3  Rosiigaol'sElhkatPkilosopky  a/ Samuel  Clarie,  p.  4$. 
Leslie  Stephen's  comment  on  Clarke's  doctrine  tEn^isk  ~ 
in  the  EigliUenlh  Century,  vol.  iL,  p.  7.)  may  be  worth  noticing  hi 
"  Anobvious  difficulty,"  he  says,  ■■  underlies  all  reasoning  of  Ihi 
even  in  its  most  refined  shape.  The  doctrine  mij^ht.  on  the  general 
usumptions  of  Clarke's  philosophy,  be  applicable  to  the 'Laws  of 
Nature,'  but  is  scarcely  to  be  made  applicable  to  Ihe  moral  law_ 
Every  science  ia  potentially  dcduciblc  from  a  small  numlitr  oi  pri- 
mary truths.  , .  Thus,  (or example,  abeingof  sufSdcnIknowlcdge 
might  construct  a  complete  theory  of  human  nalure,  of  which  every 
proposition  would  be  either  self-evidenl  or  rigorously  deducible  from 
■elf.cvidenl  axioms.  Such  propositions  would  lake  the  form  of 
laws  in  the  scientific,  not  in  the  moral,  sense ;  Ihe  copula  would  be 
'ii.'  not 'ought';  Ihe  general  formula  would  be  'all  men  do  so  and  so; 
not  'thoushalt  doaoand  sa' .  .  .  The  language  which  he  uses  about 
the  moral  law  is.  in  reality,  applicable  lo  the  scientific  law  alone. 
might  t>e  said  with  plausibility  .  .  .  that  Ihe  proposition  '  all  men 
mortal '  is  capable  of  being  deductively  proved  by  inferencea  " 
■ome  sc1f.evident  axioms.  A  denial  of  11  would,  therefore,  ' 
a  contradiction.  But  the  proposition  '  Thou  shall  not  k 
threat,  not  a  statement  of  a  truth  ;  and  Clarke's  attempt  to  t>ring 
it  under  (he  same  category  involves  a  confusion  fatal  lo  the  whole 
theory.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  confusion  lielween  the  art  and  the  sdenceof 
human  conduct"  I  quote  this  passage,  because  it  nolonlybringsoot 
wtMrt  Nenw  lo  be  the  error  of  Clarke,  in  confoundinf  naltual  and 
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'b,"  Id  any  such  sense  a»  this,  cao  oever  yield  mn 
"ought"  Similar  doctrines  to  that  of  Oarke  hara 
frequently  been  put  forward,  even  in  quite  recent  times ;  * 
but  they  all  seem  to  labour  under  the  same  fatal  de> 
feet 

S  8l  Thi  Mobal  Ssnsk. — If  the  laws  of  nature  or  Iha 
laws  of  God  are  to  yield  us  moral  principles,  it  must  b* 
because  they  in  some  way  appeal  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, because  we  in  some  way  feel  that  obedience  to 
them  or  observance  of  them  serves  to  realise  an  ideal 
which  we  bring  with  us.  Now  an  obvious  way  of 
making  the  connection  between  such  externa]  prin- 
ciples and  our  own  minds  is  to  say  that  we  have  a 
natural  feeling  which  leads  us  to  approve  some  things 
and  disapprove  of  others.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
ceptioD  of  the  moral  sense. 

This  point  of  view,  like  most  others  in  Ethics,  has 
had  a  long  history.  It  connects  itself  essentially  with 
the  Greek  view  of  the  identity  between  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good.  In  Greek  ri  xaXSr  was  used  habltuall/ 
either  for  beauty  or  for  moral  excellence.  Thus,  the 
Stoic  maxim,  Dn  ;uirov  ijraSir  -ri  laii}',  means  that  only 
the  beautiful  {i.  e.  the  morally  excellent)  is  good.  A 
Nmilar  view  has  frequently  appeared  in  modem  times. 
Thus,  the  philosopher  Herbart  insisted  strongly  on  the 
Identity  of  Goodness  with  Beauty,  and  deSnitely  treated 

BOta)  taw,  but  also  lllustiales  the  otber  error  of  confounding  monl 
taw  with  the  cammand  of  a  luperior.  Thou  ahalt  not  kill,*  aa  a  monl, 
law,  U  not  a  Ihrtat,  but  the  ttatement  of  a  normative  principle. 
Slmilarlj,  there  Mems  to  be  an  error  ta  representing  Etiuca  a«  tha 
wf  ot  conduct. 

>  The  theory  of  Jame*  Hinlon.  for  IniUnce,— «>  far  ai  he  had  • 

thooej    ■ee  im  to  bear  a  contlderabie  raeroblanc*  to  that  of  Clarkk 

•m  an  InlerMtlng  acmunt  of  U*  ld*M  la  MimJ.  old  Mri«k  VoL  IX 
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Ethics  as  a  part  of  j^thetics.'  The  conception  of  a 
kind  of  feeling,  like  jcsthetic  feeling,  accompanying  tho 
moral  judgment,  comes  out  also  tn  some  of  the  writers 
of  the  school  known  as  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
especially  in  Henry  More.  But  the  writers  who  are 
•pecially  known  as  the  representatives  of  the  idea  of  a 
moralsense  areShafleabury  andHulcheson.*  "Should 
one,"  says  Shaftesbury. i  "who  had  the  countenance  o( 
•  gentleman,  ask  me, 'Why  I  would  avoid  being  nasty, 
when  nobodywas  present?"  In thefirst place  IshouM 
be  fully  satisfied  that  he  himself  was  a  very  nasty  gen- 
tleman who  could  ask  this  question  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  make  him  even  conceive 
what  true  cleanliness  was.    However,  I  might,  notwith- 

■  See,  lor  inatance,  hU  Science  of  Education,  recently  traiulaled 
by  Mr.  and  tSra.  Pelkin ;  and  c/.  Bosanqucl's  History  0}  £slheba,  {k 
JG^  We  mayalsorcfer,  in  lhlsconnectk>n,Io  thcNt^ngof  Rnalun, 
*Ta«tc  is  not  only  a  part  and  an  Index  at  morality  r  it  li  the  only 
inonlily.  The  first  and  Ust  and  closest  trial  question  to  any  living 
CTcature  it.  '  Wliat  do  you  like  ?  Tell  me  what  you  like,  and  I  wDl 
lell  you  what  you  are."  (Sesame  and  Lilies).  See  alao  Adam 
Smith's  Theory  0/  the  Moral  Senlimenls,  Part  IV,  sect  11.,  and  tf.  tho 
■aying  of  Aristotle  quoted  ahove,  Book  I.,  chap,  iii.,  $  5 

*  Shaftesbury  was  the  founder  of  this  school,  and  its  subacqoent 
development  wu  due  chiclly  to  Hulchcsoa  See  Sidgwick'a  Huhry 
^Etkki,p,  iSg.  It  is  scarcely  nrccs»ry  to  point  out  that  IhcmeoBuif 
of  the  term  "  sense,*  as  here  used,  U  different  from  that  tn  whidi  we 
.^leak  of  the  sense  of  taste,  tnuch,  flight,  Ac  The  latter  'teaaea' 
■re  concerned  simply  with  (he  apprehension  of  particular  qualitica 
«f  objects  i  whereas  the  moral  sense  or  the  sense  of  beauty  pa*MS 
fudgment  on  such  qualitieik  The  meaninc of  catling tl  amoral  s«kh 
h  merely  to  imply  that  it  b  an  inluilive  faculty  of  judgmenL  Simt- 
hrly,  we  might  say  that  the  judgments  of  (he  epicure  or  of  the  le^ 
taster  rest  upon  a  sense  1  but  i1  is  not  on  the  mer«  "sense  of  taste' 
thai  such  judgments  rest,  since  Ihcy  tnvolvcasfisiMiariJas  wellasav 
'hetuion. 

'k^raclervticL,'' ka  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Witand  H1UDO8C* 
;U.N«t.lv. 
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•tandins  this,  be  contented  to  give  him  a  slight  answer, 
and  say,  'Twaa  because  I  had  a  nose.'  Should  he 
trouble  me  further,  and  ask,  'What  if  I  had  a  cold? 
Or  what  if  naturally  I  had  no  such  nice  smell?'  I 
might  answer  perhaps,  'That  I  cared  as  little  to  see 
myself  oaaty,  as  that  others  should  see  me  in  that  con- 
dition.' But  what  if  it  were  in  the  dark?  Why  even 
then,  though  I  had  neither  nose  nor  eyes,  my  sense 
of  the  matter  would  still  be  the  same  ;  my  nature 
would  rise  at  the  thought  of  what  was  sordid;  or  if  it 
did  not,  I  should  have  a  wretched  nature  indeed,  and 
hate  myself  for  a  beast  Honour  myself  I  never  could; 
whilst  I  had  no  better  sense  of  what,  in  reality,  I  owed 
myself,  and  what  became  me,  as  a  human  creature." 
"Much  in  the  same  manner,"  he  goes  on.  "havel 
heard  it  asked,  R7iv  should  a  man  be  hones!  in  the 
dark  ?  What  a  man  must  be  to  ask  this  question,  I 
won't  say."  And  so  on.  Shaftesbury  is  thus  led  to 
conceive  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be  a  *  virtuoso,'  that 
■  cultivated  taste  is  our  only  guide.  "  To  philosophise 
in  a  just  signification  is  but  to  carry  good  breedings 
•tep  higher." 

The  plausibility  of  this  point  of  view  arises  chiefly 
Irom  the  fact  that  in  a  well-developed  character  the 
babit  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law  becomes  a  second 
nature,  so  that  the  choice  of  the  right  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  wrong  passes  almost  into  a  kind  of  instinct. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  quite  rightly  be  main- 
tained that  (he  moral  sense  is  a  kind  of  taste.'     But 

1  Dnng  the  term  'tutc,'  of  course,  in  Ibat  tccondary  ttaae  In 
which  we  speak  of  '  good  Xaaic'  II  n  not  a  taste  like  llial  which 
rinipljr  Mpprehendi  savour,  but  a  taste  like  that  of  the  Iea4aster  (who^ 
b]r  the  by,  I*  properly  lea-inrf/Jrr),  w^iajuditt  the  qualities  of  tcM 
A9  n  kind  ol  iotuilive  perc«ptioik 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  aa 
well  as  the  sense  of  righlness,  is  capable  of  beings 
explained  and  justified.  Though  it  is  commonly  said 
that  "there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,"  yet  we  do 
habitually  dispute  about  them,  and  pronounce  them  to 
be  right  or  wrong.  The  moral  taste,  then,  is  so  far 
quite  analogous  to  thea^thetic  taste,  and  it  may  be 
quite  correct  to  refer  to  it  as  a  sense."  But  since  it  is 
not  simply  an  inexplicable  sense,  but  is  capable  of  a 
rational  explanation,  no  ethical  theory  can  be  regarded 
as  thorough  which  simply  treats  it  as  a  sense  and  doea 
not  endeavour  to  explain  it  Moreover,  what  can  be 
explained  can  usually  also  be  criticised.  When  the 
sense  of  beauty,  for  instance,  has  been  explained,  it  is 
possible  to  criticise  the  sense  of  beauty  as  it  is  found 
In  particular  individuals  ;  and  to  determine  that  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  some  men  is  good,  while  that  of  others 
is  defective.  Similarly,  when  the  moral  sense  is  ex- 
plained, it  wilt  naturally  be  possible  lo  pass  judgment 
on  the  moral  tastes  of  different  individuals  and  even  ol 

'  In  this  connecUon  it  may  be  noted  that  even  complex  Intellect. 
ual  processes  become,  alter  long  practice,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  intuitive  pcrceptioni  A  man  who  is  highly  sltilled  in 
any  art  seems  lo  sea  at  a  glance  what  requires  to  be  done  on 
any  given  occasion.  Yet  we  do  not  postulals  a  sense  in  such 
cases,  because  we  know  that  Ihc  judgments  of  the  expert  rest  in 
reality  on  rational  grounds  (though  frequently  he  might  not  beiblv 
to  give  any  clear  account  of  the  grounds  of  his  own  judgment).  An 
illustration  of  a  similar  fact  may  be  found  in  "  Lord  Mansfield'* 
advice  to  a  man  of  practical  good  sense,  who.  being  appointed  gov- 
ernor ol  a  colony,  had  to  preside  in  its  Court  of  Justice,  without 
previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  education.  The  advice  was  to 
give  his  decision  boldly,  [or  it  would  probably  be  right :  but  never 
to  venture  on  assigning  reasons,  [or  they  would  almost  infallibly  btt 
wrong"  (Mill's  Logic,  Book  II.,  chap.  iiL.  {  3).  _  In  such  a  case  Um 
l^uoDBof  Ihft  a^l^n  are  latent ;  butnooDewoulddaubtthal  t^uooi 
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difierent  ttgcs  and  nations.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
a  system  of  ethics  which  siraply  rests  content  with  tho 
idea  of  a  moral  sense,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
Batisfaclory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  the  moral  sense  was  not 
accepted  either  by  Shaftesbury  or  by  Hutcheson  as  a 
sufficient  basis  for  Ethics.  They  both  sought  to  ex- 
plain it  as  due  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being. 
They  both  thought  that  what  a  cultivated  moral  taste 
approves  is  that  which  is  bcne&cial  to  society  as  a 
whole,  what  tends  to  bring  about  "the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number. "'  A!I  that  they  urged  was 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reflect  upon  this  principle, 
since  it  is  naturally  embodied  in  any  cultivated  taste. 

But,  of  course,  in  morals  we  i^ant  some  principle 
which  will  apply  generally,  not  merely  to  those  of  cul- 
tivated taste ;  or  at  least  we  require  to  know  definitely 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  cultivated  taste,  in  order 
that  it  may    be   developed,  as    far  as   possible,  in   all 

oould  be  found  So  in  the  mnml  life  Ilic  good  man  Bcenu  to  see 
iiMtinctively  in  many  cases  what  he  ought  lo  do,  and  frequently 
«Ovld  not  give  any  reason.  It  ia  Ihia  fact  that  makes  it  appear  as  U 
Uiere  were  some  special  "  moral  sense  "  involved.  But  (he  truth  ia 
Out  even  intellectual  insight  depends,  from  this  point  of  view,  on  a 
kind  of  developed  inluition.  Everything  that  we  really  know,  »-e 
know  by  directly  looking  at  it,  rather  than  by  arguingroundabouHt 
■  All  the  thinking  in  the  world,"  as  Goethe  said,  "  docs  not  bring 
n>  to  thought :  we  must  be  Hghl  by  nature,  so  Itial  good  thoughts 
laayoome  to  tts,  like  free  children  of  God,  and  cry  "Here  wc  art," 
So  it  ii  with  moral  per:«ption.  It  depends  on  a  developed  sense 
«r  Intuition,  but  notanunlnlelligibtcscnse,  or  one  destitute  of  inner 
priDdplft  'Our  instinctive  knowledge,'  savs  Mach  (Sdeita  ef 
Mtchamicf,  Chap.  L.  sect  iL ). "  leads  us  to  the  prindple  which  explains 
that  knowledge  itself,  and  which  is  In  its  turn  corroborated  by  tb« 
txlstence  of  that  knowledge'  So  !t  is  with  our  instiactiva  morality 
■  T1ii*pbra*c  was  actually  used  by  Hutdieioa. 
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mankind.  In  this  way  the  moral  eense  diETers  from 
the  artistic  sense.  A  man  who  is  deficient  in  the  lattef 
may  be  a  respected  member  of  society  ;  but  the  man 
who  lacks  the  former  is  condemned  by  all  who  hav* 
il,  It  is  this  authoritativeness  of  the  moral  sense  that 
is  not  sufficiently  brought  out  when  it  is  regarded  as 
analogous  lo  the  sense  of  beauty. 

§9.  The  Law  ok  CoNscrHNCE.— Bishop  Butler  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  unsatisfacloriness  of  tha 
view  of  Shaftesbury  in  this  respect ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  substituting  the  idea  of  Con- 
science for  that  of  the  moral  sense.  In  itself  this  is 
but  a  alight  change  ;  but  by  Conscience  Butler  under- 
stood something  considerably  different  from  what 
Shaftesbury  had  meant  by  the  moral  sense.  Butler 
thought  of  human  nature  as  an  organic  whole,  con- 
taining many  elements,  some  of  which  are  naturally 
subordinate  to  others.  Thus,  there  are  in  our  natura 
a  number  of  particular  passions  or  impulses  which  lead 
us  to  pursue  particular  objects  ;  but  all  these  are  na- 
turally subordinate  to  Self-love,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Benevolence,  on  the  other ;  j'.  *.  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  restrain  or  guide  our  passions  with  a  view  to  the 
l^od  of  ourselves  or  of  others.  Bui  there  is  a  certain 
principle  in  human  nature  which  is  naturally  superior 
even  to  Self-love  or  Benevolence.  This  Is  the  principle 
of  reflection  upon  the  law  of  rlghtness ;  and  this  is  what 
Butler  understood  by  Conscience.  He  regarded  this 
principle  as  categorical,  on  account  of  its  place  in  the 
human  constitution.  "Thus  that  principle,  by  which 
we  survey,  and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered 
mt  what  is  ia  it»  turn  to  have  some  influence ;  whick 
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may  be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites : 
but  likewise  as  being  superior  ;  as  from  its  very  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others  ;  inso- 
much that  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
superin  tendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  idea. 
that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself:  and  to  preside  and  govern, 
from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of  man, belongs 
to  it  Had  it  strength,  as  il  has  right,  had  it  power, 
as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern 
the  world."' 

When  we  ask,  however,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
authoritative  principle,  two  different  views  seem  to 
present  themselves.  According  to  one  view,  it  is 
simply  an  inexplicable  faculty  which  we  find  within  us, 
by  which  laws  are  laid  down.  According  to  another 
view,  il  is  an  intelligible  authority  whose  commands 
can  be  understood  by  rational  reflection.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  in  which  of  thesetwo  ways  Butler  thought  of  Con- 
science ;  but  among  those  who  followed  him  the  two 
views  began  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  former 
view  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  Intuitionism, 
in  the  narrower  sense :  the  other  is  the  view  of  a  law 
of  Reason. 

§  10.  Intuitionism. — Intuitionism '  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  theory  that  actions  are  right  or  wrong 

■  Ftam  Latin,  intueri,  to  look  at  Tlie  Intaitionisli  hold  Itial  »• 
perceive  the  righlness  or  wrongness  of  actions  by  simply  lookingat 
thero,  without  needing  to  consider  llieir  relations  to  any  ends  out- 
side themselves.  Il  may  be  noted  here  that  the  term  Is  gcoeially 
written  in  Ihc  longer  (orm  "  Intuitionalism."  But  the  slvorler  form 
I-  ItM  been  made  curtcnt  by  Dr.  Sidgwidc,  and  seems  more  o:diveaieiit 
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according  to  their  own  intrinsic  nature,  and  not  in  vir-  ' 
tue  of  any  ends  outside  themselves  which  they  lend  to 
realise.  Thus,  Irulh-speaking  would  be  regarded  as  a 
duly,  not  because  it  is  essential  for  social  well-being, 
or  for  any  other  extrinsic  reason,  but  because  it  is  right 
in  its  own  nature.'  This  theory  has  been  held  in  vari- 
ous forms,  more  or  less  philosophical  in  character.  For 
a  full  account  of  these  forms  reference  must  be  madaJ 
to  histories  of  Ethics  and  Philosophy.'  Here  it  is  onlyl 
possible  to  notice  the  leading  points. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  Intuitionism  is 
understood  to  mean  the  doctrine  which  refers  the  judg- 
ment upon  actions  to  the  tribunal  of  Conscience,  under- 
stood as  a  faculty  which   admits   of  no   question  orj 
appeal. 

When  conscience  is  thus  referred  to  as  the  funda-l 
mental  principle    of   morals,    we    must    not    under- 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  a  certain  ambl^ty  In  the 
DM  of  the  term  Inluitionism.  It  is  employed  in  a  wider  and  in  a 
narrower  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  means  a  doctrine  which 
traces  our  moral  judgmenlstosomeunanalysable  farmof  tcrcettion, 
tome  purely  intuitive  conviction  of  which  no  rational  account  caa 
t>e  given.  In  (his  acceptation  of  the  term,  Kanl  and  his  forerunneii, 
Clarke,  Wollaston,  &&,  were  nol  intuitionists :  for  Kant  at  Iea4 
rested  the  moral  judgment  on  the  practical  rtason,  not  on  percq>- 
bon.  But  in  a  wider  sense  all  the  wrilcn  of  this  class  may  t>e  char< 
acteriscd  as  InluiUonials  -,  since  they  appeal  to  seir.<videnl  lawt, 
rather  than  to  any  conception  of  a  good  with  reference  to  which 
our  moral  actions  may  be  regarded  as  means. 

•  For  (he  best  modem  statement  of  the  intuitionist  doctrine,  th« 
•todenl  should  consult  Martincau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  Pari  II. 
An  excellent  criticism  of  intuitionism  will  be  found  in  Sidgwicin 
UtOufdi  of  Ethic*.  Book  I.,  chaps.  viiL  and  ix.,  and  Book  111.  Foe 
the  history  of  the  subject,  see  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  espedallji 
pp.  324—^  Also  pp.  170—3(4  Calderwood"*  Haiutbaok  of  Moral  ■ 
PMo$ophy  may  aln  be  ref omd  ta 
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Btand  it  to  mean  the  conscience  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual The  conscience  of  any  particular  individual  is 
■imply  the  consciousness  of  the  harmony  or  diahar- 
mony  of  his  action  with  his  own  standard  of  right :  and 
if  this  standard  is  defective,  the  same  defect  will  appear 
in  the  conscience.  Hi3  conscience  may  be,  in  Mr. 
Rusldn's  phrase,  "The  conscience  of  an  ass."  The 
man  who  does  not  act  conscientiously  certainly  acta 
wrongly  ;  he  does  not  conform  even  to  his  own  stand- 
BTd  of  righlness.  But  a  man  may  act  conscientiously 
mad  yet  act  wrongly,  on  account  of  some  imperfection 
in  hia  standard-  One  who  acts  conscientiously  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  defective  standard  is  generally 
known  as  a  "fanatic"' 

When,  however,  Kant  says  that  "  an  erring  con- 
science 13  a  chimera,"*  or  when  Butler  says  of  the 
conscience  that  "if  It  had  power,  as  it  has  manifest 
authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world,"  or 
when,  in  general,  tntuitionist  writers  refer  to  the  con- 
science as  the  supreme  principle  of  morals,  what  they 
mean  by  conscience  is  rather  what  may  be  called  the 
universal  conscience.  They  mean  that  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  the  Tightness  and  wrongness  of  actions,  which 
is  latent  in  all  men,  but  which  in  some  men  is  more 
fully  developed  than  in  others.  The  principles  by 
which  this  recognition  is  made  are  sometimes  referred 
I  to  as  principles  of  Common  Sense,  because  they  are 

I C/  above.  Book  L,  chap,  id,  {  &  It  I*  there  explained  that  w« 
judge  the  action  to  be  wrong  because  il  is  not  done  from  the  besl 
motive:  It  may,  however,  appear  to  the  xgent  to  be  the  best.  See 
aI»o  below.  Book  III.,  chap,  ii„  $  14. 

•  See  (be  Preface  lo  his  JJelafhyskal  EUmenIt  ^  Etkus  (Abbotn 
")n),pik^iaod33t. 
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supposed  to  be  com 
whole  human  race.' 

The  principles  of  common  senae  have  been  referred 
to  by  some  writers'  as  if  they  were  simply  certain 
moral  truths  which  are  found  unaccountably  in  the 
consciousness  of  mankind.  Against  this  view  there  IS 
the  same  objection  as  there  is  against  the  correspond- 
ing view  with  regard  to  iiilcilectual  truth.  It  conflicts 
with  a  principle  which  is  deeper  than  any  other  principle 
of  common  sense  can  well  be — the  principle,  namely, 
that  the  world  must  be  regarded  as  an  intelligible  sys- 
tem of  which  a  defmite  account  can  be  given  before  the 
barofreason.  If thisprincipieis  a  mistaken  one,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  thai  has 
a  deeper  claim  to  be  regarded  as  of  universal  validity. 
The  inadequacy  of  conscience  as  a  basis  of  morals 
becomes  further  apparent  when  we  endeavour  to  de- 
termine de&nitely   what  principles  are  laid  down  by 

I  It  will  Ihu9  t>e  seen  that  there  is  a  certaio  ambiguity  In  the  nso 
of  Ihe  term  ■•  conscience.*  There  is  another  amtnguitf ,  to  whicb 
weshatl  have  occasion  to  relcrb;  and  by.  Conscience  is  (requenllir, 
perhaps  even  generally,  understood  to  denote,  not  the  principle*  of 
moral  judfimeni,  but  the  feeling  of  pain  which  accompanies  the 
vinlalion  of  moral  law.  When  we  speak  of  "  ' 
Bcience.'  and  of  conscience  as  laying  down  laws,  we  are  of  conr*e 
not  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere  feeling  of  pain,  liut  as  containing  pi 
ciplcs  in  acccFTdance  with  which  we  lorra  our  mora!  judgmenti. 
Tlic  confusion  which  results  from  this  ambiguity  in  Ihe  use  of  tha 
term  is  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Muirhcad  in  his  Elements  of  Ethia 
pp.  78-9.  Cf.  alKi  Porter's  EUmenti  of  Moral  Science,  p.  3^  And 
•ce  above.  Note  at  end  of  Book  I. 

*  Especially  Reid  and  the  other  members  of  the  so-called  Scotch 
School  See  Sidp^^cL•s  History  of  Ethia,  pp.  Mfr-ijj.  Dr.  Marti- 
ncau'i  theory  is  esicntially  a  carrying  oul  of  this  view.  On  tho 
other  band,  (uch  a  l>ook  as  Janet's  Thtory  of  Uoriils  r 
V  ntioaal  ioteipntation  of  the  intuitional  prindylci. 
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IL  The  content  of  conscience,  even  if  we  mean  by 
it  the  conscience  of  a  people  or  an  age,  rather  than 
that  of  an  individual,  is  found  to  vary  very  consider- 
ably in  different  times  and  countries  ;  and  even  at  the 
same  time  and  place  the  rules  that  are  laid  doivn  by  it 
are  of  a  very  uncertain  character.'  Reflection  shows, 
moreover,  that  these  variations  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  \itility  of  actions  under 
varying  conditions  for  the  realisation  of  human  welfare. 
This  has  been  well  brought  out  in  the  very  thorough 
exaniination  of  Common  Sense  MoraUtj  ivhich  is  given 
lo  Dr.  Sidgwick's  Methods  0/  £/hics  *  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  moral  sense  must  :iot  be  regarded  as 
a  blind  faculty,  laying  down  principli.'3  for  our  guid- 
ance which  are  not  capable  of  any  further  analysts  or 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  the  principles  whjch  it 
lays  down  can  ba  rationally  jw-'icd  and  explained. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  by  such  justiuj;jtion  and  explanation 
(hat  we  can  distinguish  what  is  permanent  and  reliable 
in  the  decisions  of  conscience  from  what  is  variable 
and  untrustworthy.  But  when  we  thus  draw  distinc- 
tions and  pass  judgment  upon  conscience  itself,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  somehow  have  a  conscience  be- 
hind conscience,  a  faculty  of  judgment  which  stands 
above  the  blind  law  of  the  heart 

§11,  Thk  Law  or  Reason. — Tlie  view,  however, 
which  holds  that  there  are  certain  universal  principles 
of  moral  truth  in  the  human  consciousness  is  not 
necessarily  pledged  lo  regard  these  principles  as  unin- 

'  See  Locke's  Eaay  Cvnceniini  Human  Vndtnlanding,  Book  I, 
chap.  iiL,  and  Spencer^  PrincifUt  of  Elhia,  Pait  IL 

■  See  eipedolly  Book  111.,  chap.  xL,  for  a  lumnury  o(  Dr.  Ud^ 
vide**  cuetnUy  mMoed  cooduikin*  on  tlii*  poiot 
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A  more  ingenious  and  suggestive  form  of  tMr 
doctrine  was  put  forward  by  Kant,  who  argued  that 
bad  actions  are  essentially  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves ;  or  at  least  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  In  the 
principle  upon  which  they  proceed.  His  view  on  this 
point  is  so  important  that  we  must  examine  it  at  some 
length. 

PART  IIL    THE  DOCTRWE  OF  KANT. 

§18.  Kant's  View  oFTHE  Moral  Reason. — Kant  argued' 
that,  since  the  moral  imperative  is  categorical,  it  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  consideration  of  any  end  outside  of 
the  will  of  the  individual.  For  every  external  end  is 
empirical,  and  could  give  rise  only  to  a  hypothetical 
imperative.  We  should  only  be  entitled  to  say  that,  if 
we  seek  that  end,  we  are  bound  to  act  in  a  particular 
way,  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  Kant  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  absolute  imperative  of  duty  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  external  ends  to  which  the  will  is  directed, 
but  simply  to  the  right  direction  of  the  will  itselC 
"There  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  will;"  and  this  is 
good  in  itself,  not  with  reference  to  any  external  facts. 
It  must  have  its  law  entirely  within  itself  If  (he  im- 
perative which  it  involves  were  dependent  on  any  of 
the  facts  of  experience,  which  are  by  their  nature  con- 
tingent, it  would  itself  be  contingent,  and  could  not  be 
an  absolute  law.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral 
law  cannot  have  any  particular  content     It  cannot  tdl 

tion  oF  the  nature  both  of  mathematics  and  of  morale  Georaetry 
docs  nol  start  simply  with  nominal  definitions.  It  starts  with  the 
conception  of  space.  Similarly,  Ellilcsdoes  not  start  with  arbitrwy 
definitiona  of  justice,  &C.  but  with  llie  conception  of  the  concrct* 
kuman  ideal.  Thi9isaiub)ect,howevcr,into  whicLwecannotei 
With  any  InliMH  bcra. 
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When,  however,  the  UDsatisfactoriness  of  basing  moral 
principles  on  a  law  of  nature  has  become  apparent, 
writers  of  this  type  are  naturally  led  to  lay  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  it  is  in  reality  a  law 
of  reason  with  which  we  are  concerned  Ethics  thus 
comes  to  be  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  Logic,  just 
•s  the  moral  sense  school  conceived  it  on  the  analogy 
of  ^Esthetics,  Woliaston,  a  disciple  of  Clarke,  repre- 
sents this  tendency  in  its  most  extreme  form.  "'  Moral 
evil,  according  to  Wollaston,  is  the  practical  denial  of 
a  true  position,  and  moral  good  the  affirmation  of  it. 
To  steal  is  wrong  because  it  is  to  deny  that  the  thing 
Stolen  is  what  it  is,  the  property  of  another.  Every 
right  action  is  the  affirmation  of  a  truth  ;  every  wrong 
action  13  the  denial  of  a  truth."'  "Thirty  years  of 
profound  meditation,"  says  Stephen,*  "  had  convinced 
Wollaston  that  the  reason  why  a  man  shouldabstain  from 
breaking  his  wife's  head  was,  that  it  was  a  way  of  deny- 
ing that  she  was  his  wife.  AI!  sin,  in  other  words,  was 
lying."  If  a  man  runs  another  through  the  body,  it  is 
simply  a  pointed  way  of  denying  that  he  is  a  man  and 
abrother;  and  the  evil  lies  not  in  the  pointedness  but 
In  the  error.  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime — it  is  a  blunder." 
In  all  this  the  sophistry  is  obvious.  A  bad  action  is 
Inconsistent ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  fact :  it  is  in- 
consistent with  an  ideal — the  ideal,  for  instance,  which 
Isinvolved  in  the  relationship  between  man  and  man.* 

t  Le  Soatignol'i  ElUail  PhiUaopky  of  Samuel  Clarke,  p.  87. 
■  Engisk  Thougftt  *»  the  Eishltrntk  Century.  voL  i,  p.  13a 
•  Whit  ii  uid  above  refers  spedally  In  Iho  view*  of  Qarke  and 
WolUstoa  With  t^ockeElhics  is  conceived  more  definitely  on  the 
analosy  of  matbematio.  He  thinks  of  Ibese  is  Ihe  two  demonklra- 
Um  KHences.  iLuling  with  nominal  dcAnilion*  and  procevdlns  by 
Ihs  law  of  KU-coi»i*(ci)cy.    Tbia  Mem*  to  involvcNiiM  miacoaoap. 
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|U.  KAvr'sVtzvor'ntKMouu.RKASON. — Kantargued 
fliat  since  the  mofalimperatiTeb  categorical,  it  cannot 
be  derired  frooi  the  coosideratioa  of  anj  end  outside  of 
the  will  of  the  individoaL  For  eretj  external  end  is 
empirical,  and  could  gire  rise  only  to  a  hTpotfaetical 
Imperalire.  We  should  only  be  entitled  to  sajr  that.  ^ 
we  seek  that  end,  we  axe  bound  to  act  in  a  particular 
way,  with  a  view  to  its  attainment  Kant  held,  there- 
fore, that  the  absolute  imperatiTe  of  duly  has  no  refer- 
ence to  any  external  ends  to  which  the  will  is  directed, 
but  simply  to  the  right  direction  of  the  will  itselt 
"There  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  «-iIl;'  and  this  is 
food  in  itself^  not  with  reference  lo  any  external  facts. 
It  must  iiave  its  law  entirely  within  itseIC  If  the  im- 
perative which  it  involves  were  dependent  on  any  of 
the  facta  of  experience,  which  are  by  their  nature  con- 
tingent. It  would  itself  be  contingent,  and  could  not  be 
mn  absolute  law.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  moral 
kw  cannot  have  any  particular  content     It  cannot  tell 

Uon  of  tba  nature  bolli  of  mathematics  and  of  manU.  Geoioelry 
4oei  not  itMrt  (Imply  with  nominal  detinitiona,  II  starts  with  Ihe 
•HOtpHon  ol  ipaoe.  Similarly,  Elhicsdoca  not  start  with  arbitnuy 
drfinltlon*  of  Jiutice.  ftc.  bot  wllti  the  conception  of  the  concrrta 
kumin  IdeaL  Thiilta  lubjod,  however,  into  wtucbwcuimoteulM 
Kirtlh  toy  luliMM  bcrcL 
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as  any  partlcalar  things  that  we  are  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from  doing;  because  all  particular  things  have  in  Ihem 
an  empirical  and  contingent  element,  and  the  moral 
law  can  have  no  reference  to  any  such  element 
Hence  the  moral  law  cannot  tell  us  what  the  tnalter  or 
content  of  ouractionsoughlto  be:  it  can  only  instruct 
U3  with  regard  to  ihe/brm.  But  a  pure  form,  without 
any  matter,  must  be  simply  the  form  of  law  in  general. 
That  is  to  say,  the  moral  law  can  tell  us  nothing  more 
than  that  we  are  to  act  in  away  that  is  conformable  to 
law.  And  this  means  simply  that  our  actions  must 
have  a  certain  self-consistency — i  e.  that  the  principles 
on  which  we  act  must  be  principles  that  we  can  adopt 
throughout  the  whole  of  our  lives,  and  thai  we  can 
■pply  to  the  lives  of  others.  Kant  is  thus  led  to  give 
as  the  content  of  the  categorical  imperative  this 
formula — "Act  only  on  that  maxim  (or  principle) 
which  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  become  a 
tioiversal  law."' 

He  Illustrates  the  application   of  this  formula  by 

talcing  such  a  case  as  that  of  breaking  promises.     It  is 

wrong  to  break  a  promise,  because  the  breach  of  a 

promise  is  a  kind  of  action  which  could  not  be  univer- 

saliaed.     If  it  were  a  universal  rule  that  every  one 

were  to  break  his  promise,  whenever  he  felt  inclined, 

no  one  would  place  any  reliance  on  promises,     Prom- 

l  fses,  in  fact,  would  cease  to  be  made.     Andofcourse, 

nS  they   were  not  made,  they  could  not  be  broken. 

rHence  it  would  be  impossible  for  every  one  to  break 

Ills  promise.     And  since  it  is  impossible  for  every  one, 

it  must  be  wrong  for  any  one.     The  essence  of  wrong. 

doing  consists  in  making  an  eiceplion. 

>  Mtlajttfliie  0/  if  orwif  ceoion  IL 
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Similarly,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  we  could  not, 
without  a  certain  absurdity,  have  universal  suicide,'  or 
aniversal  stealing,  or  even  universal  indifference  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others.  Since,  then,  wc  cannot  realljr 
will  that  such  acts  should  be  done  by  every  one,  wo 
have  no  right  to  will  that  we  ourselves  should  do 
them.  In  fact,  the  moral  law  is — Act  only  in  sada  a 
way  as  you  could  will  that  every  one  else  should  act 
under  the  same  general  conditions. 

5  13.  Criticisk  of  Kant,  (i)  Formalism. — It  seems 
clear  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Kant  affords  in 
many  cases  a  safe  negaUve  guide  in  conduct.  If  we 
cannot  will  that  all  men  should,  under  like  conditions, 
BCt  as  we  are  doin^,  we  may  generally  be  sore  that 
we  are  acting  wrongly.  When,  however,  we  en- 
deavour to  extract  positioe  guidance  from  the  formula 
—when  we  try  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  it,  not  merely 
what  we  should  abstain  from  doing,  but  what  we 
■hould  do — it  begins  to  appear  that  it  is  merely  a 
formal  prindple,*  from  which  no  definite  matter  can 
be  derived ;  and  further  consideration  may  lead  us  to 
■ee  that  it  cannot  even  give  us  quite  satisfactorj 
negative  guidance; 

We  must  first  observe,  however,  what  was  the  exact 

>  This  ia  one  of  tbe  moit  difficult  poinb  to  prove  in  at  all  ■  salit. 
fakctory  way.    Kant's  argument  U  ingeaious  >>"<  hardly  convincing 

•  Sec  the  crilicisms  on  KanI  in  Mill's  fJUUtananam,  chap.  L,  p.  S 
BradJey'i  EOiicaX  Studies,  pp.  139  tqq..  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Elkia, 
pp.  78—^  Muirhcad'B  Elcmentt  of  Elhia,  pp.  130-13^  Maacaoa'% 
PhiUisefliy  of  Kant,  pp.  I19-»  &c.  For  a  fall  discussion  of  Kanfs 
ioctrine  an  thii  point.  »ec  Caird's  Cnhcal  FhiUnophy  □/  KanI.  Book 
lUchip.  IL  Mr  AblKjIt.  In  his  transition  of  Kanft  Theory  of  Etkia, 
tils — Iv,  partly  defends  Kant's  point  of  view,  but  does  not  sooCMd 
ttet  It  Icada  to  r«»ulu  that  are  practically  tialpfoL 
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Beasliig  that  Eant  put  upon  his  principle.  It  i»  evident 
that  it  might  be  inlerpreled  in  two  very  different  w^ja. 
It  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  general  species  of  con- 
duct, or  it  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  particular  acti, 
with  ail  the  limitations  of  time,  place,  snd  ctrcumstanca. 
It  was  in  the  former  sense  that  the  principle  was  under* 
ttood  by  Kant ; '  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  also  a  possibilit/  of  (he  latter  interpretation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  might  be  illustrated, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  stealing.  According  to  the 
former  interpretation,  stealing  must  in  all  cases  be 
condemned,  because  its  principle  cannot  be  univer- 
saJised.  According  to  the  latter  interpretation,  it  would 
t>e  necessary,  in  each  particular  instance  in  which 
there  is  a  temptation  to  steal,  to  consider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  will  that  every  human  being  should  steal, 
whtit  placed  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  The 
former  interpretation  would  evidently  give  us  a  very 
•trict  view  of  duty,  while  the  latter  might  easily  give 
va  a  very  lax  one. 

Now  if  we  accept,  as  Kant  does,  the  former  of  these 
two  interpretations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  principle  is 
R  purely  formal  one,  from  which  the  particular  matter 
of  conduct  cannot  be  extracted.  In  order  to  apply  it 
at  all,  we  must  presuppose  a  certain  given  material* 


I  Ttie  rCMon  why  Kant  took  this  view  Is,  (tut  he  Iboaghl  (hat  a 
■nan  ought  not  only  to  be  able  lo  will  that  the  principle  of  bis  action 
■bould  be  univcrully  adopted,  but  that  it  iboiild  be  made  Jaloa  lam 
«/  natun.  To  discuss  the  ground  on  which  he  held  thii  opiniot^ 
would  cury  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  manual 

*  Kant  was  partly  aware  of  this,  and  in  his  later  IreaEment  cf  Qm 
subject  iccks  lo  derive  the  positive  pad  of  moral  oblleaiion  from(ba 
eooiideration  of  the  twofold  end— our  own  Perfection  and  the  Hap, 
M  of  otber»— and  also  Irom  Uw  general  priociplM  of  Juriipra 
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Thus,  m  order  to  show  fhat  stealing  leads  to  self- 
tradiction,  we  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  pn^ 
perty.  It  is  inconsistent  to  fake  the  property  of  another, 
if  we  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  private  property ;  but 
]f  any  one  denies  this,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  his 
acting  accordingly.  In  orderto  apply  Kant's  principle, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  what  presuppo- 
silions  we  are  entitled  to  make.  Other^vise,  there 
scarcely  any  action  which  might  not  be  shown  to  lei 
to  inconsistency.  For  instance,  the  relief  of  distress, 
the  effort  after  the  moral  improvement  of  society,  and 
the  like,  might  be  said  to  lead  to  inconsistency ;  for  if 
every  one  were  engaged  in  these  actions,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  any  one  to  engage  in  them.  They 
are  necessary  only  because  they  are  neglected.  The 
only  difference  between  these  cases  and  that  of  theft 
or  of  promise-breaking,  Is  that  in  the  one  Set  of  cases 
the  abolilion  of  the  activity  would  lead  to  what  ia 
regarded  as  a  desirable  result — the  cessation  of  distress 
or  immorality  ;  while  in  the  other  set  of  cases  it  would 
lead  to  what  is  regarded  as  an  undesirable  result — the 
cessation  of  property  or  of  promises.  But  when  we 
ask  why  the  one  result  is  to  be  regarded  as  desirable 
and  the  other  as  undesirable,  there  is  no  answer  from 
the  Kantian  point  of  view.  All  that  the  Kantian  prin* 
ciple  enables  us  to  say  is  that,  assuming  certain  kinds 

dcniu^  See  Abbolt,  pp.  3g6— joi  Thus,  Ihc  positive  side  ot  duly 
would  be  derived  largely  from  utilitarian  considerations,  wUle  Iho 
moral  reason  would  simply  urge  ub  (o  be  aelf-consiatent.  Eanl'i 
view  thus  approximated  !o  that  developed  in  recent  times  by  Dr. 
SidgwicL  See  below,  chap.  ir.  But  on  (his  point,  as  on  many 
others,  Kant  kept  (he  different  sides  of  his  (heory  in  sepante  coi» 
partments  of  his  mind,  and  never  really  brought  them  to£eUiMj 
^.CaiitUt  Critical  Fkilos^kye/ Kant,  Book  11.  cia.pt. -A  aaly^    , 
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r  conduct  to  be  Ui  general  right,  we  must  not  make 
exceptions  on  our  own  bchaff. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  adopt  the  second 
of  the  two  possible  inlerpretationa  of  the  principle  of 
consislency,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  derive  from  it 
even  this  very  moderate  amount  of  instruction.  For 
to  say  that  we  are  always  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
we  could  will  that  all  other  human  beings,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  should  act  similarly,  is 
merely  to  say  that  we  are  to  act  Jn  a  way  that  we 
approve.  Whenever  a  man  approves  of  his  own  course 
of  action,  he  ipso  /ado  wills  that  any  one  else  in  like 
conditions  should  do  likewise.  Consequently,  from 
this  principle  no  rule  of  conduct  whatever  can  be 
derived.  It  simply  throws  us  back  upon  the  morality 
of  common  sense.' 

The  pure  will  of  Kant,  being  thus  entirely  formal, 
and  destitute  of  particular  content,  has  been  welt 
described  by  Jacob!  as  a  "  will  that  wills  nothing. "  » 

S  14.  Criticism  of  Kant  {continued),  (i)  Stringency. 
— Not  only  is  the  Kantian  principle  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  purely  formal,  it  has  also  the  defect  of  giving 
rise  to  a  code  of  morals  of  a  much  stricter  character 
than  that  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  best  men  » 
seems  to  demand.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  fatal  criticism  ;  for  it  may  be  that  that  moral  sens© 

>  Or  apon  ntltitarian  considerations.  Sec  preceding  note  It  may 
bo  reciurlced  ttui  this  diSicuIly  in  Kant  arises  From  the  dualism  of 
his  philosophical  point  of  view 

•  Sec  Caird's  Critical  Philosophy  of  A'.in/,  vol,  iL.  p,  3iC^  note. 

•  Onr  English  monlisla  are  fond  of  (efcirin^  to  the  opinions  of 
'  lh«  ptaia  man.'  But  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  dtaradet  of 
'the plain  nun*  wticttterliUopiaioDsoa  moral qucfUont wo wortb 
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is  deficient.'  Still  on  the  whole  any  conflict  with  thai' 
sense  must  be  regarded  as  a  prim&  facie  presumption 
against  an  ethical  system  in  vvhicti  it  occurs;  and, 
along  with  other  criticisms,  may  help  to  overthrow 
it.  Now  there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  thfl 
Kantian  system  appears  to  be  much  too  rigorous. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  according  to  tlie  Kantiao  view 
no  conduct  can  be  regarded  as  truly  virtuous  which 
rests  on  feeling.     Conduct  is  right  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  dictated  by  the  moral  reason  ;  and  the  moral  reason 
is  a  purely  formal  principle,  which  has  no  connection 
with  any  of  the  feelings  or  passions  of  human  nat- 
ure.    But  much  of  tlie  conduct  that  men  commonly 
praise,  springs  rather  from  feeling  than  from  any  direct 
application   of  reason.'     This   has    been    strikingljr 
expressed  by  Wordswortli  in  his  Ode  lo  Duty— 
"  There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  theoi  \  who,  in  love  and  trolly 
WLere  no  misgiving  is.  rely 
Upon  the  genial  aenac  of  youlhi 
Glad  hearts  I  wilhout  reproach  or  blot ; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  knovt'  it  not"* 

1  Wc  shall  see  later  (chap.  vL)  Ihat  few  elhical  writer* 
pared  to  go  against  the  developed  moral  sense  of  manldnd ;  and,  la 
particular,  it  is  certain  that  Kant  himself  was  noL 

»  Kant's  point  of  view  might  be  illuslraled  by  the  famous  declara- 
tion of  SirT.  Browne  in  his  Relish  Medici!  "I  ^ve  no  alms  ta 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  fulfil  and  accomplish  Uie  will 
and  command  of  my  God.*  Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  IhQ 
philanthropist  who  is  actuated  simply  by  love  of  those  whom  ha 
(eelcs  to  benefit,  and  it  is  at  once  evident,  even  lo  (he  plained  cotD- 
mon  sense,  (hat  the  latter  is  immeasurably  the  higher  of  the  twa 
Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  tie  a  paradox  to  say  that,  in  such  cases,  tlw 
more  purely  a  man  is  guided  by  love,  and  the  less  conscious  he  ii 
of  performing  a  duty,  the  tielter  his  action  is.    But  see  next  not& 

■  Schiller  has  an  even  more  emphatic  utterance  on  the  same  point 
lahiapM»Dl>erCmiu,t>egi&iun£,"Mu«t  I  distrust  myiaipulMf 
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it,  resting  duty  upon  a  formal  principle  ot  reason, 
does  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  such  an  attitude 
as  this.  This  defect  was  early  perceived  by  the  poet 
Schiller,  an  ardent  student  of  the  Kantian  system,  who 
expressed  hia  dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  an  epigram. 
He  supposes  an  ethical  inquirer  to  bring  the  following 
difficulty  before  a  Kantian  philosopher — 

■Willingly  serve  I  my  friends,  but  Idoit,alasI  n-ilh  afTection. 

Hence  I  am  plagued  witb  Ihc  doubt,  virtue  I  have  not  allained* 

And  he  represents  him  as  receiving  the  following  an- 
•wer — 


Of  course  this  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  Kant's  posi- 
tion ;  for  he  would  not  demand  the  presence  of  abhor- 
rence, nor  even  the  absence  of  affection.  Still,  it  is 
true  that  he  did  not  recognise  the  possibility  of  the 
performance  of  duty  from  feeling  as  contrasted  with 

and  ending,  '  What  lliou  pleaKst  lo  do,  is  thy  bw.*  His  critidsm 
Uroore  philosophically  expressed  in  the  treatise,  Ueber  Aumulli  und 
Wurde.  where  he  laj-i.  among  other  things,  that  "Man  not  only  mu}) 
bat  sfKuId  bring  pleasure  and  duly  into  relation  lo  one  another ;  he 
dMatd  obey  his  reason  with  joy.'  Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to 
carry  all  this  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  that  represented  by  Kant  1 
and  perhaps  Kanl'a  is  the  less  dangerous  extreme  of  the  two.  The 
Ofer-iRdolgent  parent,  for  instance,  cannot  be  justified  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  an  impulse  of  affection.  All  that  wc  are  entitled  lo  say  is 
that  a  roan  xvilt  often  be  ted  to  the  performance  of  duly  by  affection 
tar  more  effectively  than  by  the  consciousness  of  law,  and  that  duty 
•o  performed  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  duty ;  and  further,  thai 
Ihe  highest  forms  of  duty,  involving  love,  are  not  compatible  with 
the  absence  of  affection,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  done  from 

:t  for  law.    Cf.  Janet's  Tka>Ty  of  Uorals,  Book  IIL,  cha^i 

above.  Book  I.,  chap,  iii,  |  S 
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tha  performance  of  it  from  Ihe 
given  hy  the  moral  reason. 

(i)  Another  respect  in  which  the  rigour  of  Kant' 
point  of  view  appears,  is  this,  that  he  permits  of  no 
exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  Now  the  moral 
sense  of  the  best  men  seems  to  say  that  there  is  no 
commandment,  however  sacred  (unless  it  be  the  com- 
mandment of  love),  that  does  not  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances release  its  claims.  This  objection  was 
very  forcibly  put  by  Jacob!  in  an  indignant  protest 
■gainst  the  Kantian  system,  which  he  addressed  to 
Fichte.'  "Yes,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  am  the  Atheist,  the 
Godless  one,  who,  in  spite  of  the  will  that  wills  no- 
thing,  am  ready  to  lie  as  the  dying  Desdcmona  lied  ; 
to  lie  and  deceive  like  Pylades,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  Orestes  ;  to  murder  like  Timoleon  ;  to  brealc  law 
and  oath  like  Epaminondas,  like  John  de  Witt ;  to 
commit  suicide  with  Otho  and  sacrilege  with  David,— 
yea,  to  rub  the  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day,  merel]r 


1  II  may  be  observed  that  Fichle  htm^elf,  though  a  disdple  of 
Kant,  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  Kantian  dictum  that  °an  erring 
conscience  193  chimera.*  and  regarded  the  command  (o  'follow 
conscience*  as  Ihe  supreme  moral  principle.  He  regarded  con* 
•cience,  moreover,  not  as  a  principle  which  lay*  down  merclj 
formal  imperatives,  but  rather  as  one  which  bids  us  advance  along 
the  line  of  rational  development  Fichte  was  thus  rather  a  rcpre- 
Mntitive  of  (he  school  of  idealistic  evolution,  referred  lo  below  in 
chap.  V.  For  this  reason,  Janet  remarks  ( Theory  of  MoraU,  p.  364) 
that  Jacobi  ought  lo  have  regarded  Fithte  as  essentially  in  «grt»- 
meni  with  himself.  For  Jacob!  al^i  appealed  to  ihe  heart  or  moral 
■tnie  of  the  individual  But  surely  what  Fichte  meant  by  th« 
"conscience 'was a  raHonat  and  univenal  principle  of  guidance 
very  different  from  a  mere  heart  or  monX  sensa  Cf.  Adamaon'i 
FieftU.  pp.  IQJ  iqq, :  Schwegler"*  Hhhry  of  Pkilosofhy,  pp.  373%  t  1 
Erdmuu)'*  Bislory  of  PkOaiffhf,  voL  ii,  p{x  Sl^i& 
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because  I  am  hungry,  and  because  the  law  is  made  /or 
the  sake  of  man  and  not  man /or  the  sake  o/ the  law.  I 
am  that  Godless  one,  and  I  deride  Ihe  philosophy  that 
calls  me  Godless  for  such  reasons,  both  it  and  its 
Supreme  Being;  for  with  the  holiest  certitude  that  I 
have  in  me,  1  know  that  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in 
reference  to  such  transgressions  of  the  letter  of  the 
absolute  law  of  reason,  is  the  characteristic  royal  right 
of  man,  the  seal  of  his  dignity  and  of  Ills  divine 
nature. "  Jacobi  held,  therefore,  that  man  is  not  called 
upon  to  act  "  in  blind  obedience  to  the  law."  He  is 
entitled  to  appeal  from  pure  reason  to  the  heart,  which 
is  indeed  the  only  "faculty  of  ideas  that  are  not 
empty."  "This  heart,"  he  says,  "the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  wiH  not  be  allowed  to  tear  out  of  my 
breast,  in  order  to  set  a  pure  impulse  of  Egoism  in  its 
place.  1  am  not  one  to  allow  myself  to  be  freed  from 
Ihe  dependence  of  love,  in  order  to  have  my  blessed- 
ness in  pride  alone." 

To  what  eztent  this  view  of  Jacob!  is  justifiable,  will 
probably  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  In 
reality,  it  is  quite  as  one-sided  as  the  view  of  Kant  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  It  calls  attention,  however,  to 
the  undue  rigour  of  Kant's  principle,  in  admitting  of 
DO  exceptions  to  his  moral  imperatives.  But  indeed, 
even  apart  from  such  considerations  as  Jacobi  has  ad- 
duced, it  must  be  tolerably  apparent  that  the  rigour  of 
the  Kantian  system,  in  excluding  all  exceptions,  over- 
shoots the  mark.  For  many  actions  in  ordinary  life 
»re  right  simply  because  they  u^?  exceptions.  Many 
Instances  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  would  be  unjustifiable 
If  every  one  were  to  perform  them.  When  it  is  right 
for  •  msn  to  devote  his  life  to  a  great  cause,  it  is 
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MUftTIy  right  Ju9t  becsuBo  it  may  be  aaeumed  that  ntt 
one  else  will  do  it  Or  take  the  case  of  celibacy.' 
For  every  one  to  abstain  from  marriage  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
on  earth;  consequently,  any  one  who  abstained  from 
marriage  yor  ihe  sake  of  some  benefit  to  poslen'ly  would, 
from  Kant's  point  of  view,  be  acting  inconsistently; 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  one 
to  marry,  and  even  that  it  is  the  duty  of  some  to 
abstain,— and  to  abstain,  too,  /or  Ihe  sake  of  poiterOy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Kantian  principle,  inter- 
preted in  this  way,  is  much  too  stringent.  On  th« 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  other  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  be  too  lajc.  For  it  would  then  admit  of 
every  conceivable  exception  that  we  could  will  to  be 
universally  allowed  under  precisely  similar  conditions ; 
and  this  would  include  everything  that  human  beings 
do, »  eicept  when  they  are  consciously  doing  what  they 
know  cannot  be  justified  by  any  rational  plea, 

§  15.  Real  Sigkiticanck  of  ths  Kantian  Pkinciplx.— 
We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  this  that  the 
Kantian  principle  is  to  be  entirely  rejected.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  quite  complete  criterioo  of  tho 

1  C/.  Sidgwlck's  }SeVu>ds  of  Ethics,  Book  IV..  chap.  T.,  J  3  i  and 

Abbott's  translation  of  Kant's  Theawy  of  Ethics,  pp.  liiL,  tqj.  Tba 
student  itioald  observe  carefuUy  where  the  inconsistency  cosiei  ia 
here — vU.  In  the  frincifle  (or  m^xtin)  itself,  not  in  it*  mere  ttitills. 
■  For  instance^  a  man  might  be  dishonest  In  bosiness,  and  justify 
himself  by  aaying  that  the  principle  on  vhich  he  acted  wu.  that  a 
■hrewd  man  is  entitled  to  overreach  a  careless  one.  If  he  had  per< 
feet  confidence  in  his  own  shrewdness,  he  miehl  be  quite  willing 
that  this  principle  ihouli)  be  universally  carried  oat;  and  at  Um 
Mtoe  time  he  might  uphold  (he  general  principle  of  reipact  £s 
Bm  rigtil*  of  others,  subject  onl;  to  this  particular  Htnltatioft 
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riglitneM  of  an  action  lo  ask  whether  it  can  be  consist- 
ently carried  out.  Our  moral  action  is  in  this  respect 
exactly  similar  to  our  intellectual  life.  An  error  can- 
not be  consistently  carried  out,  and  neither  can  a  sin. 
But  in  both  cases  alike  the  test  is  not  that  of  mere 
formal  consistency.  We  may  lake  up  an  erroneous 
idea  and  hold  consistently  to  it,  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  that  particular  idea.  The  inconsistency 
comes  in  only  when  we  try  to  fit  the  erroneous  idea 
into  the  scheme  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  It  is  with 
that  scheme  that  error  is  inconsistent  In  like  manner 
in  our  moral  life  we  may  take  up  a  false  principle  of 
action,  and  we  may  carry  it  out  consistently,  and  even 
'  will  that  all  others  should  act  in  accordance  with  it, 
1  SO  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  that  particular 
action  and  its  immediate  consequences.  But  so  soon 
as  we  go  beyond  this,  and  consider  its  bearing  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  Jifc.'  it  becomes  apparent  that  we 
could  not  will  that  it  should  be  universalised.  The 
reason  is.  not  that  the  action  is  inconsistent  with  itself, 
but  rather  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  self—t.  e.  with 
the  unity  of  our  lives  as  a  systematic  whole.*  But 
then  we  have  at  once  to  ask — How  are  we  to  know 

•  How  this  scheme  of  life  is  to  be  conceived,  is  a  question  lor 
future  consideration.  We  shall  see,  at  a  laler  Elage,  that  life  has  to 
be  thougbl  of  as  a  growth  or  development  Hence  it  can  never 
itand  before  us  as  a  completed  scheme ;  and  Ihat  with  which  w« 
have  to  be  eonsiitent  is  rather  the  idea  of  prof:res\  But,  as  Ibe 
noreluta  >ay,  '  we  arc  anticipating.' 

■  ItshouldbeobservedttiatKant  to  some  extent  advanced  toward* 
the  point  of  view  here  Indicated ;  especially  by  his  conception  of 
Humanity  as  an  absolute  end,  and  still  more  by  the  pregnant  idea 
C(  all  rational  (jcings  as  constituting  a  Kingdom  of  ends.  Jlttafhyiic 
tf  UontU,  Sect  IL  (Abbott's  translation,  pp.  46-351,  But  the  pep 
lUbeot  dualism  of  Eant'a  system  prevented  him  from  recogniiiBf 
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what  b  and  what  is  not  consistent  with  this  unity? 
What  can  we,  and  what  can  we  not,  desire  to  see 
universally  carried  out  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  mere  consideration  of  formal  con- 
Bistency.  We  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  oat 
desires — i"  e.  we  must  introduce  mailer  rs  well  us/orm. 
We  must  ask,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
self  with  which  we  have  lo  be  consistent 

the  (all  significance  of  the  advance  which  he  had  thus  luegcslcd  j 
and  his  principle  remained  formal  after  alL  Cf.  Caird's  Criixeal 
Philosapliy  of  Kanl,vol.  ii.,  pp.  ai8— m6.  For  a  morercccnt  criticism 
of  Kant's  ethical  poiiition,  bco  Simmd'a  EinUitung  in  die  UonU- 
VQLlL,dia{k% 
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Note  ok  ILurr. 


Kftnl^  view  Is  rightly  characterised  by  Bradley  [Ethical  SliuUet, 
Essay  IV.)  aa  that  of  -  Duly  for  Duty's  Sake,""  and  is  contrasted  with 
the  utilitarian  view  (Essay  III.),  which  is  described  as  that  of 
"  Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake."  Professor  Dewey,  in  like  manner, 
describes  the  Kantian  system  {OuUines  of  Ethics,  p.  78)  as  (unushing 
lu  with  merely  "Formal  Ethics,*  and  as  being  a  "theory  which 
SUempts  to  find  the  good  not  only  in  the  will  itself,  but  in  the  wiil 
irrespective  of  any  end  to  be  reached  by  the  wilt.*  Jlr.  Muirhead 
{EUments  of  Ethics,  p.  til  sqq.)  has  also  described  the  Kantian 
theory  in  similar  terms,  referring  both  to  Bradley  and  to  Dewey  ; 
Init  he  has  carried  Bradley's  antithesis  between  the  Kantian  Ethics 
and  utilitarianism  to  a  somewhat  extreme  point,  even  going  so  far 
U  to  characterise  Ihe  Kantian  view  of  the  supreme  good  by  means 
ofthe  heading,  "The  End  as  Self-Sacrifict"  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  exaggeratioa  Kant  considered  that  we  must  do  our  duty  out 
of  pure  respect  for  the  law  of  reason,  and  not  fiom  any  anticipation 
of  pleasure  ;  but  he  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  suggests  that 
[here  Is  any  merit  in  the  absence  of  pleasure;  On  the  contrary, 
though  he  does  no!  regard  happiness  as  the  direct  end  at  which  the 
virtuous  man  is  to  aim,  heyetbelieves  that,  in  any  complete  account 
of  (he  supreme  human  good,  happiness  must  be  included  as  well  a» 
virtue — though  in  subordination  to  virtue.  Indeed,  he  even  con- 
sidered that,  unless  we  had  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 
elements — virtue  and  happiness — are  ultimately  to  he  found  united, 
ttie  very  foundation  of  morality  would  be  destroyed.  Thushesays, 
'Inlheninmuni  bomtm  which  is  practical  for  us,  Lctobc  realised 
by  our  wilt,  virtue  and  happiness  are  thought  as  necessarily  com- 
Mned,  so  that  the  one  cannot  be  assumed  by  pure  pnictical  reason 
without  the  other  also  being  attached  to  it  Now  this  combination 
(like  every  other)  is  either  analylical  or  syntheficat.  It  has  been 
■hownthatit  cannot  be  analytical  ■■  it  must  then  be  synthetical,  and, 
more  particularly,  must  be  conceived  as  the  connection  of  cause 

>  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Ihe  account  given  by  Mr. 
Bradley  in  this  chapter  of  the  theory  of "  Duty  for  Duty's  Sake  '  is 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be.  an  exact  statement  of  the  position  ol 
Rant 

*Critiiiue  of  Practical  Reasun.  Part  1.  Book  lUchap.  iL  (  i.  Ab- 
bott's translation  of  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  third  edition,  p.  lOf. 

■  /.  &  that  h^ipincw  ig  not  directly  indnded  in  viitn^orviitaala 
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and  ctFect,  (Inc«  It  concerns  a  practical  good,  i.  e.  one  that  Is  pos- 
sible by  means  of  action  ;  consequently  either  the  desire  of  happineai 
tnusl  be  the  motive  lo  madmsof  virtue.icirthcmaxiinof  virlDemnst 
be  the  efficient  cause  of  happiness.  The  first  ^absolutely  Lmpossible, 
because  (as  was  proved  in  the  Analytic)  majiims  which  place  the 
determining  principle  of  the  will  in  the  desire  of  personal  hapi^nesa 
kre  not  moral  at  all,  and  no  virtue  can  be  founded  on  them.  Bulihe 
•econd  is  also  impoaible,  because  the  practical  connection  of  cause* 
and  effects  in  the  world,  as  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the 
will,  docs  not  depend  upon  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  will,  but 
on  the  knowlcd;;e  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  physical  povrer  to 
nse  them  for  one's  purposes ;  consequently  we  cannot  expect  in  the 
world  by  the  most  punctilious  observance  oC  the  moral  liwi  any 
necessary  connection  of  happiness  with  virtue,  adequate  to  the 
nimmum  banum.  Now  as  (he  promotion  of  this  ntmntum  b«Hum, 
the  conception  of  which  contains  Ibis  connection,  is  a  priori  a  neces- 
sary object  of  our  will,  and  inseparably  allached  lo  the  moral  law, 
the  impossibility  of  the  former  must  prove  the  falsity  of  the  latter. 
If  then  the  supreme  good  is  not  po^ible  by  practical  rules,  then  the 
moral  law  also  which  commands  us  lo  promote  It  is  directed  to  v^n 
imaginary  ends,  and  must  consequently  be  false.* 

Kant's  view,  then,  was  that  the  supreme  aim  of  the  virtuoos  man 
Is  simply  that  of  conforming  lo  Ihii  law  of  reason— l(v,  according  to 
him,  the  law  of  formal  consistency.  He  must  not  pursue  virtue  JSjt 
ike  iakt  of  happineiSthxA  purely  for  (he  sake  of  duty.  In  this  seme 
Kant  inculcates  self-sacrifice.  But  he  does  not  regard  self-sacriBce 
as  the  end.  The  end  is  conformity  lo  law,  obedience  to  reason. 
Puither,  Kant  considers  that  though  the  virtuous  man  does  not  ainl 
at  happiness, yet  Hie  complete  wcll-tieing*of  a  human  being  in- 
cludes happiness  as  wel!  as  virtue.  And  apparently  he  thought  tliat 
if  we  had  no  ground  for  ticlicving  that  the  two  elements  are  ult]- 
nutely  conjoined,  the  ground  of  morality  itself  would  be  r 


'  Tltit  is  what  Kant  denies :  and  it  is  only  it 
fairly  lobe  descril>edas  an  ascetic,  or  as  om 

*OjmfteU  well-being  [banum  connirNHiiifiim)  asdistingtdshed  frcn 
fiifnrm«  well'being  (lu^mum  biinum).  The  niprrme  good  isvii^ 
taei  ttie  a>mfleU  good  is  virluc  •}- happiness  See  Critique  of  Pt*c- 
Heat  Reason.ViTi  1.,  Book  II.,  chap.  iL  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  3d6), 
For  a  discussion  of  Kanfs  view  on  this  point,  see  CaM'a  Oiliiall 
nujow^y  ^Kant,  Bo(A  11,  chapt  t.  (vgL  ii.  pp.  aeo-s^,) 
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r  morality  rtsts  on  a  demand  al  reason  ;  and  tbe  posnbtlitycf 
,g  the  summum  bonunt  U  also  a  demand  of  reason.  If  tha 
easnn  were  cliimcriol  in  Ihc  latter  ca&e.  they  would 
be  equally  discredited  in  Ibe  (ormcr.i  He  solves  the  difficulty  by 
|K)*tolating  the  cxi&lcnvc  of  God,  "  as  (he  necessary  condition  of  tbo 
poMJbility  of  the  saiamum  bonum,'  * 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Kant  did  not  ccully  regard  (elf- 
■acfifice  a)  the  end.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  an  end  by  any  serious  school  of  raorjliils.  Ben- 
Oum.  indeed  (at  least  as  represented  by  Dumonl*).  contrasts  hli 
itfililarian  theory  with  what  he  calls  "  the  Ascetic  Principie,*  saying 
of  the  latter  that "  those  who  follow  it  have  a  horror  of  pleasure*. 
Everything  which  graCilies  the  senses,  in  their  view,  is  odious  and 
criminaL  They  found  morality  upon  privations,  and  virtue  upon 
Ibe  renouncement  of  one's  scIL  In  one  word,  the  reverse  of  tbe 
partisans  of  uti!ily,lhey  approve  everything  which  tends  to  diminish 
enjoyment,  they  blame  everything  which  lends  lo  augment  iL* 
Bat  ibis  description  would  evidently  not  apply  to  Kant,' nor  perhap* 
loany  school  of  moralists,  if  we  except  some  of  the  cxtrcmest  of  the 
Cynks.*  Benlham  himself,  in  the  passage  from  which  the  abov* 
extract  is  taken,  does  not  refer  to  any  philosophic  writers,  but  only 
■otbejansenialsand  some  other  theologians.  Even  the  Stoics*  (to 
whom  certainly  Kant  bears  n  strong  resemblance  *)  did  not  regard 

'  Observe  tbe  close  resemblance  between  Kant's  view  on  this 
point  and  that  of  Butler.  See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Ethics,  pp.  195-7- 
Kanl,  however,  stales  the  diiRculty  in  a  much  more  precise  and  pro- 
found form  than  tliat  in  which  it  is  put  by  Butler.  Kant's  allem pled 
Mtntion,  in  like  manner,  is  characterised  by  immeasurably  greater 
ipeculative  depth, 

■  Kant,  loc  at.  section  V.  (Abbott,  p.  331). 

*  Theory  ef  Lt^ation,  ttap.  ii.  See  also  Priiuifles  o/iforalssnd 
{.ttfitation,  cbap.  JL 

*Tb«T«b,  indeed,  a  passage  in  tbe  McthodolaEf  of  Pure  PracHcal 
Amim  (Abbott's  translation,  p.  354).  in  which  Kant  says  that  virtue 
It "  worth  so  much  only  because  it  cost]  so  much.'  Bui  the  context 
■bows  that  his  meaningis merely  lliat  the  cost  brings  clearly  to  light 
(he  parity  of  the  motive. 

»  See  Sidgwick's  Hubryof  Elhia.  p.  33-35 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Stoics,  see  Sidgwici^s  History  ofEthia,  pp. 

tqf.Caua'tCnticall'liilMofityofKanl,  voL  IL  pp.  aaa^  A«, 
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Ibe  sacrifice  of  happiness  as  in  itself  a  good  On  llie  conlrary, 
Kant  himself  renuirks.i  both  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  agreed 
in  identifying  virtue  with  happiness  :  only  while  the  Epicureani 
held  that  the  pursuit  oE  happiness  is  virtue,  the  Stoics  held,  contrari- 
wise, Itiat  the  pursuit  of  virtue  is  happiness.^ 

t  have  thought  it  desirable  to  dwell  on  this  slight  divergence  be. 
tween  my  view  on  this  point  and  that  slated  in  Mr.  Muirhcad's 
Elements,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eraphaaising  my  disagreement,  but 
rather  to  bring  out  the  (undainentalidentityof  our  views.  Porilihe 
reader  will  [urn  to  the  passage  in  Mr.  Muirhead's  book.  I  think  he 
will  easily  see  that  the  dilTercnce  between  us  is  merely  HUperfdaL 
Although  Mr.  Muirheadlreala  of  the  ICantiun  Ethics  under  the  head- 
ing "  The  End  as  ScK^Sacrifice,'  and  refen  to  it  as  illustrating  the 
ascetic  principle  in  morals,  yet  his  actual  treatment  of  Kant's  funda- 
mental position  does  not.  I  think,  malerially  differ  from  that  suggested 
in  the  present  manuaL  1  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  our  diver- 
gence on  this  point  is  little  more  than  verbal. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  here  Ihal  a  partial  reply  to  Schiller^  ob- 
jections (referred  to  above,  5  13)  was  made  by  Kant  in  his  treatisa 
on  Religion  within  the  Sounds  of  mere  Reason*  Ka.nl  there  admito 
that  a  thoroughly  virtuous  man  will  love  virtuous  activities. and  per- 
form them  with  pleasure  j  but  he  regards  this  as  a  mere  result  ct 
action  from  the  sense  of  duly.  The  man  who  acts  from  a  sense  of 
duly  has  a  feeling  of  pleasure  gradually  superinduced.  This  admis- 
sion obviates  the  grosser  forms  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  passed 
on  Kant  with  regard  to  this  point  ;  but  it  still  leaves  a  fatal  dualism 
t>e[ween  Ihe  law  of  reason  and  the  affections  of  human  kindness^ 
In  short,  it  still  has  Ihe  defect  of  emphasising  the  mere  Isolated  £iW 
v/ill  instead  of  the  jwif  character.  *  Cf.  above.  Book  I,  chap^  ill.,  f  x 
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»  Critique  0/  Practicat  Reason,  Part  1.,  Book  1 1.,  chap.  iL  CAbboUl 

translation,  p.  3oS).  I 

■  Oral  lea^t  Ihat  a  certain  form  of  happiness  Is  an  inseparabtSM 

accident  of  the  pursuit  of  virtue.    See  Sidgwick's  History  of  Etkie^U 

PP-  83N-  1 

•  C/.  also  Jtf*(fl,'iA)'5i"ciii£/ci»eii/io/£//ucs  (Abbott's  translation),  pp_ 

<The  point  that  it  is  specially  important  to  rememt>er  is,  thai  Kant 
always  insists  Ihal  duty  mast  not  be  done  fram  inclination.     Ho 
never  denies  that  it  nuy  be  done  viitli  ipclinatioa    CatiMi)aeiitlx   T 
be  ia  Dot  property  an  ascetic. 
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^^Eidea  of  a  calegurical  itnperalive  breaks  down,  or  at 
^^tleast  lands  us  in  sheer  emptiness.  It  tells  us  only  that 
^^^  we  must  judg:e  our  notions  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
universal  self,  not  from  a  private  standpoint  of  our 
own,  and  that  we  must  act  in  a  way  that  is  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  this  higher  self.  All  this  is  fonnal : ' 
1  In  taying  that  it  is  merely  formal,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to 
deny  ib  pradical  importance.  In  concrete  life  we  constantly  tend 
to  judge  ourselves  and  others  by  standards  that  are  not  of  uni- 
TCnal  application ;  and  Kant's  formula  is  useful  as  a  safeguard 
SigUnit  Ihi^  Perhaps  the  following  passage  from  Brycc'a  American 
Ormmomiitalth  (chap.  Ixxv.l  m.iy  Beri-e  to  illustrate  this  danger. 
'All  professions,*  he  says,  "have  a  tendency  to  develop  a  special 
code  of  niles  less  exacting  than  those  of  the  community  at  large. 
As  a  profession  holds  cert^n  things  to  be  wrong,  because  contrary 
la  its  etiquette,  which  are  in  themselves  harmless,  so  it  justifies  other 
thing!  in  themselves  blamable.  In  the  mercantile  world,  agents 
play  sad  tricks  on  their  principals  in  themaller  of  commissions,  and 
Ibeir  fellow-merchants  are  astonished  when  the  courts  of  Uw  com- 
pellheill-goltengainstobedisgorged.  At  the  English  Universities, 
everybody  who  tcxik  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  was,  until  lately, 
rcqulied  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Htmdtedt  of  men  signed  who  did  not  believe,  and  admitted  that 
tbey  did  not  believe,  the  dogmas  of  this  formulary :  but  nobody  in 
Oxford  thought  the  worse  of  them  for  a  solemn  falsehood.  .  .  . 
Each  profession  indulges  in  deviations  from  the  established  rules  of 
■nonlt,  but  takes  pain*  to  conceal  these  deviations  from  the  general 
public,  and  continues  to  talk  about  itself  and  Its  traditions  with  an 
tir  of  unsullied  virtue.  What  each  profession  does  fiir  itself  most 
|.fel^vidual*  do  for  tliemselvea.    Tti^  judge  themselves  by  them- 
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we  now  wait  for  the  content  with  which  the  fonn  is  ti 
be  filled  We  have  to  ask,  in  short,  what  is  the  nature 
o(  the  ideal  self,  and  how  it  is  constituted. 

$2.  Higher  and  Lower  Universes, — That  certain 
forms  of  will  are  higher  or  better  than  others,  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental  assumption  ol 
Ethics.  Now  it  follows  from  this  that  certain  desires, 
or  certain  universes  of  desire,  are  higher  or  better  than 
others.  Thus  it  becomes  a  problem  to  determine  why 
it  is  that  any  desire  or  universe  of  desires  should  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  any  other.  Tha 
significance  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  best  in^H 
dicated  by  suggesting  a  possible  answer.  It  is  obvious 
that  some  universes  are  more  comprehensive  than 
others.  If  a  man  acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
happiness  of  his  nation  as  a  whole,  this  is  evidently  a 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view  than  that  from 
which  he  acts  when  he  has  regard  only  to  his  own 
happiness.  The  former  includes  the  latter.  So  too,  if 
a  man  acts  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  happi- 
ness throughout  the  year,  he  acts  from  a  more  com- 
prehensive point  of  view  than  if  he  has  regard  only  to 
the  happiness  of  the  passing  hour.  Now  the  narrower 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  act.  the  more  certain 
we  arc  to  fall  into  inconsistency  and  self-contradiction. 

■elves,  lh:iit  is  to  M,y.  by  their  surroundings  and  their  own  past 
acts,  and  Ihus  erect  in  the  inner  {orum  of  conscience  a  more  lenient 
code  for  their  own  transgressions  than  that  which  they  apply  to 
others.  We  alt  know  that  a  fault  which  a  man  has  often  commitled 
leenis  to  him  slighter  than  one  he  has  refrained  from  and  seen 
others  committing.  Often  ttc  gets  others  to  take  the  same  view. 
•It  is  only  his  way,'  they  say;  'it  is  just  like  Roger,'  The  tama 
IblnE  happens  witli  nations."  There  is  perhaps  some  cynidtin  in 
Ikis;  bnl  it  contaim  cufficieiit  truth  to  llluitnte  the  preaciBtpoiaL 
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If  the  universe  within  which  we  act  is  tnorely  that  of  the 
passing  hour,  that  universe  will  no  longer  be  the  dom' 
inant  one  when  the  hour  is  past;  and  then  we  shall 
find  ourselves  acting  from  some  different,  and  perhaps 
incoDsistent  point  of  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
universe  within  which  we  act  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive, we  may  be  able  to  maintain  our  point  ol 
view  consistently  through  life,  and  also  to  apply  it  tc 
the  actions  of  others.  The  wider  universe  may.  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  the  narrower 
one,  since  it  enables  us  to  maintain  a  more  consistent 
point  of  view  in  our  actions.  From  this  consideration 
we  may  partly  see  why  it  is  that  one  universe  is  to  be 
regarded  as  higher  or  better  than  another.  Still,  this 
does  not  make  it  quite  clear.  For  sometimes  when  we 
prefer  one  universe  to  another,  the  former  does  not 
include  the  latter,  and  is  not  obviously  wider  than  it 
What  is  the  ground  of  preference  in  such  cases  we  shall 
consider  at  a  later  point  in  this  inquiry.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  the  preference,  which  we  shall  see  reason 
afterwards  to  reject.  In  such  a  subject  as  Ethics, 
erroneous  doctrines  are  often  almost  as  instructive  as 
those  that  are  correct 

§  3.  Satisfaction  of  Desires. — When  a  desire  attains 
the  end  to  which  it  is  directed,  the  desire  is  satisfied  ; 
and  this  satisfaction  :.  attended  by  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing ' — a  feelhig  of  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happiness. 

■  I  foUmr  Dr.  Jiincs  Waid  and  olb«n  in  using  the  t«m  "  FMling  ' 
for  pleuure  and  p»in.  It  ii,  howerer,  a  veiy  ■mbigTions  term,  and 
pethapi  ihe  lenn  "  Affeclion,"  which  ii  niod  by  Pmf.  Titchenet  in  hii 
Ottlliae  »/  Piythelfgy,  ii  in  lotnc  H-ajr*  prefenble.  Sm  Stonl't  Mmmtl 
tt  I'tyittagy,  Buok  II.,  cbafk  viiL 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  end  of  a  desire  is  m 
attained,  we  have  a  disagreeable  feeling — a  feeling  of 
pain,  misery,  or  unhappiness.  Now  if  we  act  within  a 
wide  universe,  or  within  a  universe  that  includes  de- 
sires that  are  continually  recurring  throughout  life,  we 
shall  be  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  our  desires 
with  great  frequency,  and  so  to  have  many  feelings  of 
pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  act  within  a  nar- 
row universe,  or  one  containing  desires  that  do  not 
often  recur,  we  may  have  few  satisfactions  and  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  painful  feelings.  Now  it  seems 
plausible  to  say  that,  since  what  we  aim  at  is  the  satis- 
faction of  our  desires,  the  best  aim  Is  that  which  will 
bring  the  greatest  number  of  pleasures  and  the  smallest 
number  of  pains.  This  consideration  would  supply  us 
with  a  criterion  of  higher  and  lower  universes.  The 
highest  universe  within  which  we  could  act  would  be 
that  which  would  supply  us  with  the  greatest  number 
of  pleasures  and  the  smallest  number  of  pains.  The 
highest  universe,  in  fact,  would  be  that  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  consideration  of  our  greatest  happiness 
throughout  life ;  or,  if  we  consider  others  as  well  as 
ourselves,  by  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  hap| 
ness  of  the  greatest  number.  This  leads  us  lo  the 
Eideration  of  Hedonism. 

§1.  Varietiks  or  Hedonism. — Hedonism  is  the  gem 
term  for  those  theories  that  regard  happiness  or  p\i 
ure  as  the  supreme  end  of  life.     It  is  derived  from 
Greek  word  ^floi-jf,  meaning  pleasure.     These  theorii 
have  taken  many  different  forms.     It  has  been  held 
by  some  that  men  always  do  seek  pleasure,  i  e.  (hat 
pleasure  in  some  form  is  always  the  ultimate  object  o( 
dwirt;  whereas  other  Hedonists  confine  themselTei 
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to  the  view  that  men  ought  always  loseek  pleasure. 
The  former  theory  has  been  called  by  Pro£  Sidgwick 
Psychological  Hedonism,  because  it  simply  a£Brms  the 
seeking  of  pleasure  as  a  psychological  fact ;  whereas 
he  describes  the  other  theory  as  Ethical  Hedonism. 
Again,  some  have  held  that  what  each  man  seeks,  or 
ought  to  seek,  is  his  own  pleasure ;  while  others  hold 
that  what  each  seeks,  or  ought  to  seek,  is  the  pleasure 
of  all  human  beings,  or  even  of  all  sentient  creatures. 
Prot  Sidgwick  has  called  the  former  of  these  views 
Egoi&lic  Hedonism :  the  latter,  Universalistic  Hedonism, 
The  latter  has  also  been  called  Utilitarianism — which, 
however,  is  a  very  inappropriate  name.'  Most  of  the 
earlier  ethical  Hedonists  were  also  psychological 
Hedonists;  but  this  latter  view  has  now  been  almost 
universally  abandoned.  Egoistic  Hedonism  has  also 
been  generally  abandoned.  Its  chief  upholders  were 
the  ancient  Cyrenaics  and  Epicureans.'  Some  more 
diodern  writers,  however, — such  aa  Bentham  and  Mill 
— ^d  not  clearly  distinguish  between  egoistic  and 
universalistic  Hedonism,  and  consequently,  though  in 
the  main  supporting  only  the  latter,  often  seemed  to 
be  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  former.  The  student 
must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  these  different 
kinds  of  Hedonism :   otherwise  great  confusion  will 

'  See  below,  \  •). 

•  Foranacxount  of  these  tee  Sidgwick'9/ristoo'''/£'*'<^iPP- 3^3. 
■nd  ppk  &1-93.  See  also  Zeller's  Sotralts  and  the  Socraht  Schools, 
and  Sbia.  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.  Prof,  Wallace's  little  volume 
on  Bpteunanism  ("  Chief  Ancient  Philosophies  ')  is  a  moal  delight- 
fol  booli;  which  every  aludent  ought  lo  read  Pro(.  Walaon's 
Btdonistie  Theories  fivm  AnsHPfus  lo  Spencer  is  also  exceedingly 
■nleretting,  and,  though  somewhat  popular  in  its  modo  of  treatmea^ 
li  atuiy  tlvxyt  r«liabltt 
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result  Now  the  doctrine  or  Psychological  Hedonism 
has  already  been  considered  in  Book  I.  It  is  simply 
a  statement  of  fact;  whereas  Ethical  Hedonism  is  a 
theory  of  Value,  a  theory  of  the  ground  upon  which 
one  form  of  action  ought  to  be  preferred  to  others. 

|8.  Ethical  Hedonism. — Wehaveseen  that  the  theory 
of  psychological  Hedonism  is  unsound.  Ethical  He- 
donism, however,  does  not  stand  or  fall  with  this. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,' 
ethical  Hedonism  is  scarcely  compatible  with  psycho* 
logical  Hedonism,  at  least  in  its  most  extreme  fomn. 
If  we  always  did  seek  our  own  greatest  plrasure,  there  1 
would  be  no  point  in  saying  that  we  o«^/i/ to  seek  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  the  pleasure  of  others,  except  in 
so  far  as  this  could  be  shown  to  coincide  with  our  own. 
Of  course,  if  psychological  Hedonism  be  merely  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  we  always  do  seek  pleasure  o/ 
some  sort,  then  ethical  Hedonism  may  be  understood 
as  teaching  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest  pleasure, 
whether  our  own  or  that  of  others.  But.  in  any  case, 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two 
doctrines.'    The  confusion  that  has  often  been  made 

I  ilelKods  of  Etkia,  Book  U  chap.  iv..  }  l 

■  II  will  be  seen,  Iberefore,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Muirhead 
{Elemenli  ofEtkUs,  p.  114)  in  regarding  the  piydiological  lorm  of 
Hedonlim  aa  "also  its  logical  fonn.'  At  the«ame  lime,  it  should  ba 
obKrved  that  systems  of  ethical  Hedonisni  {especially  when  egoistic) 
have  nearly  always  been  made  to  rest  on  psychological  HedomsoL 
Nor  is  this  necessarily  Inconsistent ;  for  moat  Hedonists  (espedalljr 
egoistic  Hedonists)  have  denied  any  absolute  "ought*  a*  having 
aulhority  over  men's  nalnral  incllnalions.  They  have  regarded 
Ethics  as  simply  laying  down  nitc<  for  the  guidance  of  our  action^ 
■OB*  lo  secure  the  greaiest  possible  gratification  to  our  nalani  im- 
jmfrf  71tfyhiMlliMightthatbytbeiiitiiD(Iuctisaofad«iiiata*'Ha^ 
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between  the  two  theories  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to 
an  ambiguity  in  the  word  "desirable."'  This  point 
also  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Mill.  "The 
only  proof,"  he  says,  "capable  of  being  given  that  an 
object  is  visible,  is  that  people  actually  see  it.  The 
only  proof  that  a  sound  is  audible,  is  that  people  hear 
iL  .  .  .  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  sole  evi- 
dence it  is  possible  to  produce  that  anything  is  desir- 
able, is  that  people  do  actually  desire  it"  It  is  here 
assumed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "desirable"  ia 
analogous  to  that  of  "visible"  and  "audible."  But 
"visible"  means  "able  to  be  seen,"  and  "audible" 
means  "  able  to  be  heard"  ;  whereas  "  desirable  "  does 
not  usually  mean  ' '  able  to  be  desired."  When  we  say 
that  anything  is  desirable,  we  do  not  usually  mean 
merely  that  it  is  able  to  be  desired.  Tliere  is  scarcely 
anything  that  is  not  able  to  be  desired.  What  we 
mean  is  rather  that  it  is  reasonably  io  be  desired,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  desired.  When  the  Hedonist  says  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  he  means 
(hat  it  is  the  only  thing  that  oughi  to  be  desired.  But 
Ihe  form  of  the  word  "desirable"  seems  to  have  mis- 
led several  writers  into  the  notion  that  they  ought  to 

tions*  (see  below,  Note  lo  Book  IILiChapi  vt)  Itie  greUMt  pleaiure 
c(  the  community  as  a  whole  might  be  nude  coincident  wilh  th« 
Individual's  grealest  pleasure.  Bcntham  was  particularly  explicit 
on  Ibii  point,  saying  c^'cn,  paradoxically. that  the  word  ~ ought* 
*  ought  lo  be  abolished.'  (But  c/.  Principles  of  Morals  and  Lt^a. 
Hon,  chap,  i.,  {  lo.)  But  this  view  is,  o(  course,  incompatible  wilh 
ttie  admission  (now  generally  made  by  all  Hedonists)  that  the 
gratification  of  our  own  inclinations  may  conflict  with  duty.  If  Ihl* 
U  allowed,  elhiol  Hedonism  cannot  rest  on  psychotoekaL  QC 
OUydd's  intredufHen  h  the  Study  of  Etkia,  pp.  70— 78L 
>  0*.  SidewidA  UtOMdiiffElhiet,  Book  IIL,  chip-ilimw 
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show  also  that  pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  Is  capabU 
of  being  desired.'  The  latter  view  ia  [hat  of  psycho- 
logical Hedouiam,  which  seems  clearly  to  be  unsound. 
The  former  is  that  of  ethical  Hedonism,  which  we  have 
still  to  examine. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
ethical  Hedonism — egoistic  and  universalistic.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  consider  these,  it  will  be  well  to 
indicate  more  precisely  what  the  general  meaning  of 
ethical  Hedonism  is. 

§  6.  QrANTinr  of  Pleasure. — Hedonism  ia  not  merely 
the  vague  theory  that  we  ought  to  seek  pleasure.  It 
states  definitely  that  we  ought  to  seek  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Otherwise  of  course  it  would  give  us  no 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  Pleasure 
may  be  found  by  acting  in  the  most  contradictory 
ways.  But  when  we  are  told  to  seek  the  ^rea/es/plea- 
sure,  there  can  usually  be  but  one  course  to  follow.  In 
estimating  the  quantity  of  pleasure,  it  is  usually  said 
that  there  are  two  points  to  be  taken  into  account — 
in/ensi/y  and  duration.'  Some  pleasures  are  preferable 
to  others  because  they  last  longer.     Pains  require  also 

•  The  fallacy  here  involved  is  that  known  to  writers  on  Lo^c  as 
(tie  ■■  Fallacy  of  Figure  of  Speech  *  (figuradictionis).  See  Whately's 
LogU,  pp.  1 17-18,  Davis's  Thtory  of  Thougfit,  p.  tjo,  Welloa'g  ilanual 
0/ Logic,  vol  11.,  p.  243.  Jevons  (Elementary  Lessons  on  Lo^e.  p.  17$) 
seems  to  have  quite  misunderstood  this  fallacy,  as  well  as  many 

'  In  estimating  the  value  of  pleasures,  there  are,  accordinK  to  Ben- 
tham,  sonic  other  qualities  also  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
—fit  certainty,  propinquity,  fecundity  (power  of  producing  othct 
pleasures),  and  purity  (freedom  from  pain).  He  considered  also 
that  wc  should  take  account  of  Iheir  extent — ■'.  e.  the  number  of  pet- 
tans  who  participate  in  Ihem.  SeetiiiPrinci  firs  of  Morals  and  Legit- 
lation.    He  summed  up  his  view  in  the  following  doggosl  vi 
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lobe  taken  into  account  Pain  is  simply  the  opposltt 
of  pleasure,  and  is  consequently  to  be  treated  just  «• 
negative  quantities  are  treated  in  mathematics.  If  ■ 
pleasure  is  represented  by  -{-  a,  the  corresponding  pain 
will  be  represented  by -a,*  and  what  we  are  to  aim  at 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  sum  of  pleasures  or  the  Bmall- 
est  sum  of  pains,  pleasures  being  counted  as  positive 
and  pains  as  negative.  If  there  are  three  pleasures, 
valued  respectively  at  3,  4.  and  5 ;  S  is  to  be  preferred 
to  either  3  or  4.  3  +  4  is  to  be  preferred  to  5,  3  -•-  5  to 
3  4-4.  and  4  +  S  to  3  -J-  5.  Again,  if  we  have  pains 
valued  at  -  3,  -  4,  -  S  ;  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  —  4,  and 
-  *  to  -  5.  So  too  5  -  3  is  to  be  preferred  to  4  -  3,  and 
3-4  to  3-5  ;  while  between  4-3and5-4,  or  between 
3  —  3  and  4-4.  there  is  no  ground  of  preference.  And 
so  on. 

§7.  Egoistic  Hedosish. — ^Egoistic  Hedonism  Is  ttie 
doctrine  that  what  each  ought  to  seek  is  his  own  greatest 
pleasure.  Almost  the  only  writers  who  have  held  this 
doctrine  In  a  pure  form  are  the  CyrenaJcs  and  Epicu- 
reans. The  writers  of  the  former  school,  however, 
confined  themselves  to  inculcating  the  pursuit  of  the 
pleasure  of  each  moment  as  it  passes — it  e.  they  did 
not  take  account  of  duration.  The  Epicureans  in< 
colcated  rather  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  happIneH 


'Initttst,  hn&  eeriain,  sperdy,  fniUfut,  pun, 
Soch  marks  in  fUasures  and  in  pains  endora 
Such  pleasures  seek,  if  frirafe  be  thy  endi 
If  it  be  public,  wide  lei  Ihem  extend. 
Soch  ^lu  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view  1 
If  pains  mttsl  come,  lel  them  extend  to  few* 

Cf.  Sdewtck*!  Hisbryo/ElKia.  pp.  3^/1^1,  »ai  Dtmfa 

~  tia,  pp.  36-^ 
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of  life  as  a  whole.  In  modem  times,  owing  to  ths 
■pint  of  self-sacrifice  introduced  by  Christianity,  this 
doctrine  has  seldom  been  avowed  in  any  form.  Hobbes  * 
and  Gassendi  are  the  chief  modern  writers  who 
decidedly  adopt  this  view;  and  it  is  by  them  made  to 
rest  on  psychological  Hedonism.  It  appears  also  in  a 
manner  in  Spinoza  ;>  but  he  subordinates  it  to  a  cer- 
tain metaphysical  theory,  which  we  cannot  here  con- 
sider. 

Egoistic  Hedonism  has  always  presented  a  repulsive 
appearance  to  the  moral  consciousness.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  it  a  plausible  appearance,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  recoj^nised  by  Dr.  Sidgwiclc  as  an 
inevitable  element  in  a  complete  system  of  Ethics. 
The  reason  why  this  should  seem  to  be  so  is  evident 
enough.  It  is  clear  that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to 
aim  must  be  some  end  thai  will  give  us  satisfaction. 
When  asked  why  we  pursue  any  end,  the  only  reason- 
able answer  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it  satisfies  soma 

1  For  an  account  of  Hobbes,  ace  Sidgwick's  Hisbry  ofElhics,  pp 
163-170  It  ihoald  be  ob^rved.  however  (whal  perhaps  Dr.  Sidg- 
wick  does  not  Bufficientlj'  bring  out),  that  the  Egoiam  of  Hobbei  is 
tnoch  more  pronounced  than  his  Hedonism.  It  is  even  open  to 
tjpestion  whether  he  is  strictly  to  be  regarded  rb  3  Hedonist  at  al^ 
tboagh  on  the  whole  the  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  aRiraialive.  CjE 
Croom  Robertson's  Hobhes,  p.  136,  Helvetius  and  Mandevillc  may 
perhaps  also  be  cluscd  as  Egc^stic  Hedonists,  See  Lcctcy's  Hhlorf 
of  European  Morals,  p.  (>sqq.  But  Mandeville  can  hardly  be  lalcen 
Kriously.  It  should  be  added  that  scarcely  any  of  these  writers  on 
be  regu^ed  as  jiurtly  (or  at  least  consistently!  egoislio.  Even 
Hobbes  is  led  in  the  end  to  recognise  a  law  of  Reason  (though  of  a 
very  deriTati\-e  chamcler)  bidding  us  have  regard  to  the  general 
good.    See  Croom  Robertson's  Hobbei,  p.  141 

*  See  Prindpal  Caird's  Spinoia,  chaps.  xiL  and  xiiL     Spinoza^ 
highest  end  was  rather  bUsscdntis  Uun  pieasure.    See  below,  {  fk  J 
fe]^aadCbaj).V,{i4 
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demand  of  our  nature;  and  the  only  finally  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  can  be  given,  is  that  it  satisfies  the 
most  fundamental  demand  of  our  nature.  For  if  we 
say  that  we  pursue  the  end  for  some  external  reason- 
as,  e.  g.  because  we  arc  commanded  by  some  supe- 
rior authority — there  still  remains  the  question  why  we 
are  to  be  influenced  by  that  external  reason.  The  only 
answer  that  leaves  no  further  question  behind  it,  is  the 
answer  that  has  reference  to  an  ultimate  demand  of 
our  nature.  Now,  when  we  are  asked  what  it  is  that 
satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature,  it  is  very 
natural  to  answer  "Pleasure." 

On  consideration,  however,  it  appears  that.  In  giv- 
ing this  answer,  we  are  misled  by  the  same  ambiguity 
as  that  which  we  encountered  in  dealing  with  psycho- 
logical (Icdonism.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what- 
ever satisfies  the  ultimate  demands  of  our  nature  will 
bring  pleasure  with  it,  and  may  consequently  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pleasure:  But  this  pleasure  must  have 
some  objective  content,  and  that  content  is  not  itself 
pleasure.  The  object  that  gives  us  pleasure  may  bo 
the  pleasure  of  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  or  it  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty.  These  things  are  pleasures — 
i.  e.  they  arc  objects  the  attainment  of  which  will  bring 
118  pleasure.  But  they  are  not  themselves  pleasure — 
i  e.  agreeable  feeling.  Here,  again,  therefore,  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  seek  p/easures,  i»  not  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  seek  pleasure. 

Dr.  Sidgwick,  however,  thinks'  that  "when  went 
4owo  in  a  cool  hour"  (as  he  says,  quoting  Butlei)^  wa 

tf«MMi«/CMi«,  Book  ltL,chi9,#f.S  V 
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perceive  thai  (here  is  nothing  wWch  it  is  reasonable  to' 
seek — i.  e.  nothing  which  is  desirable  in  itself— except 
pleasure.  He  then  argues  that  since  pleasure  is  the 
one  desirable  thing,  the  greatest  pleasure  must  be  the 
most  desirable.  A  more  intense  pleasure  is  consc- 
quentl/  to  be  preferred  to  a  less  intense,  and  a  pleasure 
which  lasts  longer  to  one  that  is  of  shorter  duration. 
Further,  he  urges  that,  in  estimating  our  pleasures,  a 
past  or  future  pleasure  ought,  caien's  paribus,  to  bo 
regarded  as  of  equal  value  with  a  present  one;  For 
mere  difference  of  time  '  can  of  itself  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  value  of  our  pleasures.'  All  this  Is 
evidently  true,  on  the  assumption  that  pleasure  is  ths 
one  desirable  thing.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  warrant 
for  this  assumption. I 

§  8.  Ukiversalistic  Hedonism. — Universalistic  He- 
donism or  Utilitarianism  is  the  theory  that  what  we 
ought  to  aim  at  is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  of  all  human  beings,  or  of  all  sentient  crea- 
tures. The  chief  exponents  of  this  theory  are  Bentham, 
J.  S.  Mill,  and  Professor  Sidgwick.  Bentham's  proof 
of  the  theory  is  not  very  explicit,*  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered  to  be  sufficiently  represented  by  that 
of  MilL  Mill's  argument  is  stated  thus  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  UtiliJiirtanisnt  ;  ' '  No  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  general  happiness  is  desirable,  except  that 
each  person,  so  far  as  he  believes  it  to  be  attainable^ 

>Apart  from  the  uiuxrtainly  whkh  li generally  connected  with 
the  lapse  of  time.    Allowance  would,  of  cour>c.have  to  be  mads 

tUelhods  ofEfkies,  Book  III,  chap.  xiiL.  {  > 

*  C^  f  S  and  see  below,  £  la  h 

*Q:  Sidgwick'*  l/ub>o'«/£tttait>p^a(i-ats  H 
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desires  his  own  happiness.  This,  however,  beings  a 
fact,  we  have  not  only  all  the  proof  which  the  case 
kdmits  of.  but  all  which  it  is  possible  to  require,  that 
happiness  Is  a  good :  that  each  person's  happiness  is  a 
good  to  that  person,  and  the  general  happiness,  there- 
fore, a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  persons. "  He  then 
goes  on  to  argue  that  happiness  is  the  only  good,  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  already  noticed — vis.  that  to 
desire  a  thing  and  to  find  it  pleasant  are  but  two  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  thing.  Now  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  collect  in  a  short  space  so  many  fallacies  as  are 
here  committed.  We  have  already  noticed  the  confu- 
Mon  in  the  last  point,  due  to  the  ambiguity  in  the  word 
"  pleasure. "  We  have  also  noticed  the  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  "desirable,"  which  vitiates 
the  first  part  of  the  argument  It  only  remains  to 
notice  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  inference  that  "  the 
^neral  happiness  is  a  good  to  the  aggregate  of  all  per- 
sons." The  fallacy  is  that  which  is  known  in  logic  as 
"the  fallacy  of  composition."  It  is  inferred  that  be- 
cause my  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me,  yours  to  you, 
his  to  him,  and  so  on,  therefore  my  pleasures  -|-  your 
pleasures  -f-  his  pleasures  are  a  good  to  me  -{•  you  -}- 
him.  It  is  forgotten  that  neither  the  pleasures  nor  the 
persons  are  capable  of  being  made  into  an  aggregate. 
It  b  as  if  we  should  argue  that  because  each  one  of  a 
hundred  soldiers  is  six  feet  high,  therefore  the  whole 
company  is  six  hundred  feet  hicjh.  The  answer  is  that 
this  would  be  the  cnse  if  the  soldiers  stood  on  one 
another's  heads.  Andsimilarly  Mills  argument  would 
hold  good  if  the  minds  of  all  human  beings  were  to  be 
rolled  into  one,  so  as  to  form  an  aggregate.  Sut  as  it 
i^  "  the  aggregate  of  all  persons  "  is  nobody,  and  con* 
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Bcquently  nothing  can  be  a  good  to  him, 
be  a  good  for  somebody.  • 

Dr.  Sidgwick's  proof  U  of  a  more  satisfactory  char- 
acter. He  coiisidera  universalis! ic  Hedonism  to  b« 
established  in  the  very  same  way  as  Egoistic  Hedonism 
Is  established.'  He  thinks  that  he  has  shown  that 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  in  itself  desirable. 
This  being  the  case,  pleasure  is  always  to  be  chosen. 
And  in  the  choice  of  pleasure,  reason  bids  us  be  im- 
partial. The  greatest  attainable  pleasure  is  always  to 
be  selected.  In  choosing  our  own  pleasures,  the  future 
is  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  the  present. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  pleasures  of  others  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  equal  weight  with  our  own.  It  might 
be  thought  that  in  this  way  Dr.  Sidgwick  had  over- 
thrown egoistic  Hedonism,  and  shown  universalistic 
Hedonism  to  be  the  only  reasonable  Hedonistic  system. 
But,  for  some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discover, 
he  does  not  consider  this  to  be  the  case.  So  far 
can  be  made  out,  the  reason  seems  to  bo  that  what  laj 
primarily  our  good  is  our  own  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  onl; 
in  a  secondary  way  (hat  wc  discover  that  the  pleasutttl 
of  others  ought  to  be  equally  regarded.  Now  this 
secondary  discovery  cannot  overthrow  the  first  primary 
truth.  Hence  we  are  bound  sliU  to  regard  our  own 
pleasure  as  a  supreme  good.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Sidp- 
wick  considers  that  there  is  a  certain  contradiction  or 
dualism  in  the  final  recommendations  of  reason.  W« 
are  bound  to  aeek  our  own  greatest  pleasure,  and  yet 
we  are  bound  also  to  seek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the 
Aggregate  of  sentient  beings.     Now  these  two  end! 

»  Cf.  Bradley'il  Etkital  Slaities,  p.  103. 

*MftJipds o/Elhia,  Book IIL, obap. zlIL.{» 
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may  not.  and  probably  will  not,  coincide.  There  is 
thus  a  conflict  between  two  different  commands  o( 
reason.  This  conflict  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Sidgwick 
as  "the  Dualism  of  Practical  Reason."'  But  if  there 
is  any  force  in  this  coiisideralion,  it  seems  as  if  we 
might  cany  it  further,  and  say  that  there  is  a  similar 
conflict  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  greatest  plea- 
sure at  a  given  moment  and  the  pursuit  of  the  greates' 
happiness  of  Ufe  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  the  pleasure  of 
a  given  moment  that  appears  to  be  primarily  desirable. 
At  any  given  moment  what  seems  desirable  is  the 
satisfaction  of  our  present  wants.  Consequently,  on 
the  same  principle  we  might  say  that  we  arc  bound  to 
■eek  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  given  moment  no  less 
than  the  greatest  pleasure  of  our  whole  life.  There 
would  thus  bo  three  kinds  of  Hedonism  instead  of  two 
— the  Cyrenaic  view  being  recognised  as  well  as  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Benthamite.  However,  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  which  form  of 
Hedonism  is  the  most  reasonable,  as  they  seem  all  to 
b«  based  on  a  misconception. 

Two  points  may  be  noted  with  regard  to  universal- 
istic  Hedonism.  In  the  first  place,  it  used  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Utilitarianism,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
Jnculcate  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useful.  But  tt  is  now 
»een  that  pleasure  is  not  more  useful  than  any  other 
possible  end ;  and  the  name  has  consequently  been 
dropped  in  scientific  writings — though,  for  shortness, 

■  Par  Dr.  Sjdgwick's  viev  on  Oiia  point,  *^  hit  MeUtodi  of  Elhia. 
cnncluding  clupler.    Prof.  Giiyckj,  who  it  lo  »  large  eiteni  a  fol- 
lower oi  Dr.  Sidgwick,  ilocs  not  accept  his  doctrine  on  this  point. 
See  hia  cTfliciKm  of  Ihe  fourlh  edilion  of  the  Hethodtof  Etkia\a  tb* 
EiMfnMliiMuiJ  Jaumal 0/ EtXia  for  October,  iSga 
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the  tenn  Is  still  often  used  as  a  designation  of  the  school 
In  the  second  place,  the  endofuniversalistic  Hedonism 
used  to  be  described  as  being  the  attainment  of  "tho 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  was,'  that  if  wc  had  to  choose  between  a 
great  happiness  of  a  small  number  and  a  smaller  hap- 
piness of  a  great  number,  we  ought  to  prefer  the  latter, 
even  if  the  total  happiness  were  less.  But  it  is  now 
recognised  that  if  pleasure  is  to  be  regarded  as  ths 
good,  we  are  bound  to  choose  the  greatest  pleasure, 
even  if  it  should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  person, 
instead  of  being  distributed  over  a  large  number. 
Accordingly,  this  phrase  has  also  been  abandoned. 

§  9.  GzNKKAL  Criticism  or  Hedonism,  (a)  P/easurt 
and  Value. — Wc  see  now  the  general  foundation 
which  the  Hedonistic  theory  of  Ethics  rests.  It  may 
be  based  either  on  a  psychological  theory  of  the  object 
of  desire  or  on  a  theory  of  value.  The  former  basis 
has  been  perhaps  sutGciently  discussed  ;  but  on  tb« 
latter  some  remarks  must  still  be  added. 

The  genera!  point  of  view  is  that,  though  our  desires 
may  often  be  directed  to  other  objects  than  pleasure, 
yet,  when  we  set  ourselves  calmly  to  consider  the 
matter,  we  see  that  pleasure  is  that  which  alone  con- 
stitutes the  value  for  us  of  the  objects  of  our  experi- 

>  In  so  fu'  at  It  had  any  definlle  meaning.  The  phrase  teems  to 
have  been  frequently  cmptoyed  without  any  definite  mcAning  beinE 
attached  lo  it.  There  ii  an  interesting  discus«ioii  of  thi*  point  ia 
Edgeworlh's  MaOumaticat  Psychics,  p.  117  iqq. 

*  II  should  1)0  observed  that  Bcnihun  liimseif  seems.  In  his  later 
yean,  to  have  diacatded  the  expression  "of  the  greatest  number.' 
Hi«  reasons  fordoing  so  (which  arc  not  very  clearly  explained)  nuy 
be  found  in  Burton's  IntroducUon  it  Benlham't  Workt.  pp.  iR  and  1^    1 
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A  psychosis  (to  use  Prof,  Huxley's  icrm,* 
adopted  by  recent  psychologists),  i  r.  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, is  valuable  for  us  exactly  in  proportion  as 
pleasant.  Consequently,  though  the  impulse  of 
desire  may  sometimes  move  towards  the  leas  pleasant 
two   possible   objects  ;  and  though,   therefore,   we 

inot  say  (hat  our  desires  are  always  moved  simply 
by  the  calculation  of  pleasure  ;  yet,  when  we  reflect 
calmly,  and  from  a  purely  egoistic  point  of  view,  we 
see  that  the  only  reasonable  ground  of  preference  be- 
tween two  psychoses  is  that  the  one  is  more  pleasurable 
than  the  other.  Hence,  though  it  is  not  true  that  we 
always  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  ourselves  the 
pleaaantest  of  possible  psychoses,  yet  we  ought  {t.  e. 
it  is  reasonable)  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  most  plea- 
sant, so  long  as  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure 
of  any  one  else;  and,  in  general,  we  ought  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  sum  of  the  pleasures  of  all 
psychoses,  present  and  future,  as  great  as  possible. 

Now  it  is  true,  I  think,  that  pleasure  may  fairly  be 
described  as  a  sense  0/  value.  •     Mr.  Bradley  has  said  * 

>  Hozlcy^  Hume,  p.  61. 

*Cf.  Dewey'i  PsychotoS/,  p.  td,  I  mean  that  il  is  truer  to  call 
«  of  value  than  In  represent  it  as  consliluling  value, 
n  to  caJl  it  a  xnie  of  value  involves  a  kind  of  antidpalion. 
\*  pleasure,  (or  instance,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  luve 
any  consciousness  of  value.  The  general  subject  nl  Ihe  relation 
between  pleasure  and  value  is,  however,  too  complicaled  to  be  djs- 
cnwedhere.  I  have  made  some  sitempt  lo  deal  with  it  In  a  Note  on 
Value  at  the  end  of  Chafx  IV.  of  my  Introduction  toSotial Phitoscfky. 
Cf.  also  ■■  Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Value  *  in  MinJ,  New  Series,  Vol. 
rV..  no,  li 
'  EUuoit  StuJus.  p.  >34.  Mr,  Bradley  has  titicc  abandoned  thia 
■  rw.  The  element  of  truth  in  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
in  a  ccrlaki  harmony  of  Iho  content  ot  o 
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that  pleasure  is  essentially  "the feeling  of self-realiacd- 
ness."  Exception  might  be  taken  to  this,  on  the  ground 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  feelings  of  ani- 
mals, or  to  the  more  animal  pleasures  of  men.  But  at 
any  rate  we  may  say  that  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  the 
accompaniment  of  objects  which  have  a  certain  value  ' 
for  the  consciousness  to  which  they  are  presented.  It 
is  of  some  importance.  I  think,  to  remember  that  it  is 
the  objects,  not  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  that  have 
value — the  feeling  of  pleasure  being  the  sense  of  value, 
not  the  fa/we  itself ;  but  with  this  point  we  need  not 
here  trouble  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  seems  at  least  pl.iusible  to 
say  that,  though  pleasure  is  not  the  direct  object  of 
desire,  and  though  it  is  not  even  in  Itself  that  which 
has  value  for  us,  yet  it  may  be  accepted  as  the  measure 
of  value  ;  just  as  the  degrees  of  a  thermometer,  though 
not  themselves  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
heat ;  or  as  a  token  currency,  though  of  little  value  in 
itself,  may  serve  lo  measure  the  values  of  commodi- 

tiCB. 

This.  I  say,  is  a  plausible  view.  But  it  evidently 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  pleasures  are  all  of  the 
same  sort ;  just  as  the  power  of  money  to  serve  as  n 
measure  of  the  values  of  goods  rests  on  the  assumption 
of  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  currency.     If  the  sense 

neu  wiih  Ihe  form  of  onily  within  which  it  falls.  Rut  (hit  (otm  of 
unity  need  not  be  a  definite  conaciousncw  of  self  and  its  rcaliiaiion. 
>  Wherein  Uiis  value  consists,  we  aic  nnt  liere  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, II  may  lie.  as  many  rnycholoeiiU  have  supposed,  tn  a  certain 
heistilenini;  oF  general  viUllty  or  of  particiiUr  vital  functions  On 
the  |>eiieial  naiuie  vS  pliaiiuic  and  pain,  tnd  their  place  la  our 
cooKioiu  life,  Ihe  inii'tcnt  may  1-e  referred  (□  Mr.  Stoat'i 
F^Mlgy,  chip,  aii.,  or  id  hii  M'lnual.  pp.  aj4-l4iOk 
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of  value  which  we  have  in  pleasant  feeling  is  to  b« 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  values  which  we  reasonably 
attach  to  the  different  objects  that  are  presented  to  our 
consciousness,  this  implies  that  the  values  are  always 
judged  by  the  same  standard,  always  presented,  so  to 
speak,  before  the  same  court  of  appeal.  Or  [taking  Mr. 
Bradley's  phrase)  if  pleasure  is  the  feeling  of  self-rea- 
lisediiess,  then  in  taking  pleasure  as  the  measure  of 
our  self- realisation,  we  assume  that  it  is  ahoqys  tht 
same  sd/  that  is  realised.  But  is  this  the  case  ?  Be- 
fore  considering  this  point  any  further,  it  may  bo 
well  to  notice  the  form  in  wh>ch  it  was  presented  by 
Mill. 

\b)  Quali/y  of  Pleasures.— We  may  say  briefly  that 

the  Hedonistic  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 

all  pleasures  are  capable  of  being  quantitatively  com- 

pared— that  it  is  always  possible  to  determine  with 

regard  to  two  pleasures,  or  two  sums  of  pleasures, 

which  is  the  greater  and  which  is  the  less.     On  this  point 

k  serious  difficulty  was  raised  ■  by  J.  S.  Mill,  who  called 

Battenliun  to  the  f;ict  that  pleasures  dififer  not  merely  in 

Equantity  but  also  in  quality — that   some  pleasures  are 

l|»vfenible  to  others,  not  because  as  pleasures  they  are 

;atcr,  but  because  they  are  of  a  more  excellent  kind. 

Blfthis  is  the   case,  it  is  evident  Utat  the  Hedonistic 

B'thcory  must  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  then  no  longer  true 

I  that  pleasure  is  theonly  desirablething.     Onepleasure 

b,  on  this  view,  more  desirable  than   another,  not  on 

account  of  its  nature  as  pleasure,  but  on  account  of 

some  other  quality  that  it  possesses,  beyond  its  mere 

1  UlUilarianiim,  chap.  iL  He  did  not,  indeed,  raise  the  point  a>  a 
difficulty,  but  rather  aa  indicating  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  Bui 
evident'vlt  Isadifficnltrfrom  the  Hedoniatic  pdnt  <rf  tIcw. 
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pleasantness.  Further,  if  we  admit  differences  of 
quality,  it  becomes  impossible  to  place  pleasures,  and 
sums  of  pleasure,  in  any  precise  order  of  desirability. 
Qualities  cannot  be  estimated  against  quantities,  unless 
in  some  way  they  can  be  reduced  to  quantities — and 
this,  on  Mill's  supposition,  jsiiot  tliecase.  It  becomes 
important,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  (here  really 
ftre  qualitative  differences  amon^  pleasures.  In  order 
to  do  this,  M'c  must  recur  to  some  of  the  points  that 
were  discussed  in  a  former  chapter. 

(c)  Xinds  0/ Pleasure— \X  thebegiiining  of  Book  I. 
we  distinguished  between  appetites  and  desires,  and  we 
pointed  out  also  that  desires  may  belong  to  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  universes.  Now  just  as  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  different  kinds  of  desire,  so  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  feelings  of  satisfacttoo  which 
accompany  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  When  an 
appetite  is  satisfied,  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  simple 
and  immediate.  It  is  to  this  kind  of  feeling  that  the  term 
pleasure  is  perhaps  most  properly  applied.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  feeling  which  accompanies  the  satts- 
taction  of  desire  is  of  a  more  intellectual  or  reflective 
character,  and  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  described  as 
happiness.  Human  desire  involves  the  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end.  and  ;n  the  feeling  which 
accompanies  its  satisfaction  there  is  also  a  more  or  less 
direct  consciousness  of  an  end  attained.  These  feel- 
ings vary  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse within  which  we  are  living  at  the  time  when  the 
desire  is  satisfied.  The  feelings  of  satisfaction  that 
belong  to  the  universe  of  self-interest  are  very  different 
from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe  of  duty  ;  those 
that  beloog  to  the  universe  of  animal  enjoyment  ar« 
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very  different  from  those  that  belong  to  the  universe 
of  poetic  or  religious  emotion.  Carlylc  has  suggested* 
that,  in  the  case  of  such  higher  universes  as  these,  the 
feeling  ought  to  be  described  rather  as  blessedness' 
than  as  happiness.  At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  we 
use  different  words  for  the  different  universes,  itseems 
clear  that  the  feeUngs  in  question  are  of  very  different 
characters.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  different  self  liiat  is 
realised  in  each  of  these  cases  ;  and  the  feeling  of  self- 
realisedness  is  consequently  different  Or,  to  put  it  in 
the  other  form  that  we  have  used,  the  sense  of  value 
in  each  case  is  a  sense  of  value  for  a  different  judge. 
We  are  estimating,  as  it  were,  sometimes  in  gold, 
sometimes  in  silver,  and  sometimes  in  copper.  Now 
it  might  be  possible,  no  doubt,  to  find  a  common 
denominator  for  these  :  but  this  common  denominator 
does  not  seem  to  be  supplied  in  the  feeling  of  pleasure 
itself. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  is  apt  to  pre- 
sent itself  at  this  point.  It  is  apt  to  be  thought  that 
what  is  different  in  these  different  cases  is  not  the 
feeling  itself,  but  merely  the  object  on  which  the 
feeling  depends.  This  is  the  point  that  we  have  next 
to  consider. 

(d)  Pleasure  inseparable  from  ils  Object, — Pleasure, 
It  must  be  remembered,  is  not  an  entity,  having  an  ex- 
istence by  itself,  independently  of  the  object  in  which 
pleasure  ia  fell,  or  of  the  unity  of  consciousness  to 

1  Sartor  Raarlus,  Book  11.,  chap.  ix. 

*  Splnoia  also  Bcems  lo  lue  Ihe  term  btatitudo  tn  Ibis  Mine.  Thi* 
lotm  of  happinesa  ii  found,  accordinf:  lo  Spincua,  in  Ihe  ''  Intellcc- 
IujI  I.ove  ol  God,'  i.  t.  in  the  appreciation  of  tbe  univeneas  the 
Tcaliialionofaipiritualprindple.    6/.  also  Janef*  ntory  ^  Mortdi, 
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which  that  object  is  presented.  It  is  an  element  in  «™ 
total  state  of  consciousness,  and  is  entirely  relati»e  lo 
the  other  elements  in  that  state.  It  is  the  inner  side 
of  that  of  which  the  other  elements  may  be  said  to 
form  the  outer  side.  The  sharp  distinction  that  we 
are  apt  to  draw  between  an  object  of  consciousness 
and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  which  accom- 
panies it,  is  due  largely  to  an  inadequate  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  the  object  which  is  presented  to  our 
consciousness.  Take,  for  instance,  the  pleasure  which 
accompanies  the  hearing  of  a  musical  performances 
The  pleasure  here  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the 
music  which  we  hear.  But  it  must  be  remerabered_ 
that  the  music  which  we  hear  is  not  the  total  obj«c 
that  is  before  our  consciousness.  The  hearing  of  t 
music  is  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  ideas  which  ] 
calls  up  ill  our  minds.  It  is  accompanied  also  I 
other  ideas  which  were  passing  through  our  minifl 
before  the  music  commenced.  The  object  which  i  _ 
before  our  consciousness  is  a  complex  totnl  of  in- 
numerable thoughts  and  images.  Now  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  is  not  this  complex  total  ;  but  neither  can  it 
be  said  to  be  anything  that  is  separable  from  that 
total.  It  is  the  inner  side  to  which  that  total  corre* 
eponds  as  the  outer  side.  Given  that  total,  we  could 
not  but  have  that  feeling  of  pleasure.  Change  that 
total,  and  our  feeling  of  pleasure  must  also  be 
changed.  The  total  content  of  our  consciousness  in 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music  is  different  from  the  total 
content  in  reading  a  novel  or  witnessing  a  dramatic 
perfotmanee  :  the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  also  difTerenL 
The  feeling  and  the  object  to  which  it  corresponds  are 
like  the  two  aides  of  a  curve.     They  are  dbtinguisbabta 
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'  from  one  another ;  yet  they  are  inseparable,  and  the 
one  necessarily  varies  with  the  other.' 

(e)  Pleasures  cannot  be  Summed, — It  follows  from 
this  that  there  cannot  be  any  calculus  of  pleasures — 
i.  e.  that  the  values  of  pleasures  cannot  be  quanti- 
tatively estimated  For  there  can  be  no  quantitative 
estimate  of  things  that  are  not  homogeneous.  But, 
indeed,  even  apart  from  thia  consideration,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  confusion  in  the  Hedonistic  idea 
that  wc  ought  to  aim  at  a  greatest  sum  of  pleasures. 
If  pleasure  is  the  one  thing  that  is  desirable,  it  is  clear 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  cannot  be  desirable  ;  for  a 
sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  a  sum  of  pleasures  is  pleasure,  just  as  a  sum   of 

1  Dr.  Sidgwick  has  replied  to  this  objection,  as  slated  by  Gfcen. 
"It  is  sometimes  taid,"  he  remarks  iHellioiUo/  EUtics,Bo6t  ll.,c\a,-[K 
v.,  i  2,  noUj  "  thai  '  pleasure  as  feeling,  in  distinction  from  its  con- 
ditions which  are  not  feelings,<:annot  be  conceived.'  This  is  true  in 
a  certain  sense  of  the  word 'conceive':  but  not  in  any  sense  which 
would  prevent  u?  from  taking  pleasure  as  an  end  of  rational  action. 
To  adopt  an  old  comparison,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  true  than  the 
statcmenl  that  an  angle  cannot  be  'conceived*  apart  from  its  sides. 
We  certainly  cannot  form  the  notion  of  an  angle  without  the  notion  of 
sides  containing  it;  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  apprehending 
with  perfect  definileness  the  magnitude  of  any  angle  as  greater  or  les* 
than  that  of  any  other,  writhout  any  comparison  of  the  pairs  of  con- 
taining sides.  Similarly  we  cannot  form  a  notion  of  any  pleasnre 
eiisling  apart  from  some  'conditions  which  are  not  feelings';  but 
Ihii  is  no  obstacle  to  our  comparing  a  pleasure  felt  under  any  given 
conditions  with  any  other,  however  otherwise  conditioned,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  equal  or  unequal :  and  wc  require  no  more  than  this  to 
enable  la  to  lalce  'amount  of  pleasure 'as  our  standard  in  deciding 
between  aliematives  of  conduct'  But  this  reply  seems  lo  involve  a 
miBconccpllon  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  criticism.  The  length 
of  the  sides  makes  no  difference  lo  the  siie  of  the  angle  ;  whereas 
Green^  sj gnment  is  Ihat  the  nature  of  the  objects  makes  all  th« 
diB«rcnc«  in  the  world  to  the  kind  of  pleaturc  that  wc  fecL 
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Aumbcrs  is  a  number.  But  this  is  evidently  not  tha 
case.  A  sum  of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure,  any  mora 
than  n  sum  uf  men  is  a  man.  For  pleasures,  lilfc  men, 
cannot  be  added  to  one  another.  Consequently,  if 
pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that  is  desirable,  a  sum  o( 
pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  desirable.  If  the  Hcdon- 
btic  view  were  to  be  adopted,  we  ought  always  to 
desire  the  greatest  pleasure — i.  e.  we  ought  lo  aim  at 
producing  the  most  intense  feeling  of  pleasure  that  it 
is  possible  to  reach  in  some  one's  consciousness.' 
This  would  be  the  highest  aim.  A  sum  of  smaller 
pleasures  in  a  number  of  different  people's  conscious- 
nesses, couM  not  be  preferable  to  this ;  because  a  sum 
of  pleasures  is  not  pleasure  at  all.  The  reason  whjT 
this  does  not  appear  lo  be  the  case, .  is  that  we 
habitually  think  of  the  desirable  thing  for  man  not  aa 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  but  as  a  continuous  state  of  hap- 
piness. But  a.  continuous  state  of  happiness  is  not  a 
mere  feeling  of  pleasure.  It  has  a  certain  objective  con- 
tent Now  if  we  regard  this  content  as  the  desirable 
thing,  we  do  not  regard  the  feeling  of  pleasure  as  the 
one  thing  that  is  desirable ;  t.  e.  we  abandon  Hedonism. 
(/■)  Malleruiifhoul  Form. — We  may  sum  up  the  dc« 
fects  of  Hedonism  by  saying  that  it  has  the  opposite 

1  just  aa,  if  oiir  object  were  to  rTDduce  the  greatest  nun  [instead 
of  the  greatest  pleasure),  FalstafF  would  liave  to  be  preferred  to  Iha 
whole  of  hia  ragged  company.  We  may  calculate,  no  doubt,  tttal 
nine  tailors  make  a  man  \  but  that  !i  only  on  the  assumption  thai 
our  object  is  not  man  as  such. but  Ihe  fulfilment  of  certain  functions 
of  a  man.  It  might  t«  said  that  in  a  number  of  men  there  is  inert 
flesh  and  blood  and  bone  than  in  oue.  But  this  is  lo  measure  fleat^ 
blood,  and  bone,  not  mea  Su  it  is  possible  Ih.il  in  a  number  of 
pteuant  experiences  there  Is  more  of  something  than  lher«  b  It 
ooe^    BnttheyaieaotasrealerpIeMura 
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bult  to  that  which  we  found  in  the  system  of  Kant 
Kant's  principle  of  self-consistency  gave  us  form  witb* 
out  matter — the  mere  form  of  reason,  with  all  the  par^ 
ticular  content  of  the  desires  left  out.  Hedonism, 
on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  matter  without  form.  It 
takes  up  all  the  desires  as  they  stand,  and  regards  the 
satisfaction  of  all  as  having  an  equal  right,  in  so  far  aa 
the  pleasant  feeling  accompanying  the  satisfaction  is 
equally  hitense  and  lasts  equally  long.  This  view 
ignores  the  fact  that  what  we  rejllly  seek  to  satisfy 
is  not  our  desires  but  ourselves;  and  the  value  of  our 
satisfactions  depends  on  the  kind  of  self  to  which  the 
satisfaction  is  given — i.  e.  it  depends  on  the  universe 
within  which  the  satisfaction  is  received.  It  maybe 
mere  animal  pleasure:  it  may  be  human  happiness: 
it  may  lie  saint-like  bliss.  To  consider  it  in  this  way 
is  to  consider  our  desires  with  reference  to  their__^»-« 
—with  reference  to  the  universe  in  which  they  have  a 
place.  Hedonism  ignores  this  form.  It  looks  on  our 
desires  and  their  gratifications  simply  as  quantities 
of  raw  material.  It  regards  our  wants  as  so  many 
mouths  to  be  filled,  and  the  pleasures  of  their  satisfac- 
tion as  so  many  lumps  of  sugar  to  go  into  them.  It 
is  matter  without  form.' 

1  For  further  criticism  on  Hedonism,  I  may  reter  to  Bradley*! 
EUiiad Studiti.  Essay  HI..  Green's  ProUgomena  b  Elhia,  Book  III.. 
chap,  t,  and  Book  IV.,  chaps,  iit.  and  iv.,  SotIc/s  Ethics  afNalural. 
Urn,  Part  I.,  chap.  til.  Alexander's  Moral  Order  and  Prvgrtis,  Book 
IL,Part  I.,  cbap;  v.,  $  1,  Janet's  Theory  ofUaralt,  Book  I.,  cbap.  iv, 
Dewey's  OuUineiof  Elhia.  pp.  14-67.  Muirhead's  EfcmCTift  ofElkict, 
Book  III,  chap.  I  See  also  Watson's  HcdoHtiiic  Theoriet  from 
ArvUpfui  to  Spejtcfr.  and  the  article  by  Prof.  James  Seth,  "It 
Pleatore  the  Summum  Bonom  ?*  in  the  InttmatioHal  Journal  ej 
£Aws,VoLVI.,  na4.  Forafullerslatementof  myownview 
•ubjed, I  iiu]r  r«f «r to tny /«<tnidiiciiM  toSodalPkiipupkf,^M^ 
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S  10.  Relatioh  of  Happiness  to  thi  Sxl*. — But 
though  we  thus  seem  bound  to  reject  the  Hedonistic 
theory,  wo  must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  hap- 
piness. If  happiness  is  not  exactly  "  ourbeing;'send 
and  aim,"  it  is  yet  certain  that  we  cannot  attain  the  end 
of  our  being  without  attaining  happiness.  Alt  that  we 
have  to  insist  on  is  that  in  seeking  happiness  we  must 
observe  exactly  what  kind  of  happiness  it  is  that  we 
seek.  Happiness  is  relative  io  the  nature  of  the  being 
who  enjoys  it  The  happiness  of  a  man  is  different  from 
the  happiness  of  a  beast  :  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man 
is  different  from  the  happiness  of  a  fool  What  con- 
stitutes our  happiness,  in  fact,  depends  on  the  universe 
in  which  we  live.  The  smaller  our  universe,  the  more 
easily  is  our  happiness  attained. 


'That  low  man  seeks  a  Utile  thing  to 
Sees  il  and  does  it : 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  I 
Dies  ere  he  knon-s  iL" 


do, 


"It  is  indisputable,"  as  Mill  says,"  "  that  the  being 
whose  capacities  of  enjoyment  are  low.  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  having  them  fully  satisfied  ;  and  a  higlily 
endowed  being  will  always  feel  that  any  happiness 
which  he  can  look  for,  an  the  worSJ  is  constituted,  i» 
imperfect.  But  he  can  learn  to  bear  its  imperfections 
if  they  are  at  all  bearable ;  and  they  will  not  make  him 
envy  the  being  who  is  indeed  unconscious  of  the  im- 
perfections, but  only  because  he  feels  not  at  all  the 
good  which  those  imperfactions  qualify.  Il  is  better 
to  be  a  human  being  dissatisfied  than  a  pig  satisfied  ; 
belter  Io  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool  satisfied." 
What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that  we  should  eeek  tho 
1  UUUtaiiaaitm,  chap,  ii 
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greatest  sum  of  happiness,  but  the  best  kind  of  happi- 
ness. "We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness, "  said 
George  Eliot.'" — such  as  goesalongwith  beingagreat 
man — by  having  wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  oureelvcs  ;  and  this  sort 
of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we 
can  only  tcil  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see 
it  is  good."  The  nature  of  the  highest  happiness,  then, 
depends  not  on  its  being  the  greatest  sum,  but  on  its 
belonging  to  the  highest  kind  of  character.  That  is, 
it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  self,  on  the  nature 
of  the  universe  within  which  we  habitually  live.  To 
attain  the  highest  happiness,  then,  we  must  live  habit- 
ually in  the  highest  kind  of  universe,  and  the  desires 
that  belong  to  that  universe  must  be  satisfied. 

§  11.  Self-realisatiou  as  thb  Ekd. — We  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  little  farther  on  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  For  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  we  propounded  the  question,  how  we  were  to 
distinguish  a  higher  universe  from  a  lower;  and  this 
question  is  still  unanswered.  We  have  only  been 
enabled  to  see  that  quantity  of  pleasure  cannot  furnish 
the  criterion,  and  that  we  must  look  for  the  criterion 
rather  in  the  nature  of  the  character  ilselt  We  see,  in 
fact,  that  ihc  end  must  consist  in  some  form  of  self- 
realisation,  I.  t.  in  some  fonn  of  the  development  of 
character — that  the  end,  in  short,  ought  to  be  described 
rather  as  perfection  than  as  happiness.  What  per- 
fection or  self-realisation  consists  in,  we  must  endea- 
your  to  find  out  in  the  following  chapter. 

>  Epilogue  lo  Ronwfo. 
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§  1.  Application  of  Evotunox  to  MoKALS.^The  idea 
that  the  end  at  which  we  are  to  aim  is  the  realisation 
of  the  self  or  the  development  of  character,  leads  us  al 
once  to  regard  the  moral  life  as  a  process  of  growth. 
Although  this  idea  has  often  been  applied  to  the  moral 
life  in  former  ages,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  recent  times  that 
the  conception  has  been  made  prominent.  The  whole 
idea  of  growth  or  development — the  idea  of  "evolu- 
tion," as  it  is  oflcn  called — may  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
discovery  of  the  present  century.  It  was  first  brought 
into  prominence  by  Hegel  and  Comic  ;  it  was  applied 
by  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  others,  to  the  origin  of 
Species  ;  while  Mr,  Spencer  and  others  have  extended 
its  applications  to  the  origin  of  social  institutions, 
forms  of  government,  and  the  like,  and  even  to  the 
formation  of  the  solarand  stellar  systems.  With  these 
applications  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Wc  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  application  of  the  idea  of  evolution 
to  morals.  And  even  with  this  application  wc  have  to 
deal  only  in  a  certain  aspect  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  with  the  fact  that  the  moral  life  of  individuals 
and  nations  undergoes  a  gradual  growth  or  develoi><  'M 
ment  in  the  course  of  years  or  ages.  This  is  a  fact  ot  \ 
moral  history,  whereas  here  wc  arc  concerned  only  i 
with  the  theory  of  that  which  is  essential  to  the  very   . 
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nature  of  morality.  UTien  we  say,  then,  that  the  idea 
of  evolution  is  applicable  to  the  moral  life,  we  mean 
that  the  moral  life  is,  in  its  very  essence,  a  growth  or 
development  The  sense  in  which  it  is  so  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  apparent  as  we  proceed 

§  2.  Developjiekt  op  Life. — We  may  say,  to  begin 
with,  that  what  we  mean  is  this.  There  is  in  the 
moral  life  of  man  a  certain  end  or  ideal,  to  which  he 
may  attain,  orofwhichhemay  fall  short ;  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  life  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  this  end 
or  ideal,  and  the  gradual  attainment  of  it  We  may 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  reference  to  the  forms  of 
animal  life.  Among  animals  there  are  some  that  we 
naturally  regard  as  standing  higher  in  the  scale  of  being 
than  others.  We  judge  them  to  be  higher  by  reference 
to  a  certain  (it  may  be  a  somewhat  vague)  standard 
that  we  have  in  our  minds — whether  it  be,  as  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  standard  of  adaptation  to  their 
environment,  or  the  standard  of  approximation  (o  the 
human  type,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  Now  if 
we  are  right  in  supposing  that  there  is  a  continuous 
devclopmentgoingon  throughout  the  species  of  animal 
existence,  the  main  signilicance  of  this  development 
will  lie  in  the  evolution  of  forms  of  life  that  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  the  standard  or  ideal  type. 
Similarly,  the  evolutionary  theory  of  Ethics  is  the  view 
that  there  is  a  standard  or  ideal  of  character,  and  that 
the  significance  of  the  moral  life  consists  in  the  grad- 
ual approximation  to  that  type. 

g  3.  Higher  akd  Lower  Views  of  Developmikt. — In 
all  development  there  is  a  beginning,  a  process,  and  an 
end.  The  developing  thing  starts  from  a  certain  level 
■ad  moves  onwards  towards  a  higher  level     Now  in 
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general  what  is  presented  to  us  is  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end,  but  the  process.  The  lowest  forma  ol 
animal  life  do  not  often  come  before  our  notice,  and 
the  nature  of  the  lowest  of  all  is  quite  obscure.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  possibilities  there  may  be  of  still 
further  development  in  the  forms  of  animal  life,  Th» 
starting-point  and  the  goal  are  alike  concealed  from 
us  :  we  sec  only  the  race.  So  it  is  also  with  the  moral 
life.  The  earliest  beginnings  of  the  moral  conscious* 
nes3  are  hidden  in  obscurity  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  scarcely  form  a  clear  conception  of  a  perfectly 
developed  moral  life.  We  know  it  only  in  the  course 
of  its  development.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  process  except  by  reference  either  to  it* 
beginning  or  to  its  end.  And  we  may  endeavour  to  j 
understand  it  by  reference  either  to  the  one  or  to  th« 
other.  Hence  there  are  two  possible  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  moral  life,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  devel- 
opment We  may  explain  it  by  reference  to  its  begin- 
ning or  to  its  end.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  mora 
natural  method;  as  it  is  most  usual  to  explain  pheno- 
mena by  their  causes  anil  mode  of  origination.  But 
further  consideration  seems  to  show  that  this  is  in  rcalitjr 
the  lower  and  less  satisfactory  method.  Let  us  con- 
sider briefly  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  two  methods, 
§  4.  Explanation  by  Beginning. — It  seems  most 
natural  at  first  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  moral  life 
by  tracing  it  back  to  its  origin  in  the  needs  of  savages, 
or  even  in  the  struggles  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  wo  explain  ordinary  natural  phenomena, 
•uch  as  the  formation  of  geological  Strata,  and  even  the 
growth  and  decline  of  nations.  We  go  back  to  tb« 
pffiniiiog,  or  as  near  to  the  beginnings  aft  we  can 
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»nd  Irace  the  causes  that  have  been  in  operation 
throughout  the  development  of  the  object  of  our  study. 
Wc  do  not  inquire  what  the  end  of  it  will  be.  To 
inquire  into  this  would,  in  general,  throw  little,  if  any, 
light  upon  its  actual  condition.  Ought  not  the  develop- 
ment of  morals  to  be  studied  in  the  same  way  ?  The 
answer  seems  clear.  The  science  of  Ethics,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  occupies  quite  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is 
not  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  origins  and 
with  the  tracing  of  history,  but  with  the  determination 
of  ideals  and  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
these  ideals  influence  conduct.  Now  the  ideal  lies  at 
the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  In  dealing  with 
natural  phenomena  we  are  concerned  primarily  with 
what  is,  and  secondarily  with  the  way  in  which  It  h.^^ 
come  to  be  what  it  is.  In  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  interest  to  know  what  is.* 
"Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be."  It  is  what 
he  hopes  to  be  that  determines  the  direction  of  his 
growth.  The  meaning  of  this,  however,  may  become 
clearer  if  we  direct  attention  for  a  little  to  the  theory  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  recent  writers  who 
have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  moral  life  by  tracing 
It  back  to  its  origin.  - 

§  6.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  View  of  Ethics. — Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  theory  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  a  very  interesting  book  entitled  77ie  Dala  of  Ethics* 
To  give  any  complete  account  of  the  contents  of  that 
*  /.  r,  whal  (s  in  the  purely  natural  hislory  sense,  in  which  we  uy 
that  Ihc  lion  u.  while  the  unicom  u  not  In  Ihe  deeper  tense,  oil 
COurac,  Ethics  u  concerned  with  whal  is — i^.  wilh  what  man*!  fm 
Cf.  atxive,  chap.  iii.  of  the  prcjcnl  Book,  (  ^ 
IT  Fart  L  of  tUa  lu£u  book.  rh« /ViiKi/tet  ^  £U<a. 
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Iraok  would  be  quite  impossible  here ;  but  the  Tollow* 
'  feg  may  be  taken  as  indicating  its  drift'  Mr.  Spencer 
begins  by  trying  to  determine  what  we  mean  by  con- 
'  duct,  and  what  we  mean  by  calling  conduct  good  or 
'  had-  He  examines  this  question  by  going  back  to  the 
'  life  of  the  lower  animals.  In  all  life  there  Ja  what  may 
tie  called  conduct,  and  in  all  life  it  may  be  good  or 
I  bad.  Now  the  essence  of  life,  as  seen  in  its  lowest 
I  forms,  consists,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  in  "the 
I  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
I  relations  " — i^  e.  the  constant  effort  of  an  organism  to 
adapt  itself  to  its  environment  AH  conduct  tends 
either  to  promote  or  to  hindcrsuch  adaptation.  In  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  promote  it.  it  is  good  :  in  so  far  as  it 
lends  to  hinder  it,  it  is  bad.  Good  conduct  produces 
pleasure,  because  it  brings  the  organism  into  harmony 
,  with  its  surroundings.  Bad  conduct  produces  pain. 
Nearly  all  conduct  is  partly  good  and  partly  bad. 
I  Perfectly  good  conduct  would  be  that  which  produces 
I  Only  pleasure  with  no  accompanying  pain.  But  Cott- 
le duct  is  relatively  good  when  it  tends  on  the  whole  to 
;  produce  a  surplus  of  pleasure  over  pain — i^  e.  when  it 
tends  on  the  whole  to  produce  a  more  perfect  ad- 
justment of  organism  to  environment  The  supreme 
moral  end  is  to  help  on  the  process  of  development, 
which  consists  in  a  more  and  more  perfect  adjustment 
of  internal  relations  to  external  relations. 

{  6,  CuiTicisit   or   Mr.    Spencer's   View. — Now  thia 

theory  is  in  many  ways  suggestive.      It  helps  to  bring 

thestudy  of  the  moral  life  into  co-ordination  with  the 

,  study  of  hfe  generally  ;  and  this  is  in  harmony  with 

I  th«  wtiole  development  of  modem  scientific  though^ 
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which  leads  u3  to  believe  that  there  are  no  absolute 
divisions  between  the  various  objects  of  ourVnowledge, 
and  that  we  are  never  likely  to  fully  understand  any 
one  of  these  objects  without  bringing  it  into  relation 
to  all  the  rest  Yet  a  little  reflection  seems  to  show 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  involves  a  kind  of  Stfrr^oi' 
KpSrtpv',  or  putting  the  cart  before  the  liorse.  For  what 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  development  of  our  lives 
means  a  continuous  process  of  adjustment  to  our 
environment?  It  is  easy  to  see  (hat  in  a  certain  sense 
such  a  process  is  continually  going  on.  The  progress 
of  our  knowledge  means  that  we  are  constantly  adjust- 
ing our  ideas  more  and  more  to  the  objective  realities 
of  nature.  In  like  manner,  the  advance  of  the  arts 
means  that  we  arc  gradually  learning  lo  adjust  our 
modes  of  life  to  the  necessities  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  conditions  of  the  external  world.  And  so  in 
morals,  in  so  far  as  we  can  claim  to  have  "sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws  "  than  our  forefathers,  in  bo  far  as 
we  have  wider  ideas  of  what  is  required  of  us,  and  are 
more  conscientious  in  meeting  these  requirements,  all 
this  means  that  we  are  adjusting  our  modes  of  life 
more  and  more  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  But 
what  exactly  ia  implied  in  this  adjustment?  Does  it 
not  imply,  above  everything,  that  we  have  certain 
ends  that  we  set  before  ourselves  to  be  attained  ? 
When  we  say  that  two  things  are  not  adjusted  lo  one 
another,  we  imply  that  we  have  some  idea  of  a  relation 
in  which  the  two  things  ought  to  stand  and  in  which 
nt  present  they  do  not  stand.  In  a  sense  everything  I9 
Adjusted  to  everything  else.  Death  is  an  adjustment 
A  living  being  is  conscious  of  a  certain  want  of  adjust- 
ment only  because  it  hu  certain  d«£iute  aim&     Tba 
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Bcientific  man  perceives  that  bis  ideas  are  not  folly 
adjusted  to  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he  pursues  know- 
ledge in  order  that  he  may  adjust  them  more  com- 
pletely ;  but  a  stone  is  adjusted  to  its  enviraatoent 
without  the  need  of  any  such  effort'  The  scientific 
t&an  is  aware  of  a  want  of  adjustment  simply  because 
he  is  aware  of  an    unattained  end — in  other  words, 

.  because  he  brings  an  idea!  with  him  to  which  the  world 
does  not  conform.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  surely  wa 
ought  to  turn  the  statement  the  other  way  about  W« 
Ought  not  to  say  that  the  deficiency  of  living  beinga, 
which  the  development  ^f  their  lives  is  gradually 
removing,  consists  in  the  fact  thai  they  are  not 
adjusted  to  their  environment ;  but  rather,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  self-conscious  beings,  that  the  deHciency 
consists  in  the  fact  that  their  environment  is  not 
adjusted  to  them.  Fur  it  is  not  in  the  environment,  but 
in  themselves,  that  the  standard  lies,  with  reference  to 

'  which  a  deficiency  is  pronounced.  If  a  man  were 
content  to  "  let  the  world  slide,"  he  would  soon  enough 
become  adjusted  to  his  environment ;  it  is  because  ho 
insists  on  pursuing  his  own  ends  that  the  process  of 
adjustment  is  a  hard  one.  It  is  because  he  wants  to 
adjust  his  environment  to  himself;  or  rather,  because 
he  wants  to  adjust  both  himself  and  tiis  surroundings 
to  a  certain  ideal  of  what  his  life  ought  to  be.  Even  in 
tlie  case  of  the  lower  animals,  indeed,  it  would  often 
be  as  true  to  say  that  they  adjust  their  environment 
to  themselves  as  that  they  adjust  themselves  to  their 
environment  In  any  case,  adjustment  seems  to  have 
no  meaning  unless  we  presuppose  some  ideal  (orm  o( 
Adjustment,  some  end  that  is  consciously  or  uncoo' 
>  Q:  Prat.  Akandei'i  XoniJ  Onto' naif  J'ntfrsH  pp.  «14 
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•ciously  sought  But  if  so,  then  it  is  surely  nther  with 
the  idea  of  this  end  that  we  ought  to  start  than  with 
the  mere  idea  of  the  process  of  adjustment,  in  which 
the  end  is  presupposed.  Though  it  seems  natural  lo 
begin  at  the  beginning  in  our  eiptanation  and  mov« 
on,  through  the  process,  to  the  end  ;  yet  since  in  this 
case  it  is  the  end  by  which  the  process  is  determined, 
it  is  rather  at  the  end  that  we  ought  to  begin." 

§7.  V'EWS  or  OTHER  EvoLUTiOKiSTS. — Mr.  Spencer"* 
theory  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most  other  writers 
of  the  evolutionist  school  by  the  distinctness  with 
which  he  recognises  an  ultimate  and  absolute  end  to 
which  conduct  is  directed.  Although  he  begins  his 
explanation  from  below,  from  the  beginning,  from  the 
simplest  forms  of  life,  he  yet  leads  up  to  the  concep- 
tion of  an  absolute  end.  Hence  he  insists  on  the 
need  of  treating  Ethics  from  a  teleotogical  point 
of  view ' ;  and  indeed  carries  his  conception  of  an 
ultimate  end  so  far  that  he  even  propounds  the  ides 
of  an  absolute  system  of  Ethics,  not  relating  to  th« 
present  world  at  all,  but  rather  to  a  world  in  which 
the  adjustment  to  environment  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely brought  about!  Most  oiherevolutionists  havs 
repudiated  this  absolute  Ethics,*  and  have  also  avoided 
the  statement  of  any  absolute  end  to  which  wo  are 
moving.     Thus,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  aeems  to  content 

>  For  1  more  complete  dlscuuloo  ot  Speaoer^  doctrine,  tee  Sor- 
le/s  Etkia  ofSaluralism,  especially  pp.  xiy^jo,  Alexander*!  Herat 
Ordtr  and  Progrta,  pp.  366-377,  Uuirhc4d'*  £l/iii«iiJli  of  Ethia,  pp 
l3^'5fX  sn^l  Dev/ey't  OuUinet  of  EUiics,  rp.  07-78,aad  pp.  t4>-M& 

*Dala  of  Ethia.  pp.  304-5 

■See  Dr.  Sid^ck'Bacconntofthla.i/iffcryoffUia.p.iseL 

•  Sec,  (or  Instance,  Stephen's  Sdtnc*  of  £"  ' 
Moral  Order  ami  Proptss.  ^  S^ 
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himself  with  the  idea  ofiea/ih  oreffidency.  "A  moral 
rule  13  a  statement  of  a  condition  of  social  welfare."" 
Virtue  means  etScieiicy  with  a  view  to  the  maintenanco 
of  social  equilibrium.'  This  theory  does  not  require 
■ny  view  of  an  ultimate  end  to  which  society  is  mov- 
ing ;  but  simply  takes  society  as  it  finds  it,  and  regards 
its  preservation  and  equilibrium  as  the  end  to  be  aimed 
ati  Prof.  Alexander  adopts  a  view  which  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Thushesays,*  "An  act  orperson 
is  measured  by  a  certain  standard  or  criterion  of  con- 
duct, which  has  been  called  the  moral  ideal.  This 
moral  ideal  is  an  adjusted  order  of  conduct,  which  is 
based  upon  contending  inclinations  and  establishes 
aa  equilibrium  between  them.  Goodness  is  nothing 
tiut  this  adjustment  in  the  equilibrated  whole."  This 
view  of  Ethics  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  animal  life  which  was  set  forth  by 
Darwin.  According  to  Darwin's  view,  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  species  takes  place  by  means  of  a 
"strugglefor  existence,"  in  which  "the  fittest  "survive. 
This  process  is  commonly  referred  to  as  one  of  "nat- 
wal  selection."  In  the  same  way.  the  view  of  Mr, 
Stephen  and  Prof.  Alexander  is  that  in  the  moral  life 
there  is  a  process  of  natural  selection  in  which  the 
most  efficient,  or  the  most  perfectly  equilibrated  type 
of  conduct   is   preserved.    The   connectioa   between 

>  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  43a  '  ^*^-.  PP.  79-8l,  ftc 

•  Cf.  the  sUIcmeiit  of  Mr.  Stephen's  theory  in  Sidgwick^  Biitory 
*/  Elhk$.  p.  J57.  Of  course,  on  such  a  view,  any  actual  itate  o! 
•odety  is  regarded  as  being  only  partly  in  equilibrium;  and  llie  end 
aimed  at  nay  be  said  lo  be  a  condilion  o!  ferftcl  fquilibrium.  But 
tb«  wrilcn  referred  lo  do  not  attempt  lo  give  any  poaittveBecowitcJ 
What  would  t>e  involved  in  inch  an  equililirluni. 
* llontOnUrii»d Pngna,  p.  jg^ 
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'  this  theory  and  that  of  Darwin  has  been  well  worked 
out  by  Prof.  Alexander  ill  a  recent  article  on  "Natural 
Selection  in  Morals"';  and  as  this  seems  tome  lo 
contain  perhaps  the  best  summary  statement  that  we 
have  in  English*  of  the  attempt  to  explain  morality 
from  below,  it  may  be  worth  white  to  indicate  briefly 
its  general  scope  and  gist. 

§  8,  Natural  Selection  in  Mokals, — "Natural  Selec- 
lion,"  says  Mr.  Alexander,*  "  is  a  name  for  the  process 
by  which  different  species  with  characteristic  structures 
contend  for  supremacy,  and  one  prevails  and  becomes 
relatively  permanent"  In  the  case  of  animal  life  the 
struggle  is  primarily  one  between  different  individuals 
or  seta  of  individuals,  some  of  which  die  out,  while 
the  "  more  fit "  survive.  It  is  not  exactly  so  in  morals. 
"The  war  of  natural  selection  ia  carried  on  in  human 
affairs  not  against  weaker  or  incompatible  individuals, 
but  against  their  ideals  or  modes  of  life.  It  does  not 
■uffer  any  mode  of  life  to  prevail  or  persist  but  one 
which  is  compatible  with  social  welfare."*  What 
happens  in  the  animal  world  is  that  certain  individuals 
or  sets  of  individuals  happen  to  be  born  with  peculiar 
natural  gifts.  These  gifts  turn  out  to  be  such  as  make 
them  more  fit  to  survive  than  other  individuals  ;  and 
accordingly  they  do  survive,  and  transmit  their  char- 
acteristics to  their  descendants,  while  their  less  favoured 

'  iHlemational  Journal  of  Ethia,vol  iL.Na4fJiily,  iS8;).  pp.  4a>- 
4)%  Cf.a.l»oProl.  Aiaaadtr'i  Moral  OnUr and Pnigrrss.Boo}t  111., 
chap,  iv.,  where  Ihc  sanie  poinl  is  broagbt  ouL 

•  An  evenrooreeilreineinstaiiceofan  atlempf  loeiplain  morality 
(rom  below,  and  on  very  limilar  lines,  will  be  found  in  a  recent  Ger- 
man wotk  entitled  Einleihitigindit Maralu/iiscnsekiifi by  Dr.  G«org 
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rivals  die  out  In  the  case  of  morals,  however,  we 
are  dealing  "  not  with  animals  as  such,  but  with 
minds."'  In  such  cases  "we  have  something  of  the 
following  kind.  A  person  arises  (or  a  few  persons) 
whose  feelings,  modified  by  more  or  less  deliberato 
reflection,  incline  him  to  a  new  course  of  conduct 
He  dislikes  cruelty  or  discourtesy,  or  he  objects  to  see- 
ing women  with  inferior  freedom,  or  to  the  unlimiled 
opportunity  of  intoxication.  He  may  stand  alone  and 
with  only  a  few  friends  to  support  him.  "His  proposal 
may  excite  ridicule  or  scorn  or  hatred;  and  if  he  is  a 
great  reformer,  he  mny  endure  hardship  and  obloquy, 
or  even  death  at  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  persons 
whom  he  offends.  By  degrees  his  ideas  spread  more 
and  more ;  people  discover  that  they  have  similar 
leanings;  they  are  persuaded  by  him;  their  previous 
antagonism  to  him  is  replaced  by  attachment  to  the 
new  mode  of  conduct,  the  new  political  institution. 
The  new  ideas  gather  every  day  fresh  strength,  until 
at  last  they  occupy  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  persona, 
or  even  of  nearly  all.'' '  "  Persuasion  and  education, 
in  fact,  without  destruction,  replace  here  the  process 
of  propagation  of  its  own  species  and  destruction  of 
the  rival  ones,  by  which  Jn  the  natural  world  species 
become  numerically  strong  and  persistent."  "Persua- 
sion corresponds  to  the  extermination  of  the  rivals"; 
for  "the  victory  of  mind  over  mind  consists  in  persua- 
sion."* Thus,  then,  the  origin  of  moral  ideals,  like  the 
origin  of  species,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  process  of  nat 
Ural  selection. 

S  9.  NasD  OF   Tkjology.  — Now  there    can   ba  no 
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doubt  that  all  this  is  very  suggestive  and  Instructive ; 
but  if  it  13  to  be  taken  as  a  complete  account  of 
the  moral  ideal,  it  labours  under  a  fatal  defect.  It  is 
a  mere  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  the  moral  life. 
Now  in  dealing  with  animal  life  we  may  be  content 
with  a  mere  natural  history.  In  this  case  we  do  not 
want  to  know  much  more  than  the  nature  of  the 
species  that  exist  and  that  have  existed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  led  them  to  survive  or  perish. 
We  are  not  much  interested  to  inquire  what  right  man 
has  to  extirpate  the  wolf,  or  how  we  are  to  justify  the 
extermination  of  the  mammoth  or  the  survival  of  the 
ape.  Wc  arenot  specially  interested  in  \he  relalwe  values 
ofdifferentspecies  of  animal  life.  Bulit  is  just  with  the 
question  of  value  that  Ethics  is  concerned.  We  wish 
to  know  the  ground  of  prefertnce  of  one  kind  of  con- 
duct over  another ;  and  it  is  no  solution  of  this  problem 
to  say  that  the  one  kind  has  succeeded  in  driving  otit 
the  other.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander himself  "A  new  plan  of  life,"  he  says,  "is 
not  made  good  because  it  succeeds  ;  its  success  is  the 
Stamp,  the  imprimatur  affixed  to  it  by  the  course  o( 
history,  the  sign  that  it  is  good. "  '  But  this  admission 
Is  of  little  value  ;  for  when  he  is  asked  what  it  is.  then, 
that  makes  it  good,  what  is  the  common  characteristic 
that  makes  ideals  morally  valuable,  he  can  only  answer 
"  that  that  common  characteristic  consists  in  that  such 
a  plan  of  life  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  existence  ; 
that  under  it  the  society  reacts   without  friction   upon 

<  Loc  ciL,  p.  4181    Sometimes.  I  Ihinic,  Mr.  Alexander  forget*  this. 
Tbn*,  in  hii  Moral  Ordrr  and  Pngirss,  p.  307.  he  »ay9— "Evil  i* 
I   itMfty  that  which  hu  been  rejected  and  defeated  in  the  itniuJo 
bUwCood.- 
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Ita  kurroundings,  or,  as  I  should  prefer  lo  say,  that  {n 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed  society  can  with 
this  ideal  so  live  that  no  part  of  it  shall  encroach  upon 
the  rest,  that  the  society  can  be  in  equilibrium  with 
Itself."'  But  K'Ay  should  we  desire  that  society  should 
be  in  equilibrium  with  itself?  What  is  it  that  makes 
this  condition  valuable  to  us?  This  is  the  question 
which  we  are  forced  to  ask  ;  and  it  is  a  similar  question 
that  recurs  in  connection  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  with  all  similar  theories.  These  writers  answer 
questions  of  natural  history  instead  of  questions  of 
Ethics.'  What  thejr  say  may  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  way  in  which  the  moral  life  has  developed,  but 
does  not  answer  the  question — JV/ry  are  we  to  choose 
that  life?  Why,  we  may  ask,  for  instance,  should  we 
rot  seek  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  society,  instead 
of  promoting  it?  The  answer  to  this  could  only  bo 
given  by  showing  that  tliat  equilibrium  is  a  good. 

1  Ibui,  p.  419.  Cf.  also  Prof.  Alexander's  article  on  "  The  Idea  o[ 
Value.*  in  Mind,  vol  L,  No.  i  [Jan.,  1892J,  especially  pp.  44-48. 

»  This  point  is  very  fully  brought  out  in  Sorley's  Elhia  ofNabiral. 
bm.  Part  II.,  ctiap.  ix  A  short  passage  may  here  be  quoted 
(pp.  170-1).  "A  man  might  quite  reasonably  ask  why  he  should 
adopt  as  maxims  of  conduct  the  laws  seen  to  operate  io  nature. 
The  end,  in  Ihis  way,  Ja  not  made  to  follow  from  Ihc  natural  function 
of  man.  It  isaimply  amodein  which  Iheeventsof  Ihc  world  occur; 
and  we  must,  therefore,  give  a  reason  why  il  should  be  adopted  aa 
his  end  by  the  individual  agent  To  him  there  may  be  no  sufficient 
ground  of  inducement  to  liecome  'a  self-conscious  agent  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe."  From  the  purely  evolutionist  pmnt  of 
view,  no  deinite  atlempt  has  been  made  lo  solve  the  difEculty.  It 
teems  really  to  go  no  deeper  than  Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to  Boswell, 
when  the  latter  plagued  him  to  give  a  reason  for  action  >  '  Sir,*  said 
he,  in  an  animated  lone, 'it  is  driving  on  the  system  of  life.'"  Cf. 
Sidgwick's  Uttkiidi  of  Ethics,  p.  83,  Muirhead's  Elements  0/  EMa, 
pp.  i«-isbL 
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Similarly,  we  may  ask — Why  may  we  not  set  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  llie  stream  of  development 
which  Mr.  Spencer  traces?  Here  again  the  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  found  by  showing  that  the  stream 
of  development  Is  leading  lo  something  which  we  re- 
cognize as  good — something  that  can  serve  as  an  ideal 
for  our  moral  nature.  If  this  can  be  shown,  then  we 
may  s/art  from  that  ideal.  That  ideal  then  becomes 
the  explanation  of  the  process,  instead  of  the  process 
being  an  explanation  of  it  We  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  development  because  we  are  seeking  that  ideal. 
The  end,  and  not  the  beginning,  is  thus  taken  as  the 
principle  of  explanation.' 

§10.  Explanation  by  End. — Even  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  animal  life  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  idea  of  teleology  ought  not  to  be  introduced. 
Indeed  even  in  Mr.  Spencer's  view  of  evolution  there 
is  a  kind  of  teleology.  The  whole  life  of  animals  is 
regarded  as  a  continual  struggle  after  a  perfect  adjust- 
ment That  is  the  ideal  by  which  the  whole  process  13 
explained.  And  it  is  possible  that  on  a  deeper  view  of 
evolution  the  meaning  of  the  process  might  be  seen  to 
have  a  still  more  profoundly  teleological  significance. 
So  at  least  Emerson  thought — 

"  Striving  to  be  man,  Ihe  worm 
Mounts  Ihrongh  all  Ihc  spires  of  lorm.* 
So  also  Aristotle  and  Hegel  thought'     But    however 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  essential  point  in  the  atgument  of  Prof, 
Hiuley'3  famous  Romanes  Lfchire  (Evdulion  and  Etkia).  But 
Prof.  Huxley  partly  obscurea  the  point  by  drawing  an  nnmJ  anti- 
thesis between  Ihe  processes  ot  nature  and  the  activilies  of  the 
moral  life.  Cf.  also  Principal  Lloyd  Morean'i  Habit  and  tmHrut. 
pp.  J71  and  335,  and  Selh'a  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  I, 

■  It  b  itiU  more  remarlable  (though  perliapa  not  k>  oontlstent)  tt 
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thia  may  ba  with  regard  to  animal  life,  and  to  the  life 
of  nature  generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  w« 
must  apply  leleological  ideas  in  Ethics.  Indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  explicitly  slated  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  moral  Vtfe /rom  behind  cannot  be 
of  much  avail.  We  must  explain  it  ralher  by  what 
lies  in  front  of  us,  by  the  ideal  or  end  that  we  have 
in  view.  How  this  may  be  done,  may  be  indicated 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  work  of  the  most  dis-  . 
tinguished  of  those  thinkers  in  recent  times  who  hava  d 
■ttempted  it — the  late  Professor  T,  H.  Green.  I 

511,  Green's  View  or  Ethics. — Green's  doctrine  is  1 
stated  in  his  great  work  entitled  Prolegomena /a  Elhks, 
probably  the  most  considerable  contribution  to  ethical 
science  that  has  been  made  in  England  during  the 
present  century."  Green  taught  that  the  essential 
element  in  the  nature  of  man  is  the  rational  or  spiritual 
principle  within  him.  Man  has  appetite,  as  animals 
have,  and,  like  them,  he  has  sensations  and  mental 
images;  but  these,  and  everything  else  in  man's 
nature,  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  reason. 
His  appetites  are  not  mere  appetites :  his  sensations 
arc  not  mere  sensations.  In  his  appetites  there  is 
•Iways  more  or  less  explicitly  present  the  conscious- 
ness  of  an  end — i.  e.  they  are  desires  and  not  mere  appe- 
tites.*    In  his  sensations  there  is  always  more  or  Ies» 

find  such  a  pronounced  materialist  as  Diihring  objecting  strongly 
to  the  Darwinian  attempl  to  explain  evolution  by  the  mere  struggle 
(or  eixistence,  and  urging  the  adoption  of  a  more  leleological  view 
See  his  Curtus  der  Philowfhie.  11.  iii 

I  The  account  of  Green's  doctrine  contained  in  Sidgwiclc's  Hiilaaj 
ttEOiia  (pp.  359-160)  is  unhappily  very  inadequate. 

I I  may  uy  that  Green  Menu  to  roe  to  exaggerate  the  extent  t*  I 
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explicitly  present  the  element  of  knowledge — t^  e.  they 
art-  perceptiona  and  not  mere  sensations.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  man  is  rational,  self-conscious,  spiritual. 
This  is  the  essential  fact  with  regard  to  man's  nature. 
Green  points  out,  indeed,  that  even  in  animal  life,  and 
even  in  inanimate  nature,  we  must  assume  the  presence 
of  a  rational  principle — just  as  Mr.  Spencer  points  out 
that  even  in  animal  life  there  is  present  the  principle  of 
adjustment.  But  in  nature  the  presence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  implicit  We  must  believe  that  it  is  there,  but 
it  is  concealed  or  imperfectly  manifested.  In  man  it  is 
explicit ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  becoming  explicit.  And 
the  significance  of  Ihe  moral  life  consists  in  the  con- 
stant endeavour  to  make  this  principle  more  and  more 
explicit — to  bring  out  more  and  more  completely  our 
rational,  self-conscious,  spiritual  nature.  How  ezaclly 
this  is  to  be  done,  Green  admits,  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer,  just  because  our  rational  nature  is  not  yet 
completely  developed.    The   moral   life  is  to  be  ex- 

which  animal  appeliles  art  transmuted  in  human  consdousneM. 
Perhaps.  Iiowever,  my  own  siaiement  above  (Book  I.,  chap.  i..  1 3) 
contains  anexags^ralion  on  the  opposite  side.  At  any  rate,  the  main 
point  here  is  that  Ihe  tsunce  of  man  consist*  in  hit  rational  nature, 
not  in  anything  that  he  tias  in  common  with  a  mere  animal  ( if  there 
is  any  mere  animal).  What  exactly  is  involved  in  the  consciousneta 
of  Ihe  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  is  a  difficult  question.  II  seemt 
atMurd  to  deny  them  perception.  It  is  hard  even  to  suppose  that 
they  are  without  perceptual  images.  Else  how  does  the  ox  know 
his  master's  crib  ?  How  does  the  bird  construct  its  nest  ?  There 
■evms  to  be  involved  in  such  cases  not  only  an  apprehension  of  the 
object  t)c(orc  Ihem  but  an  anticipatory  image  ol  what  is  at>out  to  be. 
And  indet<I  this  seems  lobercquircdeven  (or  Daruin's earth wonn* 
iVtgilabIt  MouUl.  char.  i>.).  But  all  this  lies  beyondourprescntsub- 
ii-rt.  Reference  m«y  lie  made  lo  Lloy.i  Mon^n'i  Animal  Lijt  anj 
IntttHgtmr  |e»peciilly  chapter  ii.),  to  Wundt's  Human  md  Anima/ 
FtjtKtkgf,  pp.  350- j66,  and  lo  Stool's  AfanfoJ,  pp.  364-366. 
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plained  by  its  end ;  but  as  we  have  not  reached  t 
end,  we  cannot,  in  any  complete  form,  give  the  ex- 
planation. Still,  we  can  to  a  considerable  extent  see 
in  what  way  our  rational  nature  has  been  so  far  de- 
veloped, and  in  what  direction  we  may  proceed  to 
develop  it  more  fully. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  Green's  point  of  view; 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  furnish  us  with  an  answer 
to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out — vis.  the  ques- 
Uon  how  we  are  to  determine  which  is  the  higher  and 
which  is  the  lower  among  our  universes  of  desire. 
Green's  answer  is — the  highest  universe  is  thai  which  is 
most  completely  rational.  The  meaning  of  this,  how- 
ex'er,  must  be  somewhat  more  fully  considered,  ; 
relation  to  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  already  tri« 
to  develop. 

§  12.  The  Tsuk  Self. — We  have  seen  that  there  areil 
a  great  number  of  universes  within  which  a  man  majfl 
)ive.     In  some  of  these  men  live  only  for  moments  a|9 
a  time :  in  others  they  live  habitually.     Some  of  th« 
are  universes  within  which  no  abiding  satisfaction  c 
be  found.     The  universe  of  mere  animal  enjoymenW 
is  of  this   nature.      Its  pleasures  soon  pall  upon  th« 
appetite.     In  others  we  find  that  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent resting-place.     Now  the  nature  of  the  universe 
within  which  a  man  habitually  lives  constitutes,  as  w« 
have  seen,  his  character  or  self      If  he  chances  1o  be 
led  into  some  other  universe  by  a  sudden   impulse 
or  unexpected  temptation,  the  mnn  scarcely  considers 
himself  to  be  responsible  for  his  actions  within  that 
universe.     He  says  that  he  was  not  himseif  vthta  be 
acted  so.      He  was  not  within  his  own  universe. 

But  there  is  no  limited  universe  within  which  fn 
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find  permanent  satisfaction.  As  we  grow  older,  we  get 
crusted  over  with  habits,  and  go  on,  with  little  misgiv- 
ing,  within  the  universe  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed.  Bat  if  the  universe  is  an  imperfect  one, 
we  are  not  without  occasional  pricks  of  conscience — 
£  e.  we  sometimes  become  aware  of  a  higher  universe 
within  which  we  ought  to  be  living, 

"Just  when  wc  are  safest,  there's  a  sunsel4ouch, 
A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  Koinc  one's  death, 
A  chonis^ndtng  from  Euripides — 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fean^ 
Ab  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  si.  a. 
To  rap  and  knock  and  enter  in  our  soul.*' 

On  such  occasions  we  begin  to  feel  lliat  even  in  the  life 
that  we  ordinarily  live  we  are  not  oumhes.  There  is 
a  want  of  permanence  in  our  habitual  universe,  just  as 
(here  is  in  those  into  which  we  &nd  ourselves  occa- 
sionally drifted  by  passion  and  ii.ipulsc.  Just  as  we 
do  not  feel  satisfied  in  these,  but  escape  from  them 
■S  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  declare  that  we  were  not 
ourselves  when  we  were  in  them ;  so  we  become  con- 
scious at  times  that  even  in  our  habitual  lives  there  is 
something  unsatisfying,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  frost 
of  custom  we  would  make  our  escape  from  these  also, 
and  declare  that  in  them  also  we  are  not  ourselves. 
Where,  then,  is  the  universe  within  which  we  should 
find  an  abiding  satisfaction  ?     What  is  the  true  self  i 

The  true  self  is  what  is  perh  aps  best  described  as  the 
lational  self.  It  is  the  universe  thnt  we  occupy  in  our 
moments  of  deepest  wisdotn  and  insight.  To  say  fully 
what  the  content  of  this  universe  is,  would  no  doubt, 
W  Green  points  out,*  be  impossible.     The  content  of 

1  Brownine— BuAiT^  Blousram's  Apohgf, 

•Pnttipmeiut  to  Etkta, }  388^  p.  310 
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da  universe  of  rational  insight  is  as  wide  as  the  un{> 
verse  of  actual  fact  To  live  completely  in  that  uni- 
verse would  be  to  understand  completely  the  world  in 
which  we  live  and  our  relations  to  it,  and  to  act  con* 
stanfly  in  the  light  of  that  understanding.  This  we 
cannot  hope  to  do.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour 
to  promote  this  understanding  more  and  more  in  our- 
selves and  others,  and  to  act  more  and  more  in  a  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  promotion  of  this  understand- 
ing.    So  to  live  is  to  be  truly  ourselves.' 

§  13.  The  Real  Mkanivg  of  Self-consistency. — From 
this  point  of  view  we  arc  better  able  lo  appreciate  the 
real  significance  of  the  Kantian  principle,  that  the 
•upremc  law  of  morals  is  to  be  self-consistent.  This 
law,  as  we  pointed  out,  seemed  to  supply  us  with  a 
mere  form  without  matter.  It  is  not  so,  however,  if 
we  interpret  the  statement  lo  mean  not  merely  that  wc 
are  to  be  seff-consi'slenf,  but  that  we  are  to  be  consis/erti 
wilh  the  sel/^.  e.  with  the  true  self.  For  this  principle 
has  a  content,  though  the  content  is  not  altogether  easy 
to  discover.  Kant's  error,  we  may  say,  consisted  in 
this,  that  he  understood  the  term  Reason  in  a  purely 
abstract  way.  He  opposed  it  to  all  the  particular  con- 
tent of  our  desires ;  whereas,  in  reality,  reason  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  world  which  it  interprets.  The  uni- 
verse of  rational  insight  is  the  universe  in  which  the 
whole  world — including  all  our  desires — appears  in  its 
true  relations.     To  occupy  the  point  of  view  of  reason, 

1  For  some  criticisms  on  the  idea  of  self-real iiation,  see  the  valu- 
able article  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  the  InUrnationat  Jaumalef 
Ethics.  Vol.  VI.,  no.  J.  Mr.  Taylort  objections  do  not  seem,  how 
ever,  to  tiear  upon  Ihe  ttieory  as  explained  atx>ve  and  u  developid.  ■ 
fa  Hie  followiDg  BooL 
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'Iherefore,  is  not  to  withdraw  from  all  our  desires,  and 
occupy  the  point  of  view  of  mere  formal  self-consist- 
ency ;  it  is  rather  to  place  aU  our  desires  in  their  right 
relations  to  one  another.  The  universe  of  rational  in- 
sight is  a  universe  into  which  they  can  all  enter,  and 
in  which  they  all  find  their  true  places.  Dirt  has  been 
defioedas  "matter  in  the  wrongplace"  :  somoralevil 
may  be  said  to  consist  simply  in  the  misplacement  of 
desire.  The  meaning  of  this  will,  it  is  hoped,  become 
somewhat  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

I  It  The  Real  Meaning  ov  HAPPrNEss. — ^Just  as  we 
are  now  better  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  o( 
the  categorical  imperative  of  self-consistency,  so  we 
ought  now  to  be  able  to  understand  more  fully  the  true 
significance  of  the  principle  of  happiness.  The  error 
in  the  conception  of  happiness,  as  formerly  interpreted, 
lay  in  its  being  thought  of  simply  as  the  gratification 
of  each  single  desire,  or  of  the  greatest  possible  sum 
of  desires.  We  now  see  that  the  end  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  systematisation  of  desire.  Now  happi- 
ness, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  distinguished 
from  transient  pleasures,  consists  just  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  realisation  of  such  a  systematic  content 
It  is  the  form  of  feeling  which  accompanies  the  har- 
monious adjustment  of  the  various  elements  in  our 
lives  within  an  iJeal  unity.  Happiness,  therefore,  in 
this  sense,  (hough  not,  properly  speaking,  the  end  at 
which  we  aim,  is  an  inseparable  and  essential  element 
In  its  attainment' 

S  IS.  Transition  to  Applied  Ethics. — We  have  now 
>  It  is  in  thli  lenM,  *■  Spinoza  saya,  thai  'tuppincM  [beaHludo] 
It  ngt  the  reward  of  virtae.  but  virtue  itselC.*— i  e.  it  is  an  »ii>ntlil 
MpMt  In  tb«  Utalnmenl  of  the  right  point  of  view. 
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soen,  in  a  general  way,  what  the  nature  of  the  moral 
ideal  is,  and  how  the  various  imperfect  conceptions  of 
this  ideal  find  their  place  within  what  seems  to  be  the 
true  one.  We  now  see,  in  short,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, what  is  the  true  signi&caiice  of  the  ethical  ought, 
Weseethat,  if  it  is  to  be  described  as  an  "imperative" 
at  all,  it  is  at  least  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  Is  apt  at 
first  to  be,  as  a  command  imposed  upon  us  from  with- 
out. It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  true 
self  within  us,  passing  judgment  upon  the  self  as  it 
appears  in  its  incomplete  development.  Conscience, 
from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  simply  the 
sense  that  we  are  not  ourselves  ;  and  the  voice  of  duty 
is  the  voice  that  says,    "To  thine  own  self  be  true." 

But  statements  of  this  sort  are  still  apt  to  seem  rather 
empty  and  unmeaning,  unless  we  can  bring  them  into 
some  sort  of  relationship  to  the  concrete  content  of 
life.  Accordingly,  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  con- 
sider the  way  in  which  the  concrete  moral  life  may  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  general  principle  which 
has  now  been  laid  down.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  in  such  a  book  as  this,  in  the  most  cursory 
and  superficial  fashion.  But  some  indication  of  the 
kind  of  way  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  a 
more  comprehensive  work,  may  at  least  be  found  sug- 
gestive and  helpful.  Before  we  proceed  to  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  exact  sense  in  which 
ethical  principles  are  capable  of  application  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  practical  life.  This  is  the  subject  of  th* 
following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE   AUTHORITY  OF  THE   MORAL   STAMIARD. 

§  1.  The  General  Probleu  of  Authority. — In 
■onsidehng  the  nature  of  the  moral  standard,  we  have 
Tiad  to  deal  incidentally  with  the  character  of  the 
authority  which  according  to  different  theories  is 
claimed  for  it.  But  it  seems  desirable  now  to  add 
something  on  this  particular  point.  As  the  moral 
standard  is  one  that  claims  the  absolute  devotion  of 
the  human  will,  it  is  evident  that  its  authority  must 
be  recognized  as  supreme  and  unquestionable ;  and 
we  have  accordingly  already  felt  ourselves  to  be 
justified  in  criticizing  certain  views  of  the  moral 
standard  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  no  adequate 
motive  for  obedience  to  the  principles  that  are  involved 
in  it.  This  defect  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  view 
which  rests  moral  obligation  on  the  law  of  G»d;  since 
the  mere  might  of  a  supreme  being  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  voluntary  obedience. 
The  same  defect  appears,  in  a  somewhat  different  form, 
in  the  theory  that  appeals  simply  to  the  process  of 
evolution  ;  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
moral  life  to  oppose  itself,  if  necessary,  to  the  natiiial 
tendencies  of  things.  The  consideration  of  such  ob- 
jection*, however,  leads  us  to  inquire  tii'^re  definitely 
,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  on  wliich  mora) 
rinciples  must  be  based. 
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5  2.  DiFFEBENT  KiNDs  OF  AUTHORITY. — In  dcali 
with  this  subject,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recur  to  the 
distinction  that  has  already  been  drawn  between  is, 
must,  Knd  ought.  A  certain  kind  of  authority  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  each.  Even  in  an  "is"  there  is  often  a 
compelling  power.  "  Facts  "  are  said  to  be  "  stubborn 
things."  Carlyle  was  particularly  fond  of  emphasizing 
the  absurdity  of  contending  against  actualities.  It 
would  be  futile  for  human  beings  to  endeavour  to 
train  themselves  to  walk  constantly  on  their  heads; 
and  many  other  actions,  not  on  a  surface  view  quite  so 
absurd,  may  be  equally  impossible.  If  a  man  offends 
persistently  against  the  general  conditions  of  health, 
his  sin  is  sure  to  find  him  out;  and  such  sin  may 
be  described  as  a  failure  to  recognize  the  existing 
circumstances.  But  even  in  such  instances  the  com- 
pelling power  is  perhaps  more  properly  to  be  described 
as  a  "must"  than  as  a  simple  "is."  We  do  not  in 
such  instances  perform  actions,  or  abstain  from  actions, 
in  mere  obedience  to  a  natural  tendency,  as  a  stone 
falls  to  the  ground,  or  as  an  animal  follows  its  instincts. 
Rather  we  do  or  abstain,  in  general,  with  a  certain 
foresight  of  the  incnnvenient  consequences  that  would, 
otherwise  result.  We  recognise  that  we  must  or  thati 
we  must  not.  We  do  not  simply  feel  impelled.  A  i 
better  illustiation  of  the  operation  of  the  simple  "  is" 
in  human  action  might  be  found  in  certain  conventional 
practices — in  rules  of  fashion,  local  customs,  profes- 
sional etiquette,  and  the  like.  The  "  correct  thing  "  in 
such  cases  means  little  more  thtn  what  the  "compact 
majority  "  does.  Particular  people  follow  the  custom, 
aa  a  sheep  folbws  its  leader.     Thty  do  things  simply 
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because  they  are  done.  But  even  in  such  cases  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  more  or  less 
explicit  consciousness  of  some  ground  for  the  action. 
It  is  done,  it  may  be,  from  fear  of  public  opinion,  or 
from  a  conviction  that  eccentricity  is  undesirable.  In 
the  former  case  (here  is  a  "must,"  in  the  tatter  an 
"ought."  On  the  whole,  a  careful  consideration  of 
such  cases  seems  to  show  that,  in  all  action  that 
is  diBtinclivcly  human  (as  opposed  to  animal  impulse 
or  instinct),  one  or  other  of  these  (a  "must"  or  aa 
"ought")  is  the  compelling  force. 

Now,  taking  the  "must"  and  the  "ought"  as  the 
two  great  moving  forces  in  human  action,  there  might 
be  some  convenience  in  limiting  the  use  of  the  term 
"authority,"  at  least  in  its  ethical  application,  to  the 
latter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  chiefly  used 
by  Bishop  Butler,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  give  it  a  clear  meaning  in  ethical 
literature.'  But  we  must  remember  that  the  term  is 
also  commonly  used  wilh  reference  to  the  "is"  and 
the  "must,"  as  well  as  the  "ought."  An  appeal  to 
"authority"  means  sometimes  simply  an  app>eal  to 
the  majority  of  views  that  have  been  expressed  on 
a  particular  point;  though  even  in  this  case  there  is 
generally  an  implied  conviction  that  the  people  whose 
views  are  referred  to  have  some  claim  to  be  heard, 
that  there  are  reasons  why  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
accepted  as  the  most  correct,  or  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  correct,  and  that,  if  their  views  diverge,  they 
should  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted     Again,  in  law 

'  B>i1lrr'i  second  Strvmi  aiM-J  be  jtfttnA  to  u  the  Itati  clMiiiimi  «• 
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and  politics,  the  "authority"  for  an  action  may  simply 
refer  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  or  the 
penalties  which  can  be  inflicted  in  connection  with  it. 
But  even  legal  and  political  powers  are  seldoni  legarded 
as  authoritative  without  some  degree  of  conviction  that 
they  represent,  on  the  whole,  justice  as  well  as  might. 
In  strictly  moral  matters,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  dear 
that  we  cannot  recognize  any  authority  that  is  merely 
of  the  nature  of  force.  But  the  more  fully  this  is 
recognized,  the  more  urgent  does  it  become  to  ascertain 
the  exact  nature  of  the  binding  power  that  is  contaii 
in  the  moral  standard. 

§  3.  Various  Views  of  Moral  Authohitv. — W< 
have  already  noticed  the  chief  theories  of  the  moral 
standard,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  incidentally  seen 
what  is  the  kind  of  authority  that  is  claimed  by  each. 
But  we  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different 
views  on  this  particular  point  more  deRnitely. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  authority 
claimed  for  the  moral  standard  is  either  that  of  an 
external  law,  that  of  an  inner  law,  or  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  an  end.  The  first  is  sccd 
in  vietvs  that  refer  us  to  a  law  of  God,  a  law  of  Nature, 
or  a  law  of  some  political  or  social  power.  The  second 
app^'ars  in  the  doctrine  of  a  law  of  conscience  or  reason. 
The  third  is  found  in  ihe  various  doctrines  that  set  up 
some  form  of  pleasure  or  perfection  as  the  end  of  action. 
But  the  nature  of  the  authority  does  not  always  cor^ 
respond  to  the  nature  of  the  standard.  It  is  possible 
to  maintain  that  the  criterion  of  right  is  of  one  kind, 
while  the  power  that  binds  us  to  its  pursuit  is  of 
aiio'her.     Thus,   Paley  r  girded  plea'^ure  as   Ihe  end; 
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of  action,  but  set  up  the  will  of  God  as  the  supreme 
authority  for  its  pursuit  And  Utilitarians  in  general 
distinguish  the  ultimate  end  from  the  sanctions  which 
bind  us  to  follow  it.  Similar  divergences  may  also  be 
fuund,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  some  other 
schools.  Thus,  Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  taken  the 
well-being  of  society  as  the  end,  but  the  "  moral  sense  " 
as  ihe  authority.  Acctirdingly,  it  seems  worth  while 
at  this  point  to  consider  the  diffc-reat  theories  of 
authority  a  little  more  in  detad. 

j  4.  The  Authority  of  Law,— We  have  already  in- 
dicated the  chief  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  view  which 
rests  the  authority  of  the  moral  principle  on  some  form 
ol  external  law — a  view  which  has  not  much   support 
from  ethical  theory,  but  a  great  deal  from  popular  con- 
viction.    We  have  traced  the  growth  from   customary 
^robbgation,  through  state  taw,   to  the  law  of  a  divine 
^B  commandment.       But    there    is    probably    no    type    of 
ethical  theory  in  modern  times  tliat  would  seek  to  rest 
moral  authority  exclusively  on  any  such  external  sources. 
There  have,  however,  been  several  attempts  in  modern 
ethics,  and  especially  tn  modern  English  ethics,  to  rest 
moral  obligation  to  a  large  extent  upon  a  legal  basis. 
In  recent  limes  this  tendency  has  been  specialty  charac- 
teristic of  the  Utilitarian  school,  with  whom  the  so-called 
"Sanctions"  of  morality  have  played  a  very  important 
p.irt.      These  Sanctions,  whether  in   the   rudimentary 
form  conceived  by  Paley,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  form 
^K.lct  forth  by  Bentham  and    Mdl,  are   external    forces, 
^Kcsrrying  an   authority  of  that   non-moral  kind  which 
^ntr   have   ch.iraeir-riscd   as  a   "  must."     Some   special 
^Hbti  III' ra-irn  I'f    h'S-  will  here  be  in  place. 
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y  §  S.  The  Sanctions  of  Morality. — This  term  has 
[been  introduced  inio  Ethics  in  consequence  of  the 
(strongly  jural  way  in  which  the  subject  has  frequently 
[ibeen  treated'  A  sanction  means  primarily  a  ratiCica- 
'tion.'  Hence  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  that  which 
,TBlifies  or  gives  force  to  the  laws  of  a  stale — i.e.  the 
||>unishment  attached  to  their  violation.  The  meaning 
lof  the  term  has  been  extended,  chiefly  by  Utilitarian 
■writers,  to  anything  that  gives  force  to  the  laws  of 
'Duty — t.e.  to  the  motives  by  which  men  are  induced 
'to  fulfil  their  obligations.  According  to  the  Utilitarian 
writers,  the  only  motives  are  fear  of  pain  and  hope 
of  pleasure.  And  the  pains  and  pleasures  may  present 
themselves  in  a  varitty  of  forms.  Thus,  there  is 
frequently  a  physical  pain  as  a  consequence  of  the 
^  violation  of  Duty.  Again,  there  are  the  pains  of  social 
disapproval,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  approbation  of 
cur  fellow-men.  The  pains  of  Hell  and  the  pleasures 
of  Heaven  have  also,  at  certain  periods  of  human 
faistory,  provided  motives  to  right  conduct.  Now,  if 
the  view  of  Ethics  indicated  in  the  present  handbook 
b  to  be  accepted,  all  this  is  not  of  much  ethical  im- 
portance. The  right  motive  to  good  conduct  is  the 
desire  to  realize  the  highest  end  of  human  life;*  and 

'  C/.  Sidpiieki  Histaiy  »f  Stkin,  pp  SlQ 
'      ■  S^.  "  The  Pmgmaiic  Suiciinn.''     It  \\  derived  from  the  Latia 
',  WW,  ind  meini  primuilj  "  ihe  act  of  bindine,"  or  "  Uial  wliKk 
■ervei  to  bind  a  inaa."     C/.  Benlbam  s  Prindflii  »/  AttraJi  amd  i-^if 
tati*n,  chap,  tit..  Kilt  to  t  <■- 

*  It  i*  tcandjr  necruaiy  lo  npeal  that  Ihii  motive  need  not  be 
'  ooDidoiulj  preieDt.  {Cf.  above,  p.  197  }  In  a  panicular  gv«]  maAt» 
I  ibe  motire  ia  a*  a  nile  limply  ih«  inlrml  in  aooe  paiticular  food 
••  W  ■cUevoiL      But  the  lUiimaie  juiiificaiioti  of  ow  ioteiMI  in  a 
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what  this  is  we  have  already  seen.  That  we  may  be 
moved  to  act  rightly  in  other  ways  is  a  fact  rather 
of  psychological,  historical,  or  sociological,  tlian  ol 
strictly  ethical  interest  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
of  some  importaace  for  jurisprudence,  education,'  and 
practical  politics.  Since,  huwever,  the  con ai deration 
of  these  external  motives  plays  a  prumtnent  part  in 
the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals,  some  further  remarks 
on  this  point  seem  to  be  called  for. 

If  the  theory  of  Universalistic  Hedonism  is  accepted, 
and  if  this  theory  is  made  to  rest  on  the  basis  ot 
Psychological  Hedonism,  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider tlie  motives  by  which  the  individual  is  lird  to  seek 
the  general  happiness.  His  primary  desire,  according 
to  this  view,  is  for  his  own  greatest  happiness  ;  and  he 
can  be  induced  to  seek  the  general  happiness  only  by 
being  led  to  see  that  the  conduct  which  leads  to  "  the 
p^atest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  is  in  the 
long  run  identical  with  that  which  leads  to  his  own 
greatest  happiness.  Now  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Sanctions  that  this  identity  is  shown.  As  Bentham 
puts  it,*  the  general  happiness  is  the  final  cause  of 
human  action ;  but  the  efficient  cause  for  any  given 
individual  ia  the  anticipation  of  his  own  pleasure  or 

pntkuUr  good  cQosutt  ia  the  Gict  th»i  it  U  ui  denif  nt  in  the  gcnenJ 
good  i  uid  aia  iaUxts.l  ia  ■  puticulu  good  requim  lici|UFniljF  Id  be 
■odifiwi  UK]  collected  hy  TcTerence  10  ihis. 

'  SkKcliont,  u  alrokdr  noted  (above,  p.  Jli)i  ut  of  use  u  helping; 
to  fonn  batnu  of  gooH  •illing  nnd  good  coniluct  {  ihiiugh  ihti  um- 
of  Ibem  ihould  be  pt^yaWy  de<.>ciued  lill  llie  nmruily  for  (he'ti 
diMppMtl  CJ.  Miu  Cillilaad'i  pa|>ei  un  "  ri»s»ie  uuJ  Pain  lu 
EdMMian,'  pp.  301-3. 

■  J'rimiflti  »fU»r4U  mi  l^g  'ItUn,  dup.  Ui. 
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pain.  "The  happiness  of  the  individuals,  of  ^ 
community  is  composed,  that  is,  their  pleasui 
their  security,'  is  the  end  and  the  sole  end  wh 
legislator  ought  to  have  in  view;  the  sole  st 
in  conformity  to  which  each  individual  ou| 
far  as  depends  upon  the  legislator,  to  be  m 
fashion  his  behaviour.  Gut  whether  it  be 
anything  else  that  is  to  be  dotie,  there  is  i 
by  which  a  man  can  ultimately  be  made  to 
but  either  pain  or  pleasure."  Accordingly,  B 
proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various  kinds  c 
and  pleasure  which  may  be  mad<;  to  serve  as  i 
to  the  adoption  of  those  forms  of  conduct  w 
is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  general  haf 
that  men  should  be  induced  to  follow.  These 
kinds  of  pain  and  pleasure  are  what  he  ca 
Sanctions. 

Bentham  enumerates '  four  classes  of  such  Sai 
which  he  calls  the  physical,  the  political,  the  mot 
the  religious.  If  the  pleasure  or  pain  comes  sii 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  is  not  attat 
our  actions  by  the  will  of  any  individual,  such  a 
of  motives  is  called  a  physical  sanction.  Th( 
following  from  drunkenness  are  an  example. 

'  Bentham  does  not,  ol  course,  mean  ihnt  ihe  principle  ol 
U  to  be  rFgnnlrd  as  an  independent  enH  in  oftdition  to  ple«9 
only  inentiou^  il  as  tbe  inilispensatile  Cuiiditiun  of  the  certiin 
tion,  and  fecundity  of  our  pleasures.  Cf.  his  Pn'ruiflti  ef  < 
Cede,  Pnrt  11.,  chap,  vii.  Of  all  the  principles  subnrdinite  I' 
there  va*  none  to  which  he  attached  so  much  importance  ai 
of  lecurity. 

'  Fri-tiflti  »f  Mcraii  and  Ltgiilalien,  chap.  iiL  Cf.  also  / 
^L*pd*ti«n,  chap,  tu.,  and  Sidgwick's  Hiilety  of  EthUi,  pp. : 
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the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  or  pain  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign  ruler  or  government, 
it  is  called  a  polUical  sanction  ;  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  Judicial  punishment.  If  it  is  attached  to  an 
action  by  the  will  of  individuals  who  are  not  in  a 
position  of  aulhorily,  it  is  called  a  moral  {popular) 
sanction ;  as  whtn  a  man  is  "  boycotted "  or  "  loses 
caste."  Finally,  if  it  is  attached  to  an  action  by  the 
will  of  a  supernatural  power,  it  is  called  a  religious 
sanction ;  as  in  the  case  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  or  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
the  representative  of  the  Divine  will  on  earth.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  Beniham's  own  examples.' 
"  A  man's  goods,  or  his  person,  arc  consumed  by  fire. 
If  this  happened  to  him  by  what  is  called  an  accident, 
it  was  a  calamity:'  if  by  reason  of  his  own  imprudence 
(for  instance,  from  his  neglecting  to  put  his  candle  out), 
it  may  be  styled  a  purishment  of  the  physical  sanction  ; 
if  it  happened  to  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  political 
magistrate,  a  punishment  belonging  to  the  political 
sanction ;  that  is,  what  is  commonly  called  a  punish- 
ment :  if  for  want  of  any  assistance  which  his  nnghbour 
withheld  from  him  out  of  some  dislike  to  his  moral 
character,  a  punishment  of  the  moral  sanction  :  if  by 
an  immeiliate  act  of  God's  displeasure,  manifested 
on  account  of  some  sin  committed  by  him,  or  through 
any   distraction    of   mind,   occasioned    by   the    dread 

'  Prmti'iti  tj  Jihrali  and  Ltgislalum,  cha|i.  iii ,  J  ix. 

*  In  this  ease,  of  coune,  it  is  nut  ■  taniiiim  it  all ;  lincc  i(  b  iMt 
reEStded  u  «  result  of  iny  pailicuUt  kind  o{  conduct,  *x»\  contcqucntly 
duet  not  UTTC  u  an  inducciDcat  to  the  kvoidance  of  uijr  puticuUr 
kind  of  condnct 
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of  such   displeasure,   a   punishment   of  the   religious 
sanction." 

J.  S.  Mill  accepted  all  these  sanctions,  but  character- 
ized them  all  as  "external";  and  held  that  we  ought  to 
recognize,  in  addition  to  them,  the  "internal"  sanction 
of  Conscience — i.e.  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  moral 
sentiments.*  All  the  other  sanctions  are  to  a  large 
extent  "physical"  Indeed,  Bentham  himself  says:* 
"Of  theae  four  sanctions  Ihi^  physical  is  altogether, 
we  may  observe,  the  groundwork  of  the  political  end 
the  moral ;  so  is  it  also  of  the  rehgious,  in  as  far  as  th« 
Utter  bears  relation  to  the  present  hfe.  It  is  included 
in  each  of  those  other  three.  This'  may  operate  in  any 
case  (that  is,  any  of  the  pains  or  pleasures  belonging 
to  it  may  operate)  independently  of  them*:  none  of 
them  can  operate  but  by  means  of  this.  In  a  word, 
the  powers  of  nature  may  operate  of  themselves;  but 
neither  the  magistrate,  nor  men  at  large,'  can  operate, 
nor  is  God  in  the  case  in  cjuestlon  supposed  to  operate, 
but  through  the  powers  of  nature,"  What  Mill  calls 
the  "internal"  sanction,  on  the  other  hand,  docs  not 
rest  on  physical  conditions,  but  is  purely  psychological 
or  Bubjective;   though  the  particular  way  in  which  it 

■  CftilUariaiiiim,  ehap.  iU.,  p.  41  ifq. 

*  PriitcifUt  »f  AttraU  and  Ltgiiialim,  chtp.  Ui.,  {  ri. 
'  The  phyticil  luiction. 

*  Tbe  DthcT  three  unctiooi. 

'  II  miehl  be  urged  [hat  the  moni  tuictioD  •omttimn  laka  dw 
fcnn  limpl]'  of  an  exprevjon  of  Dpimon.  The  fear  o(  adveite  pobtie 
opiokni  ii  oflCTi  one  of  the  ilioitgeit  famu  of  thu  iancnon.  But  I 
HppOM  fieolhsm  would  lay  that  ereo  in  thii  < 
the  opinion  taliei  place  ' '  through  the  powers  of 
Tibiaticw  of  toiiiid  or  light. 
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is  developed  is,  no  doubt,  affected  by  the  external 
environment  in  which  our  lives  are  passed.' 

Though  this  sanction  is  distinguished  by  Mill  as 
"  internal,"  yet,  in  a  sense,  it  is  just  as  external  as  the 
others.  All  may  be  called  interna],  since  all  involve 
the  subjective  experience  of  pain,  actual  or  prospective. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  are  external,  in  the  sense  that 
the  pain  is  connected  with  some  law  not  definitely 
recognised  as  the  law  of  our  own  being.  If,  however, 
Conscience  is  definitely  regarded  as  the  law  of  our 
nature,  it  ceases  to  be  merely  of  the  nature  of  a 
sanction,  and  becomes  a  real  moral  authority.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  it  is  conceived,  Ibr  instance,  by 
Bishop  Butler.* 

§  6.  The  Authority  of  Conscience, — The  force  of 
conscience,  from  Mill's  point  of  view,  lies  simply,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  its  sting,  in  its  power  of  making 
itself  a  nuisance.     The  Intuitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  Prafuiot  Sidgwick  notes  {^Histtty  ef  Elhiti,  p.  143,  lutt)  ihu  eren 
Benlhxm.  in  gne  ur  his  leUen  to  Dumont,  refen  tepuilcly  lo  wluLt  ne 
onlinaiil}'  called  moral  >cDlimeiits  u  "  ifmpatbetic  uid  vitipctbetic 
■tncTtoni.''  II«  Ihus  panly  «nticipated  Milt  But  there  U  do  officUl 
recognition  of  these  auctions  in  his  published  wiilings.  The  rcaion  i* 
proliahlj  Ihkt  BcDtham  had  a  lupreme  contempt  Tor  *uch  ijnipiahetic 
and  anliiMlhetic  »niiiiicnls.  See  his  PhtteipUt  tf  Marali  and  LigUim- 
fwa,  chkp.  ii.,  %  »,  talt. 

'  An  excellent  kCcounl  of  the  Sutctions  will  be  fband  in  Powlcr't 
Pr^rtiiivt  MtraHty.  chaps.  I  and  li  Cf,  also  Sidgiiick'.  Mitkfdt  if 
Slhia.  Book  II.,  chap,  v.,  and  concluding  chapter ;  and  Muiibatd't 
Eltmaili  ef  Ethics,  pp.  101-4.  It  should  be  observed  thai  the  ii«e  of 
tetms  is  not  quite  uniform.  Bentham's  Political  Sanction  is  someiimei 
de»cfil«i|  as  the  Itgal  Sanction  ;  and  hii  Moral  or  Popular  Sanction  is 
rrequrnily  detcribcd  a>  the  Ssrial  Sincii'-n  ;  while  the  tenn  " Mtral 
Saaction'  ik  reserved  for  Milli  Inleiaal  Sanction.  This  ue  of  tb« 
Uraw  letmi  piefetable  to  Bentham's. 
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represent  conscience,  in  general,  as  having  an  authority' 
which  is  independent  of  any  such  power.  The  altitude 
of  Butler  on  this  point  is  particularly  striking.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  he  represents  man's  nature  as  a  con- 
stitution, in  which  conscience  is  the  supreme  authority. 
"Thus  that  principle,"  he  says,'  "by  which  we  survey, 
and  either  approve  or  disapprove  our  own  heart, 
temper  and  actions,  is  not  only  to  be  considered  as 
what  is  in  its  turn  to  have  some  influence— which  may 
be  said  of  every  passion,  of  the  lowest  appetites — but 
likewise  as  being  superior,  as  from  its  very  nature 
manifestly  claiming  superiority  over  all  others,  inso- 
much as  you  cannot  form  a  notion  of  this  faculty, 
conscience,  without  taking  in  judgment,  direction, 
superin tendency.  This  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea,  that  is,  of  the  faculty  itself;  and  to  preside  and 
govern,  from  the  very  economy  and  constitution  of 
man,  belongs  to  it.  Had  it  strength  as  it  has  right, 
had  it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority,  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world."  "But  allowing,"  he 
says  again,'  "that  mankind  hath  the  rule  of  right 
within  himself,  yet  it  may  be  asked,  'What  obligations 
are  we  under  to  attend  to  and  follow  it?'  I  answer: 
it  has  been  proved  that  man  by  his  nature  is  a  law  to 
himself,  without  the  particulnr  distinct  consideration  of 
the  positive  sanctions  of  that  law ;  the  rewards  and 
punishments  which  wc  feel,  and  those  which  from  the 
light  of  n-ason  we  have  ground  to  believe,  arc  annexed 
to  it.  The  question  then  carries  its  own  answer  alon^ 
with  it.  Your  obligation  to  obey  this  taw  is  its  being 
the  law  of  your  nature.    That  your  conscience  approves 

'  StrmtH  IL  •  Stmum  III. 
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of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  ol  action,  is  itself  alone 
an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself 
to  shew  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural 
guide." 

If,  however,  we  ask  more  definitely  what  is  lh( 
nature  of  the  authority  of  conscience,  it  seems  impose 
sibic  to  give  any  clear  account  of  it  without  reference 
to  the  idea  of  an  end.  Butler  himself,  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  nature  of  its  authority,  compares  it  with 
that  which  belongs  to  "reasonable  self-love."  "  Sup- 
pose a  brute  creature,"  be  says,  "by  any  bait  to  be 
allured  into  a  snare,  by  which  he  is  destroyed.  He 
plainly  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature,  leading  him  to 
gratify  his  appetite :  there  is  an  entire  correspondercc 
between  his  whole  nature  and  such  an  action  :  such 
action  therefore  is  natural.  But  suppose  a  man,  fore- 
seeing the  same  danger  of  certain  ruin,  should  rush 
into  it  for  the  sake  of  a  present  gratification,  he  in  this 
I  fatstance  would  follow  his  strongest  desire,  as  did  the 
'  brute  creature:  but  there  would  be  as  manifest  a  dis- 
proportion between  the  nature  of  man  and  such  an 
action,  as  between  the  meanest  work  of  art  ;  which 
disproportion  arif^es,  not  from  considering  the  action 
singly  in  itself,  or  in  its  cousrqurnces,  but  from  com- 
parison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  the  agent.  And  since 
such  an  action  is  utterly  disproprrtionate  to  the  nature 
of  man,  it  is  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense 
unnatural ;  this  word  expressing  that  disproportion. 
.  .  .  Thus,  without  particular  consideration  of  eon- 
■cieoce,  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  suptrior 
t  ofone  inward  principle  to  another ;  and  see  that 
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there  really  is  this  natural  superiority,  quite  distinct  ' 
from  degrees  of  strength  and  prevalency."  But  it 
seems  clear  that  the  authority  which  Is  claimed  for 
reasonahle  self-love  in  this  instance  rests  on  the  idea 
of  an  end.  It  would  be  unnatural  for  us  simply  to 
follow  our  appetites  and  instincts,  like  brute  beasts, 
because  we  have  definite  ideas  of  ends  that  we  pursue, 
and  know  the  means  that  may  be  expected  to  secure 
them.  If  the  authority  of  conscience  is  of  this  nature,  it 
is  not  the  authority  of  a  blind  faculty,  but  the  authority 
of  reason  itself.  This  view  is  not  definitely  brought 
out  by  Butler,  but  appears  quite  distinctly  in  Kant. 

\  7.  The  Authority'  of  Reason. — Kant  is  the  writer 
who  has  most  explicitly  accepted  reason  as  the  only 
ultimate  authority  in  the  moral  life,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  school  of  modern  idealism.  But 
in  reality  the  same  authority  was  adopted,  though  in 
a  somewhat  less  explicit  form,  by  nearly  all  the  Greek 
moralists,  and  especially  by  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  Stoics ;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  by  the 
Cartesians  and  by  some  of  our  own  British  writers 
And,  in  recent  times,  there  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if  any  ultimate  authority 
is  to  be  fodnd  for  the  moral  life  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
found  in  rea<ton.  Even  Utilitarianism,  as  represented 
by  Sidgwick,  Gizycki,  and  others,  has  come  round  to 
this  view.  The  only  flourishing  school  at  the  present 
time  which  does  not  accept  this  position  is  the  school 
of  biological  evolution  ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  excep- 
tion that  proves  the  rule,  since  writers  of  this  school 
deny  in  general  that  any  ultimate  authority  ca 
Ibund  for  the  mo'al   life  at  all.     According  to  I 
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morality  has  merely  2  de  facto  justification,  and  the 
development  of  the  species  may  transform  and  even 
abolish  it.  Simmel,  for  instance,  represents  moral 
principle  simply  as  the  will  of  the  "compact  majority." 
It  ia  the  dominant  tendency  ot  what  "is,"  not  ma 
"ought"  or  even  a  "must."  A  moral  scepticism  of 
this  i(itid  seems  to  be  the  only  real  alternative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  authority  of  reason. 

§  8.  The  Absoluteness  of  the  Moral  Authoritv. — 
It  is  apt  sometimes  to  seem  as  if  the  authority  of  the 
moral  standard  becomes  k-ss  absolute  the  more  it  is 
refined  and  made  slriclty  moral.  A  few  written  nJea, 
whether  of  a  state  or  of  some  divine  law-giver,  seem 
to  carry  a  direct  and  indisputable  authority,  especially 
if  they  are  sanctioned  by  heavy  penalties,  such  as  the 
prison  or  the  gallows  or  hell  fire.  Hence  writers  who 
are  specially  desirous  of  enforcing  moral  principles, 
such  as  Carlyle,  tend  to  throw  them  into  the  form  of 
divine  commandments,  and  to  emphasize  the  penalties 
for  their  neglect.  In  comparison  with  such  laws,  a 
simple  injunction  to  do  what  is  reasonable,  because  it 
is  reasonable,  seems  weak  and  ineffective.  Even  Kant's 
"  categorical  imperative  "  carries  no  terrors  with  it ;  for 
the  sling  of  conscience  may  be  suppressed.  And  stiH 
less  does  there  seem  to  be  any  strong  binding  force  in 
such  an  idea  of  ao  end,  as  we  have  sought  to  put 
forward  in  the  present  Uanual.  The  realization  of  a 
ratiaoal  universe  seems  strahgely  remote;  and,  if  we 
fail  to  realize  it,  there  seems  no  immediate  prospect 
that  we  shall  be  flogged  or  burnt  or  jeered  at,  or  suffer 
any  Miious  dctrimeot  to  mind  or  body  or  estate. 
Wben^  tluD,  is  the  authwity  of  this  standard  7 
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But  no  one  who  truly  realizes  to  hinisdf  what  tl 
standard  means,  is  likely  to  argue  in  this  way.  Soi 
illustrations  from  similar  cases  of  development  ma] 
serve  to  show  that  the  moral  authority,  in  its  highest' 
form,  is  stronger,  not  weaker,  than  it  was  in  its  more 
primitive  modes  of  presentment.  A  child  who  is  set 
to  draw  simple  lines  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher, 
or  to  learn  the  alphabet  and  elementary  combinations 
of  letters,  may  appear  to  be  under  a  strict  authority, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  great  artist  or  poet 
enjoys  unbounded  liceme.  But  is  this  really  so? 
Has  the  word  of  the  master  anything  like  the  con- 
straining force  on  the  cliild  that  the  ideal  of  beauty 
has  on  the  artist  or  poet  ?  The  one  law,  no  doubt,  is 
simple  and  definite,  and  carries  with  it,  perhaps,  an 
ex[>licit  reward  or  punishment.  The  other  may  be 
hard  to  detine,  impossible  to  exhaust,  and  it  may  have 
no  reward  but  the  joy  of  cifaiion,  no  penalty  but  the 
pain  of  failure.  Yet  surely  it  is  on  the  great  artist 
that  the  sternest  necessity  is  laid.  Again,  the  duty  of 
a  patriolic  soldier  may  be  simple  and  obvious :  he  has 
but  to  do  or  die,  as  his  officers  may  bid.  The  du^ 
of  a  patriotic  statesman  is  far  more  corjipltx.  He  has 
to  consider,  amid  the  tangle  of  surrounding  cundiiions, 
what  is  hkcly  in  the  end  to  be  to  the  highest  interest 
of  his  country  ;  and  often  a  clear  answer  is  nowhi 
to  be  found.  Yet  surely  no  statesman  who  is  trui]^ 
patriotic  would  feel  the  obligation  to  be  any  less  real 
than  that  which  is  laid  on  the  simplest  soldier.  Rather, 
the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake  must  render  it 
vastly  greater.  So  we  may  say  of  conduct  in  general. 
The  more  we  advance  in  the  development  of  the  moi 
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life,  the  less  possible  does  it  become  to  point  to  my 
single  rule  tlial  seems  to  carry  its  own  authority  with 
it,  to  any  law  that  stands  above  us  and  says  categori- 
cally, You  must  do  ihia.  What  we  find  is,  more  and 
more,  only  the  generaJ  principle  that  says.  You  ought 
to  do  what  you  find  to  be  best.  And  what  is  btst  may 
vary  very  much  in  its  external  Torm,  and  even  in  its 
inner  nature,  with  changing  conditions.  But  this  does 
not  in  any  way  destroy  the  absoluteness  of  the  moral 
standard.  It  still  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  we 
are  bound  to  choose  what  is  right  "  in  the  scorn  of 
consequence,"  though  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  us  to 
say  at  any  given  point  what  precisely  is  right.  The 
authority,  indeed,  must  come  home  to  us  with  a  far 
more  absolute  power,  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  our 
own  law,  than  when  we  regard  it  as  an  alien  force. 

This  much,  however,  is  true:  that,  as  moral  principles 
cease  to  be  laws  of  a  state  or  of  a  di\-ine  lawgiver  or 
of  a  definite  voice  of  conscience  within  us,  it  becomes 
all  the  more  important  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
concrete  content  of  the  moral  life.  A  few  generalities 
will  no  longer  suffice  for  our  guidance.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  we  find  with  reference  to  the  advance  of  all  the 
more  distinctively  human  sciences.  In  Economics,  for 
instance,  scientific  treatment  began  with  the  formu- 
lation of  a  few  simple  "  laws,"  and  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  what  is 
really  wanted  is  a  concrete  study  of  the  facts  of  the 
economic  system.  In  the  case  of  Ethics,  the  science 
was  to  a  large  extent  established  on  the  right  lines  at 
a  comparatively  early  point  in  its  develupment  by 
—Azistotle;  but,  both  before  and  after  his  time,   there 
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have  been  constant  efforts  to  introduce  an  unreal 
simplLlication  by  appealing  to  some  rigid  abstract 
sUndard.  The  significance  of  the  work  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  recent  school  of  development  has  lain  largely 
in  bringing  us  back  again  to  the  more  concrete  point 
of  view  of  Aristotle.  In  the  following  Book  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  value  of  this  point 
of  view  in  enabling  us  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more 
important  problems  of  the  moral  life.  Before  we 
proceed,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  life 
in  the  concrete,  it  seems  desirable  to  raise  the  gem 
question  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  practit 
The  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
moral  standard  varies  a  good  deal  with  different  theories 
of  its  nature ;  and  accordingly  it  seems  desirable  at 
this  point  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  thia 
BubjecL 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THK   BZARING   OF  THIOBV  ON   PKACTICX. 


§  1,  DuTERENT  Views.  — As  I  have  already  indicated, 
there  are  different  views  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
eitent  of  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  on  the  practical 
life  of  mankind.  According  to  some,  the  aim  of  Ethics 
is  practical  throujjhout  According  to  others,  il  is  a 
purely  theoretical  study,  wilh  just  as  little  direct  bear- 
ing on  practical  life  as  astronomy  or  chemistry  or 
metaphysics.  Others,  again,  steer  a  middle  course, 
and,  while  holding  that  its  aim  is  not  directly  practical, 
yet  believe  thai  it  has  important  practical  bearings, 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  clear  to  us  the  ideal  involved  in 
life.  As  examples  of  the  directly  practical  treatment  of 
Ethics,  we  may  refer  to  most  of  the  earlier  thinker?  up 
to  Plato,  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  to  the  Mediseval 
Casuists,  lo  Benthara  and  most  of  the  modem  Utilita- 
rians, and  on  the  whole  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  This 
view  corresponds  also  to  what  is  probably  the  popular 
conception  of  the  subject.  Most  men  expect  that  an 
ethical  teacher  will  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do  ; 
and  the  common  phrase  "  the  Ethics  of—"  (  Gambling, 
Compeliliiin,  Controversy,  &a)  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  a  statement  of  the  right  altitude  to  be  adopted 
with  reference  to  certain  departments  of  action,  Th« 
more  purely  theoretical  view  is  to  some  extent  repre- 
nted  by  the  effort  of  Spiooza  to  treat  morals  after  Iks 
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manner  of  Geonietry.  It  seems  also  to  be  th«  view 
taken,  though  in  somewhat  different  senses,  by  various 
recent  writers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
Simmel,  and  perhaps  Mr.  F.  II.  Bradley  and  Mr.  B. 
Bosanquet, '  and  one  or  two  others.  The  middle  course^ 
however,  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  great  writers 
on  the  subject,  from  Aristotle  downwards  ;  i.  e.  theas 
writers  have  treated  the  subject  theoretically,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  clearly  indicated  its  bearings  upOD 
the  concrete  moral  life. 

Now,  the  view  which  we  ought  to  take  on  this  point 
depends  largely  on  the  general  theory  of  Ethics  which 
we  adopt.  Some  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  nature  of  our  theory  affects  its  bearing  on  practice 
may.  consequently,  be  here  in  place. 

§  S,     RkLATIOK  of   DlPTERENT  ViEWS    TO    THl   VaKIOUS 

Ethical  Theories. — From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Moral  Sense  School  the  bearing  of  ethical  theory  upon 

■  Sinunel's  views  are  to  be  found  especially  in  his  Einletiimg  in  di» 
Moraheaanschafl,  ToL  L,  p.  iii,  and  vol  ii.,  pp.  408,  ^ig,  Ac.  Mr. 
Bradley's  most  forcible  slatements  on  this  point  arc  lo  t>e  found  in 
his  EthUal  Studies,  ppi  174-5.  ""^  •"  hii Priaeiples  o/Logic,pp.  247-t. 
For  some  criiicisms  on  the  ilatements  there  given,  I  may  refer  to 
the  Iitlimational  Journal  of  Elhks,  voL  liL,  Nol  4,  pp.  507  »iq.  ;and 
tolhepaperbyMr.  Hastings  Rastidall  on  "  The  Limits  of  CMuistrir* 
in  the  same  Journal,  voL  iv,  Na  4,  pp.  45J  tqq.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  vol 
i».,  Na3,  pp.  ifo-i73,&c.  II  isprobable,  however,  thai  Mr.  Bradley^ 
Itatements  are  Intended  only  as  an  emphatic  protest  agjunst  tlieop> 
posite  extreme  of  those  who  Ihink  that  ethical  science  should  IcU 
OS  directly  what  we  ought  in  particular  to  da  At  any  rale,  there  (a 
(round  for  thinking  Ihjt  Mr.  Bradley  no  longer  holds  to  thQeslreoM 
position  indicated  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  In 
•everal  others  lhrouj;hout  Ihc  Efhical  Sfudirs.  Prom  tevetal  iuB- 
cations  In  the  wrilinfiB  of  Mr,  BnunqucC.  however,  it  wonld  appear 
that  he  adheres  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Bradley ;  but  t  am  n 
swm  ihM  he  haa  tiver  given  any  Ucar  ftlatfturnl  of  his  poftiUciL 
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fmctical  life  would  be  exceedingly  slight  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Ethics  is  on  substantially  the 
same  fooling  as  jtsthetics.  Now  it  will  be  generally 
allowed  that  esthetic  theory  ■  has  very  little  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  cultivation  of  taste  or  the  production  of 
works  of  art.  Of  course  a  bad  theory  does  sometimes 
corrupt  the  taste  of  a  generation,  and  a  good  theory 
may  help  to  set  it  right.  But  the  influence  of  esthetic 
theory  in  this  way  is  probably  not  much  grenter  than 
that  of  particular  views  on  astronomy  or  biology  might 
be.  All  knowledge  affects  practice,  but  not  all  know- 
ledge guides  it ;  and  on  the  whole  aesthetic  theory  does 
not  guide  taste  or  artistic  production.  Similarly,  if 
morality  were  simply  dependent  on  a  kind  of  intuitive 
taste,  the  theory  which  expounded  the  nature  of  this 
taste  would  not  have  much  effect  on  practical  life,  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  indirect  way.  In  like  manner, 
it  is  ItTie  of  most  intuitional  theories  of  morals  that,  if 
they  are  accepted,  the  bearing  of  Ethics  on  practical 
life  must  be  of  the  slightest  description.  If  we  know 
what  is  right  by  an  irsliiiclive  perception,  or  by  any 
other  kind  of  direct  insight,  the  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  this  insight  can  bring  nothing  to  light  which  is 
not  already  involved  in  the  practice  of  mankind.  A 
rational  theory,  like  that  of  Kant,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  Hert,  and  elsewhere,  I  nndersland  xsUwtic  theory  to  be  con- 
cerned wUb  Ihesludy  of  (tie  Beautiful  (whilher  found  in  Nature  or 
in  Art).  Some  writers  regard  jCslhetica  rather  u  the  theory  of 
■ilistic  produdion.  In  so  far  as  there  isanysuch  theory,  it  would 
more  nearly  rejemblc  Ethics.  Bui  I  think  it  la  better  to  regard 
£slhelics  as  concerned  with  the  apprehension  of  the  Beautiful 
rather  than  wllh  il*  creation.  On  Ihe  c4hcr  hand,  the  moral  life  \\ 
fn»D  the  nature  ol  Ibii  caie,  nccx»aarily  treated  a*  a  creative 
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would  seem  to  leave  more  scope  for  practical  appUca* 
lion  ;  for,  though  [he  rational  principles  recognised  by 
such  a  theory  arc  implicil  in  the  ordinary  conscious- 
ness of  mankind,  yet  the  making  of  them  explicit  would 
bring  them  into  greater  clearness,  and  so  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  considerabli;  influence  upon  practice 
It  is  the  Utilitarian  theory,  however,  which  lends  itsell 
most  directly  to  practical  application.  According  to 
this  view  there  is  a  definite  end  (the  greatest happinesa 
of  the  greatest  number)  to  be  aimed  at  in  life ;  and 
human  beings  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  this  end  in 
view  in  their  ordinary  actions,  except  in  a  very  vague 
and  blundering  fashion.  Hence  it  would  be  the  aim  of 
ethical  theory,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  bring  tbcend 
to  light  and  to  consider  the  means  best  adapted  for  its 
attainment  This  would  apply  also  toany  view  (such 
as  that  of  Socrates),  according  to  which  there  is  Gomo 
ascertainable  end  (some  summum  bonum),  to  which 
human  life  ought  to  be  directed,  whether  this  end  b« 
described  as  Happiness  or  in  any  other  way.  Finally, 
if  we  adopt  the  view  of  developmenl,  we  arenaturally 
led  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position  with  reference 
to  the  applicability  of  ethical  theory  to  practice.  Of 
course  if  any  one  were  to  take  the  view  that  the  process 
of  development  is  inevitable  and  not  open  to  criticism, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  the  application  of  theory 
to  practice  from  this  point  of  view,  any  more  than 
from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  Intuitionism.  If  there 
are  absolute  laws,  either  of  the  nature  of  intuitive  com- 
mands or  of  ineviiat>le  natural  forces,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  moral  life  is  determined,  the  science  of 
Ethics  can  only  stand  by  and  admire  them.  NoW] 
there  are  some  evolutionists  who  appear  to  take 
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view.  But,  In  general,  the  view  taken  by  those  wh© 
adopt  the  theory  of  development  is  that  the  develop- 
ment, at  least  in  Us  higher  phases,  is  capable  of  re- 
flective guidance,  and,  in  fact,  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  reflection.  Hence,  while  thinkers  of  this 
school  would  be  chary  of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  life 
by  a  reference  to  some  abstract  end,  taken  up  without 
regard  to  the  process  of  its  development,  they  would 
yet  be  ready  to  study  this  process  of  development  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  adequate  to  the  ideal 
that  is  involved  in  it;  and  this  reflective  criticism  might 
be  expected  to  have  a  considerable  influence  on  prac- 
tical life. 

t  These  general  statements,  however,  are  onlyroughly 
true;  and  we  must  now  Irj'  to  explain  them  aome- 
.what  more  accurately  in  relation  to  the  most  im- 
portant theories, 
§  S.  The  Intuitionjst  View. — According  to  the  In-  , 
tuitionist  view,  we  apprehend  immediately  that  cer- 
tain lines  of  action  are  right  and  others  wrong.  On 
tiie  most  stringent  interpretation  this  means  that  there 
can  never  be  any  real  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  "An  erring  conscience  is  a  chimera."  The 
study  of  moral  principles  cannot,  therefore,  lead  us  lt» 
any  truth  which  was  not  known  before;  and  scien- 
tific Ethics  is  simply  an  intellectual  luxury.  This 
stringent  view,  however,  has  seldom  been  taken  by 
Intuitionists.  They  have  generally  believed  that 
Conscience  can  be  to  some  extent  educated.  They 
have  also  sometimes  held  that  even  intuitive  moral 
principles  may  come  into  collision,  and  that  reflection 
is  required  in  dealing  with  such  cases  of  conflict 
Cuulitrjr  is  rot  unlcnown  among  Intuitional^ 
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Again,  I  have  pointed  out  that,  according  to  thtf 
view  of  the  more  rational  Intuition ista  '  (i^  e.  those 
represented  by  the  line  of  thought  extending  from 
Cudworth  to  Kant),  the  function  of  Ethics  would 
naturally  be  rejjarded  as  more  directly  practical; 
since  the  principle  of  morals  is,  from  this  point  ol 
view,  one  that  is  capable  of  reflective  analysis.  It 
should  bo  observed,  however,  that  Kant  himself  did 
not  regard  Ethics  as  being  practical  in  this  sense. 
For,  though  Kant  held  that  the  Categorical  Imperative 
is  capable  of  reflective  analysis,  yet  he  also  held  that 
it  is  so  simple  and  obvious  in  its  application,  that  it 
is  used  by  ail  rational  beings,  without  the  needofi«- 
flective  analysis.  In  fact,  it  was  Kant  who  put  foi^ 
ward  the  dictum  that  "an  jrring  conscience  is  A 
chimera."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Kant  alsO; 
held  that  there  are  no  real  cases  of  moral  confiit 
and  that,  consequently,  casuistry  is  an  absurditjFi| 
The  laws  of  duty  are  absolute,  and  admit  of  no 
ceptions,  Kant,  indeed,  is,  from  thi^  point  of  vieWf 
quite  the  most  stringent  of  all  Intuit! on ists.  Ib' 
general,  however,  it  is  true  that  those  who  accept 
rational  principle  as  their  standard  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  reflective  analysis  from  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

g  4.  Thk  Utilitakiak  Viiw. — From  the  Utilitarian 
point  of  view,  the  moral  life  is  conceived  as  directed 
towards  a  definite  end — vi'u.  the  attainment  of  pleasure, 
and,  more  definitely,  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
of  all  sentient  creatures.  So  far,  then,  as  this  end 
can  be  precisely  determined,  and  the  means  to  its 
attainment  definitely  ascertained,  it  would  be  post)* 
i  1/  Ihcy  aa  to  be  aHeilji'ai^iMx&aia.    l^eeabove,  chap^  llL,|lft 
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ble  to  calculate  what  course  of  action  fs  the  best  under 
any  assignable  conditions.  "Hie  taslc  of  Ethics  would 
thus  become  a  quite  directly  practical  one.  But,  even 
from  the  Utilitarian  standpoint,  this  view  is  subject  to 
considerable  qualification.  Even  theUtilitarians  hardly 
conceive  that  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Ethics  tO 
invent  a  morality  for  mankind.  It  would  be  unfair, 
at  any  rate,  to  attribute  so  crude  a  misconception  to 
any  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  ideas  of  the 
school.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  particular,  has  expressly  guard- 
ed against  it,  by  the  statement  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  results  of  the  moral  experience  of  mankind 
to  the  Nautical  Almanack  which  is  nscd  in  navi- 
gation. He  explains  tiiat,  all  through  the  course  of 
human  life,  men  have  been  testing  the  consequences 
of  various  lines  of  action,  and  the  results  of  this 
experience  arc  summed  up  in  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  The  ethical  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
"plain  man,"  finds  his  Almanack  already  calculated, 
and  only  requires  to  use  it.  Mill  conceives,  however, 
that  these  calculations  have  been  somewhat  roughly 
made,  and  have  not  been  carried,  so  to  speak,  to 
many  places  of  Decimals.  The  ethical  philosopher 
will  endeavour  gradually  to  revise  and  extend  them. 
Dropping  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  moral  truths  which,  from  the  Utilitarian  point 
of  view,  may  be  accepted  as  embodying  the  best  ex- 
perience of  the  race  ;  but,  since  the  race  has  not  been 
consciously  guided  by  Utilitarian  considerations,  it 
has  not  always  summed  up  its  results  quite  accurately 
In  the  moral  precepts  that  have  come  to  be  recognised 
as  binding.  The  finer  distinctions  have  been  blurred, 
and  the  more  remo*e  consequences  f^ored.     K«ctfj^ 
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reflection  on  Ihe  moral  end  may  enable  us  lo  intro- 
duce considerable  corrections  into  the  judgment  of 
common-sense  morality. ' 

§5.  Thb  EvottrriONiST  ViKW, — AVhen  thus  qualified, 
the  Utilitarian  view  on  this  point  is  not  substantial!/ 
different  from  that  commonly  adopted  by  the  Evolu- 
tionists— at  least  by  those  who  take  a  definitely 
teleological  view  of  the  process  of  development 
From  this  point  of  view,  as  from  that  of  Utilitarianism, 
there  is  a  definite  end  in  view,  thoug'h  it  may  be  an 
end  that  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  formulate^ 
The  greater  complexity  of  tlie  end,  however,  tends  to 
introduce  grcat^-r  r.;ic',-!l  -inty  with  respect  to  the  best 
means  to  its  attainment;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  idea  of  development  brings  with  it  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  fruits  of  past  experience,  as  embodied 
in  the  traditions  and    intuitions  of   the    race.     The 

'C/.  Fowler  and  Wilson's  PnncifUs  of  Morals,  Part  L,  pp^  iiS-t^ 
"  What  is  most  of  ail  imporUnI  lo  the  practital  moralist  is,  that  hi*- 
tory  wilt  {amiliarise  him  wilh  llic  idea  of  development  or  evolution, 
■hewing  him  that  Instiluliotii  or  habits  are  not  accidental  in  their 
origin,  or  mere  devices  of  thu  le^lalor ;  that  Ihcy  have  grown  up 
(or  the  most  part  by  virtue  of  tendencies  in  human  nature  modi&ed 
and  directed  by  external  circumstances,  and  that  these  tendencies 
•hould  be  understood  by  all  who  acek  lo  direct  Ihem.  This  an. 
•ideralioD  will  teach  ua  the  precaution  necessary  in  dealing  with 
prevalent  ideas  and  customs,  and  prevent  us  from  making  alterarla 
to  modify  them  without  due  preparation.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  by 
studying  the  circumstances  in  which  moral  Ideas  or  rules  had  Iheiir 
Origin,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  see  whether  they  are  •oitabte  to 
the  present  condition  of  mankind,  or  whether  the  necessity  for 
them  has  ceased.  History,  in  short,  enables  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Ihe  present :  it  enables  ui  to  some  extent  lo  anUcipale 
the  future,  and  the  knowledge  which  it  supplies  is  an  indispennblA 
condition  of  all  wise  attempts  at  moral  and  social  improvement* 
II  is  thus  that  the  careful  Utilitarian  recognises  the  necessity  ol  Um 
■tody  of  the  actual  aaane  of  concrete  moral  develo|)meiit, 
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Evolutionist  is,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  less  prone 
than  the  Utilitarian  is  to  imagine  that  it  is  possible 
by  reflection  to  introduce  definite  improvements  into 
the  morality  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  perhaps  shown  himself  more  ready  than  most  to 
suggest  practical  conclusions  ;  but  this  is  not  so 
much  because  he  thinks  it  possible  to  improve  upon 
the  results  of  experience  as  because  he  thinks  that  the 
experience  of  the  race  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  quite  definite  intuitions  as  to  natural 
rights,  &Q..  though  the  perversity  of  the  human  race 
leads  it  very  frequently  to  neglect  these  intuitive 
truths.  But  Mr.  Spencer's  views  on  this  point  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  consistent. 

There  are,  however,  as  ive  have  seen,  other  writers 
of  the  Evolutionist  school  who  do  not  hold  that  it  is 
possible  to  formulate  any  definite  end  to  which  the 
process  of  development  may  be  regarded  as  tending. 
According  to  these  writers,  there  is  a  gradual  process 
of  Evolution,  and  various  forms  of  moral  action  and 
moral  judgment  arise  in  the  course  of  it ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  clear  account  of  its  ultimate  goal 
It  must  be  taken  simply  as  we  find  it ;  and  the  forms 
of  action  and  of  moral  judgment  must  be  taken  along 
with  the  rest  The  study  of  Ethics,  from  this  point  of 
HTievv,  is  simply  a  part  of  the  wider  study  of  Psychology 
Mnd  Sociology,  and  hence  is  simply  a  study  and  in- 
-  terpretation  of  facts.  This  is  the  view,  in  particular, 
of  Dr.  Simmcl,  who  ridicules  the  attempts  of  what  he 
calls  the  Monistic  Moralists  to  give  an  account  of  any 
single  principle  by  which  the  moral  life  is  guided.  It 
is  merely  a  struggle  of  opposing  forces,  and  the  result- 
ing  moral  system  expresses  nothing  but  the  tendeacica 
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reflection  on  the  moral  end  may  e< 
duce  considerable  corrections  into  . 
common-sense  morality.' 

§6.  The  Evolutionist  View. — Wher 
the  Utilitariaa  view  on  this  point  js 
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"compact  majority."  But  this  is  not  so  mucl) 
a  theory  of  Ethics  as  a  theory  of  its  Jmpossibilily.  In 
80  far,  however,  as  such  a  view  is  taken,  ethical  theory 
would  have  no  practical  application,  just  as  it  has  none 
according  to  the  purely  Intuitionist  view.  When  we 
enter  the  region  of  absolute  Law  as  the  foundation  of 
morals — whether  it  be  that  of  God,  of  Conscience,  of 
Reason,  or  of  a  blind  struggle — we  are  beyond  the 
possibility  of  regulative  principles  based  on  an  ideal 

§6.  The  Idealistic  View. — How  does  the  matter 
stand,  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more 
idealistic  theory  of  development?  From  this  stand- 
point the  process  of  development  is  conceived  in  a 
more  distinctly  teieological  fashion  than  it  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  biological  evolution ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  end  in  view  is  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  define,  The  unfolding  of  the  capabilities  of 
mankind,  the  realisation  of  the  rational  Universe — 
phrases  such  as  these,  though  they  have  a  quite  defi- 
nite and  intclliijiltie  meaning,  hardly  serve  to  furnish 
us  with  a  clear-cut  end  to  the  attainment  of  which 
definite  means  m:iy  lie  adopted.  If  such  an  end  were 
not  one  that  is  naturally  and  inevitably  adopted  by 
mankind,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  to  impose  it 
upon  them-  Besides,  as  the  ideal,  from  this  point  of 
view,  is  not  thought  of  as  an  external  end,  but  as  th« 
unfolding  of  the  essential  nature  of  mankinct  wc  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  unfolding  itself  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  human  history.  If  this  view  is 
correct,  the  ideal  would  be  found  in  human  life  by  Ute 
psychologist  and  the  sociologist,  as  well  as  by  the 
student  of  Ethics  ;  the  difference  being  that  the  former 
we  not  specially  concerned  with  it,  and  &nd  it  only  as 
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one  fici  among  others,  white  the  student  of  Ethics 
makes  it  his  special  business  to  examine  it  From  the 
point  of  view  of  idealism,  therefore,  more  than  from 
most  others.  It  must  be  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  Ethics  to  invent  a  new  morality  for  the 
world.  If  it  were  not  true  that  "morality  is  the  nature 
of  things,"  no  amount  of  reflection  could  ever  make  it 
BO.  At  the  same  time,  this  ought  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  the  student  of  Ethics  accepts 
the  world  as  he  finds  it.  Like  the  poet,  he 
'  Looks  al  all  things  as  Ihey  ar« 
But  through  a  kind  of  glorj' ' 
He  looks  at  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  which  is 
developing  through  it.  Taking  the  world  as  it  stands 
at  any  particular  time,  wc  do  not  find  that  It  is  a 
homogeneous  whole.  It  is  a  struggling,  developing 
process,  in  which,  as  the  Persians  put  it,  there  is  a 
continual  conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahrlman.  Light 
and  Darkness.  The  student  of  Ethics,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Idealism,  is  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of 
this  struggle.  He  looks  for  the  evidence  of  the  triumph 
of  Light.  In  what  direction  this  triumph  will  come, 
he  will  hardly  undertake  to  prophesy  ;  but,  in  his 
study  of  life  and  history,  of  the  contest  between  the 
Family  and  the  State,  Individualism  and  Socialism, 
Law  and  Freedom,  the  ideals  of  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  Greeks,  he  is  interested  to  watch  not  simply  the 
direction  in  which  at  any  time  things  arc  moving,  in 
the  swaying  to  and  fro  of  opposing  forces,  but  rather 
in  trying  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  movement, 
i.e.  its  bearing  upon  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  ideal 
which  it  involves.  To  study  it  in  this  way  is  at  tht 
Mme  time  to  criticise  it 
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There  are  thus  two  sides  in  the  idealistic  view 
Ethics.  On  the  one  hand,  it  looks  to  the  eiperience 
of  mankind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  looks  (o  the  ideal 
Without  the  former  it  would  be  empty  ;  without  the 
latter  it  would  be  blind.  And  on  the  whole  all  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  have  kept  their  eyes  upon  both  aspects.  But 
some  writers  have  tended  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  The  typical  instances  of 
the  two  methods  are  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Plato  seems, 
at  least  'o  the  superficial  view,  to  be  perpetually  con- 
structing ideal  Republics  and  ideal  types  of  life,  with 
but  little  reference  to  the  concrete  facts  of  human 
development'  Aristotle,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  seem ^— 
again  to  the  superficial  view — to  throw  aside  the  ideal 
as  not  -pairir  xnl  xnjTAi/  iv$pamo,  and  lo  concentrate  bla 
attention  upon  the  virtues  and  institutions  of  the  Greek 
State,  as  he  found  it  beside  him.  Hegel,  in  more 
modem  times,  has  seemed  to  lend  himself  to  both 
forms  of  misunderstanding.  Some  have  regarded  him 
«s  a  father  of  revolutionists,'  who  created  a  world  ont 
of  his  inner  consciousness,  without  regard  to  fact  and 
history  ;  others  have  scoffed  at  him  as  an  upholder  of 
the  status  quo,  who  simply  accepted  the  world  as  he 
found  it.)     But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  cluldien ; 

>  That  Plato  was  not  i  mere  dreamer  of  dreams,  but  a  tme  inter- 
preler  of  Ihe  moral  life  of  his  lime,  is  well  brougtil  out  by  Heed  ta 
bii  Hislory  of  Philotofky  and  Phik<to!hy  of  ttighL 

■  The  Socialists  and  Nihilists  used  lo  be  fond  of  clajmiiic  Hefd  M 
(heir  founder.    They  seem  to  have  abandoned  this  view  now. 

*  Friea  laid  of  Hegel  that  his  poliljcal  views  were  ([TOWn  *  not  tai 
the  garden  of  science,  but  on  the  dunghill  of  Krvility.*  In  wob»- 
wliat  the  same  way  Gocihe  was  called  Ihe  Friend  d  the  pomn 
Hut  be  {,Fratn4  4a  BaUhenden),    The  confuiion,  in  tbe  mm  «( 
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'  and  the  opposition  between  these  different  aspects  of 
truth  is  wholly  superficiaL  The  ethical  idealist  lakes 
the  world  as  he  finds  it ;  but  he  takes  it  to  bring  out 
its  significance,  and  so  to  criticise  It.  He  brings  an 
ideal  to  bear  upon  it,  but  the  ideal  is  ona  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  facts  themselves.  The  seeming  opposi- 
tion is  a  real  identity  ;  and  Aristotle  is  not  the  enemy 

Lef  Plato,  but  his  interpreter. 

m     §  7.  Summary  of  Risl-lts. — On  the  whole,  then,  we 

r  Me  that  there  are  three  views  of  the  way  in  which 
Ethics  bears  on  practical  life  : — 

(i)  There  is  the  view  that  it  has  essentially  no 
bearing  upon  it  at  all.  This  is  the  view  of  the  more 
extreme  Intuitionlsts,  whether  perceptional  or  rational ;  ■ 
of  those  evolutionists  who  believe  that  no  end  can  be 
discovered  in  the  process  of  development ;  and  perhaps 
also  of  a  few  idealists. 

(1)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  is  directly  practical 
This  is  the  view  chiefly  of  the  Utilitarians,  but  partly 
also  of  all  those  who  think  that  some  definite  end  can 
be  formulated  for  manlcind,  which  h  not  involved  in 
the  process  of  human  development  itsel£ 

(3)  There  is  the  view  that  Ethics  has  for  its  primary 
function  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  moral  life 
In  relation  to  the  ideal  that  is  involved  in  it,  and  that 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  a  criticism  of  it  The 
third  of  these  views  is  of  course  the  one  that  is  here 

Hegel,  arises  mainly  fran  not  appreciating  his  distinclion  between 
(he  Actual  llVirUich)  and  Ihe  EiistenL  He  held  Ihal  the  Actual  is 
Rational,  but  he  meanl  by  the  Acliial.  not  what  (sal  any  time  foond 
^■tlne.bul  the  undertyingsplrit  by  which  the  movement  of  history 
r  b  carried  oa    II  is  the  business  of  Ethics  to  bring  this  dearly  to 
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adopted ;  and,  in  the  light  of  what  has  now  been 
the  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  on  the 
essentially  normative  character  of  ethical  science  may 
perhaps  become  more  intelligible. 

§  B.  CoKPARisoN  BETWEEN  Ethics  AND  LoGic — Perhapi 
a  comparison  between  Ethics  and  Logic,  from  thii 
point  of  view,  may  help  in  some  degree  to  make  my 
meaning  clearer.  The  essential  similarity  between 
these  two  sciences  has  been  already  indicated.  Now, 
it  is  possible  to  lake  different  views  of  Logic,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  particular  science,  just 
as  it  is  possible  to  take  different  views  of  Ethics,  in  ita 
bearing  upon  practical  life.  It  may  be  held  that  it  is 
the  business  of  Inductive  Logic  to  lay  down  the  rules 
to  be  observed  by  the  particular  sciences  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature.  This  is  on  the  whole  the  view 
suggested  by  Mill,  just  as  on  the  whole  the  corre- 
sponding view  of  Ethics  is  suggested  by  him.  Or 
again,  such  a  Logic  as  that  of  Hegel,  in  which  the,  ideas, 
of  Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  dc,  are  dealt  with  in 
their  relationship  to  one  another,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  (and  has  been  supposed  to  be)  an  effort  to  deduoa 
these  ideas  d  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  way 
in  which  they  emerge  in  our  experience.  Such  views 
of  Logic  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  view  of  Ethics 
according  to  which  it  is  its  business  to  invent  a  system 
of  morality.  But  most  logicians  would  now  admJt 
that  the  methods  of  the  sciences  have  to  be  first  dis- 
covered by  the  sciences  themselves,  and  that  the  ideas 
used  by  them  {Quantity,  Substance,  Cause,  Ac),  could 
never  be  known  by  us  if  they  did  not  inevitably 
emerge  in  the  course  of  our  experience.  So  also  it 
$«em»  to  be  true  that  the  content  of  the  moral  iU» 
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daveloped  in  the  course  of  human  experience,  and  does 
not  wait  for  the  science  of  Ethics  to  invent  it. 

But  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Logic  simply  accept 
the  methods  of  the  sciences  as  it  finds  Ihcm,  and  simply 
arrange  the  ideas  of  which  the  sciences  make  use  f 
This  view  also  seems  to  be  incorrect  Logic  seeks  to 
bring  out  the  significance  of  those  methods  and  ideas, 
and  to  test  their  validity.  In  this  ivay  it  at  once 
justifies  them  within  their  proper  sphere,  and  brings 
out  their  limitations.  It  does  not  invent  ideas  and 
methods  for  the  sciences,  but  it  certainly  criticises  those 
that  it  finds,  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  of  trulh  and  con- 
sistency which  it  finds  in  them.  So  with  Ethics.  It 
does  not  invent  the  Family  and  the  Slate,  or  the  ideas 
of  Love  and  Truth,  or  the  laws  about  Life  and  Pro- 
perty. Still  less  does  it  seek  to  overturn  these  ideas 
and  institutions.  It  finds  them  in  the  concrete  world 
with  which  it  deals ;  and  it  seeks  to  understand  them 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal  of  human  development,  to 
which  they  have  reference.  It  thus  at  once  shows 
their  significance,  and  indicates  their  limitalions.  For 
the  "  plain  man  "  such  an  institution  as  the  Family  or 
Private  Property  is  apt  to  seem  an  eternal  and  inviolable 
'£ict  in  the  moral  life;  and,  if  he  is  taught  to  doubt 
libout  this,  by  being  shown  that  they  have  had  a 
history,  and  have  not  always  existed  in  the  form  in 
which  they  now  appear,  he  is  apt  to  become  confused, 
and  to  think  that  the  significance  of  those  elements  in 
human  Ufe  has  been  destroyed.  The  slmfent  of  F.lhics 
should  be  able  to  see  the  significance  ninl  vn!uo  of  such 
institutions,  while  at  the  snme  time  he  is  able  to  put 
in  their  proper  place  as  elements  in  a  whole.     It 
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'b  In  this  form  of  critical  insight  that  the  study  of  Etblci 
has  practical  value. 

I  S.  The  Treatment  op  Applied  Ethics. — Id  the 
light  of  those  observ aliens,  we  ate  now  able  to  proceed 
to  the  treatment  of  Applied  Ethics.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  concerned  with  the  pure  theory,  i.  e.  with  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  or  ideat 
Now,  a  treatise  on  Ethics  frequently  contains  nothing 
snore  than  the  discussion  of  this  point ;  and,  if  our 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  standard  had  been  some- 
what different  from  what  it  is,  this  might  possibly  have 
■ufSced  for  our  purpose.  If  we  had  adopted  an  in- 
tuitional view,  there  could  have  been  hardly  any 
Applied  Ethics  to  deal  with.  If  we  had  adopted  a 
Utilitarian  view,  the  applications  would  have  consisted 
In  working  oul  the  Calculus  in  various  directions  ;  and 
however  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  this  might  be,  the 
general  principle  of  it  at  least  would  have  been  so 
-obvious,  that  we  might  fairly  have  been  dispensed  frorrt 
the  working  of  it  out.  But  for  any  one  who  adopts  the 
point  of  view  of  development  a  treatment  of  Ethics 
Which  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  concrete  pro- 
cess of  development  in  the  light  of  the  ideal  principle 
involved,  wouldbeHllleshort of anabsurdily.  Hence, 
this  part  of  the  subject  has  generally  been  a  prominent 
one  with  those  writers  who  adopt  the  point  of  view 
of  Development  It  is  so,  for  instance,  with  Aristotle, 
in  whose  Nicomachean  Ethics  the  concrete  life  of  the 
citizen  is  sketched  with  considerable  fulness,  and  who 
seeks  to  complete  the  subject  by  a  consideration  of  the 
State  and  Education  in  his  treatise  on  Politics.  It  is 
'•0  also  with  Hegel,  whose  chief  work  on  Ethica  ( 
I 
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Philosophy  0/ Right)  13  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
the  concrete  moral  lif& 

In  dealing  with  this  concrete  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  student  must  guard  against  two  possible  miscon- 
ceptions, which  have  perhaps  already  been  sufficientl]r 
indicated,  but  which  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  and  em< 
phasize  once  more. 

(i)  It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
concrete  elements  of  the  moral  life  are  to  be  extracted 
by  some  sort  of  alchemy,  out  of  the  general  principle. 
The  task  of  Ethics  would  indeed  be  a  hard  one  if  it  had 
to  invent  the  moral  life  as  well  as  to  interpret  it  But 
happily  there  were  some  good  men  in  the  world  before 
tiicre  were  books  on  Ethics ;  and  even  now  that  many 
books  have  been  written,  Heaven  help  the  hapless 
mortal  who  gets  his  ideas  of  the  moral  life  from  them  1 
We  can  learn  what  the  moral  life  is  by  living  it,  and 
there  is  no  other  way.  It  is  only  after  it  has  been  lived 
that  the  science  of  Ethics  can  step  in,  and  explain  what 
it  means.  No  doubt  in  thus  explaining  it,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  criticising  it ;  and  a  moral  life  that  has  been 
sulijcctcd  to  criticbm  (like  a  book  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism)  is  not  quite  the  same  thingasit  was 
bcfor&  But  the  student  must  altogether  clear  his  mind 
of  any  sort  of  notion  that  may  linger  in  tt,  that  in  the 
chaptera  which  follow  a  brand-new  moral  life  is  to  be 
unfolded  before  his  wondering  eyes.  Even  a  treatise 
on  medical  science  does  not  teach  us  to  breathe  with 
our  ears.  We  learn  to  breathe  before  we  study  physi- 
ology or  hygienics,  and  to  live  before  we  study  Ethics; 
and,  on  the  whole,  after  we  havestudied  them,  breathe 
and  live  very  much  as  we  did  before.  We  learn  such 
things  by  action  and  ezperieoce.     If  a  man  is  "a  £d<^ 
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or  a  physician  at  forty,"  It  is  certain  that  he  is  a  muff' 
a  moralist  at  a  still  more  tender  age;  and  the  refleo 
tive  analysis   of  life   can  only  teach  him  to  do  a  littls 
more  carefully  and  exactly  (it  may  be,  only  a  little  more 
pedantically)  what  in  the  main  he  did  before. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  must  equally 
guard  against  the  opposite  misconception,  that  in  stud;^ 
ing  the  content  of  the  moral  life  we  regard  it  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Sociology.  To  the  student 
of  Sociology  the  immoral  life  is  on  the  whole  as  intei^ 
esting  as  the  moral  life  {Simmel  says  '  it  is  more  so),  and 
degeneration  is  as  interesting  as  development.  For  u^ 
on  the  other  hand,  life  is  interesting  only  in  the  lighl 
of  its  ideal.  We  do  not  care  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what 
it  signifies.  Hence  also  our  method  of  treatment 
different  We  do  not  aim  at  a  statement  of  the  couisa 
through  which  the  moral  life  has  passed  in  the  che- 
quered career  of  its  history,  but  rather  at  an  account 
of  its  most  significant  aspects.  In  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  it,  we  might  perhaps  be  led  to  arrange  it,  after 
the  manner  of  Hegel,  in  the  order  of  its  dialectical 
development.  But  in  an  introductory  account  like  the 
present  a  somewhat  less  systematic  arrangement  may 
suffice. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  now  had  enough  of  these  pr*" 
liminary  observations  and  warnings.  Let  us  plunge^ 
as  best  we  can,  into  our  account  of  the  concrete  moral 
life. 

y  Ste  Intemationat  Jaamalef  Ethics.  Vol  11!.,  na-t.    So  also  !a 
physiology  and    psychology,   pathological  states  are  often 
■Qligtitemiig  than  those  tliat  are  oonoal 
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H  1 1  Tmi  Social  Self.- 
«elf  13  the  rational  selt 
stand  what  this  means, 
add  that  the  true  self 


BOOK  in. 

TH£  MORAL  UFZ- 


THB  SOCIAL  twrrt. 


■We  have  seen  that  the  true 
We  must  now  try  to  under- 
Aiid,  first  of  all,  we  have  to 
ial  self.    Up  to  this  point 


the 


we  have  spoken  of  the  individual  almost  as  if  he  might 
be  an  isolated  andindependent  unit.  But  every  individ- 
ual belongs  to  a  social  systen:i.  An  isolated  individual 
is  even  inconceivable.  Aristotle  said  truly  that  such  a 
being  must  be  "either  a  beast  or  a  god."'  Such  a 
being  could  have  no  ideal  sel£  He  must  either  have 
realized  his  ideal  like  a  god,  or  have  no  ideal  to  realize 
likeabeasL  For  our  ideal  self  finds  its  embod'ment 
in  the  life  of  a  society,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
it  is  kept  before  us.  Not  only  so,  but  even  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  ideal  seems  to  demand  a  society.  For 
to  have  a  perfectly  rational  self  would  involve  that  our 
universe  should  have  a  perfectly  rational  content 
Now  the  only  possible  universe  with  a  rational  content 
•eems  to  be  a  universe  of  rational  beings.  Hence  we 
>  Pohlta.  I.  U.  14 1  ~  He  who  ii  unable  l<  live  in  sociely,  or  who  ha* 
no  need  becaiue  he  U  aufficieal  for  hinud^  murt  ba  aitlMt  a  bMM 
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must  go  even  beyond  the  saying  of  Aristotle,  and  sa; 
that  even  a  God  must  be  social.  Even  a  God  im 
have  a  rational  universe  in  relation  to  Himself,  am 
must  consequently  create,  or,  in  Hegelian  phrase, 
go  out  of  Himself  into  a  world  of  rational  beings. 
But  this  is  perhaps  too  abstruse  a  subject  to  be  more 
than  hinted  at  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  it  is  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men  that  we  find 
our  ideal  life.  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether, there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."'  The  "  I  " 
or  ideal  self  is  not  realized  in  any  one  individual,  but 
finds  its  realization  rather  in  the  relations  of  persons  to 
one  another.  It  embodies  itself  in  literature  and  art, 
in  the  laws  of  a  state,  in  the  counsels  of  perfection 
which  societies  gradually  form  for  themselves. 

§  S.  Society  a  Umitt. — Society,  therefore,  must  berc- 
garded  as  a  unity — in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  u 
an  organic  unity.  The  parts  of  it  are  necessary  toeach 
other,  as  the  parts  of  an  animal  organism  arc  ;  and  it 
is  in  alt  the  parts  in  relation  to  one  another,  rather  than 
in  any  one  of  them  singly,  that  the  true  life  is  to  be 
found.  "We  are  members  one  of  another."  The  ideal 
life  of  one  requires  others  to  complement  it,  and  it  is 
by  mutual  help  that  the  whole  develops  towards  per- 
fection.    This  we.shall  see  more  fully  in  the  sequel* 

>  I  do  not  mean  to  impty  Itiat  lliis  )a3ring  was  originally  intended 
to  bear  Itie  sense  here  ascribed  (o  it  But  I  think  it  has  frequenlljr 
been  used  by  religious  men  lo  express  tliat  consciousness  of  unity, 
and  of  elevation  into  a  higher  universe,  which  arises  when  anumtxr 
d  men  gather  together  in  a  common  spirit  and  with  a  oommon  aim 
for  the  advancement  of  llieir  moral  lives,  CKff'ord'a  "tribaJ  (elf* 
coalainia  similar  idea.    (Sec  above  p.  115.) 

*See  sections  11  and  ti  t>elow.    The  present  taction  is MUadai 
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§  3.  Egoish  and  Altruish. — This  fact  leads  us  to  in- 
troduce a  certain  modificaliou  into  the  view  of  the 
moral  life  that  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present 
point  We  have  spoken  of  liie  great  end  of  the  moral 
life  as  self-realization.  But  since  an  individual  is  a 
member  of  a  social  unity,  his  supreme  end  will  be  not 
simply  the  perfecting  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  To  a  great  extent  the 
one  end  will  indeed  coincide  with  the  other.  Yet  there 
appears,  at  least  ^nmi  yjc/e.  to  be  a  certain  possibility 
of  conflict.  NottT  when  we  seek  simply  our  own  in- 
dividual ends,  this  attitude  is  caWed  £goism  ,■  while 
the  term  Altruism  is  used  to  denote  devotion  to  the 
ends  of  others.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  consider 
the  precise  relation  of  these  (wo  attitudes  to  one 
another. 

§  4,  Mr,  Spenckr's  Conciliation. — A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer, '  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  a  con- 
ciliation may  be  effected  between  the  two  attitudes. 
He  points  out  that  either  of  them,  if  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, is  self-destructive.  If  every  one  were  to  seek 
only  his  own  ends,  this  would  be  a  bad  way  of  secur- 
ing the  ends  even  of  any  one  individual.  For  each 
one  stands  frequently  in  need  of  help.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  every  one  were  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  good  of  others,  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  good  of 
others.  For  if  each  one  neglected  himself,  he  would 
deteriorate  in  his  abilily  to  help  others.  This  point  is 
worked  out  in  a  very  interesting  way  by  Mr,  Spencer, 

>  Dabi  of  Ethics.  chapsL  xl  and  siv.  Cf.  Steptteft  Science  of  Ethia, 
dwp.  *l.  Dewey**  Outlines «]  ElHia,  pp  T^'i  ^<^  Muiitiead'aa 
tUnttnttoJ  EikieSipii.  16(-^ 
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and  Incomes  to  the  conclusion  that  what  w«  should  ' 
aim  at  is  neither  pure  Egoism  nor  pura  Altruism,  but  a 
compromise  between  them.      He  thinks  also  that  tho 
more  completely  society  becomes  developed,  the  mora 
will  the  two  ends  tend  to  become  JdenticaL 

§  5.   SZLT- REALIZATION    THROUGH     S ELF-SACRIFICE. — ^Tho 

truth  seems  to  be,  however,  that  there  is  even  less 
opposition  between  £g:oism  and  Altruism  than  that 
which  Mr,  Spencer  recognizes.  We  can  realize  the  true 
self  only  by  realizing  social  ends.  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  negate  the  merely  individual  self^  which,  as 
we  have  indicated,  is  not  the  true  se!£  We  must  reaK 
ize  ourselves  by  sacrificing  ourselves.'  The  more  fully 
we  so  realize  ourselves,  the  more  do  we  reach  a  uni- 
versal point  of  view — ;'  e.  a  point  of  view  from  which 
our  own  private  good  is  no  more  to  us  than  the  good 
of  any  one  else.  No  doubt  it  must  always  be  neces* 
sary  for  us  to  take  more  thought  for  our  own  individual 
development  than  for  that  of  anyone  else;  because 
each  one  best  understands  his  own  individual  needs, 
and  has  the  best  means  of  working  out  hia  own  nature 
to  its  perfection.  But  when  this  is  done  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  whole,  it  is  no  longer  properly  to  be  de- 
scribed as  Egoism.  It  is  self-realization,  but  it  is  self- 
realization  for  the  sake  of  the  whole.  In  such  aelf- 
realization  the  mere  wishes  and  whims  of  the  private 
self  have  been  sacrificed,  and  we  seek  to  develop  oui* 
selves  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  thesameendsas  those 
in  which  and  for  which  wo  seek  to  develop  others. 
When  we  live  in  such  a  spirit  as  thb,  tho  opposition 
between  Egpism  and  Altruism  ceases.     We  seek  neitbcx 


>Cf  QaM^Bteet,  pp.aio-aA 
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our  own  ^ood  simply  nor  the  good  o!  othen  tlmplj, 
bul  the  good  both  of  ourselves  and  of  others  sa  mem* 
bera  of  a  whole.  Looking  at  the  matter,  therefore, 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  might  be  better  to  describe 
the  ultimate  end  aa  the  realization  of  a  rational  uni- 
verse, rather  than  as  self-realization. 

§  6.  Ethics  a  Part  o?  Polttics. — We  must  recognize, 
in  short,  that  man  is,  as  Aristotle  expressed  it,  "  a  po- 
litical animal,"  ■  and  that  Ethics  cannot  be  satisfacto- 
rily treated  cicept  as  a  part  of  Politics — ('.  e.  as  a  part 
of  the  study  of  Society,  Our  duties  and  our  virtues 
ere  at  every  point  dependent  on  our  relations  to  one 
another.  This  fact  was  more  clearly  recognized  by 
eomeof  the  ancient  Greek  thinkers  than  it  has  been 
bymanyin  modem  times — for,  in  modem  times,  partly 
on  account  of  the  influence  of  Christianity.' we  have 
come  to  think  more  of  tlie  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  way  in  which  Ethics  was  regarded  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

5  7.  Plato's  Vrew  or  Ethics. — Plato  was  so  strongly 
Impressed  with  the  social  nature  of  man.  and  with 
the  necessity  of  studying  his  life  in  relation  to  society, 
that,  in  his  study  of  Ethics,  instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  characteristics  of  a  virtuous  life  in  an  individual, 
he  endeavoured  first  to  determine  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  state.  Having  found  what  these  are,  ho 
considered  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  infer  what 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  man.  Accordingly, 
the  great  ethical  treatise  of  Plato  is  the  Republic,  in 

*  Partly  tlm  no  donbt,  because  our  vi\Act  InteraatioiMl  telatlOD- 
•hlp*  have  nude  It  Imtxwiible  tor  qb  lore^anl  say  goa  locikl  ayiteiD 
w  a  onnplele  aon  ««c]uiv«  unity  in  Uicli 
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which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  an  ideal  stale.  It  seemed  ' 
to  him — ill  accordance  with  a  classiGcatlon  that  was 
current  among  the  Creelis — that  there  were  four  great 
virtues  required  for  the  existence  of  an  ideal  state,  Vtg. 
wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice  ;  and  he 
thought  that  by  observing  exactly  the  significance  of 
these  virtues  in  the  ideal  state,  he  was  able  to  see  also 
what  their  exact  significauce  must  be  in  the  life  of  the 
individual.' 

§  6.  Aristotlb's  View  of  Ethics. — Aristotle  was  not 
less  convinced  than  Plato  of  the  essentially  social 
nature  of  man.  He  began  his  great  treatise  on  Ethics 
— perhaps  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  written — 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Ethics  is  a  part  of 
Politics ; »  and  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is  occupied 
with  an  investigation  of  the  virtues  that  are  required 
In  a  good  citizen  of  a  state  such  as  he  found  in  Greece, 
snd  especially  in  Athens.  He  did  indeed  thinlc  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  life,  what  he  called  the  contem- 
plative or  speculative  life  (what  we  might  call  the  life 
of  science,  or  the  life  of  the  student),  which  was  essen- 
tially higher  than  the  life  of  political  activity ;  but  he 

I  For  a  fuller  account  of  Plato's  Elliles,  sec  Sldgwlck's  H'ahry  of 
Elhks,  pp.  35-51.  Plato's  Rffub'.ic  is  a  liook  of  such  interest  and 
Importance  that  every  student  ought  to  Bnd  some  opportunity  of 
reading  iL  It  has  been  admirably  IransUted  both  byjoweltand  by 
Divics  and  Vaughan.  In  i:onnection  with  this.  Dr.  Bownquet^ 
Companion  lo  Plato's  ^e^uUic  should  by  all  mean)  boused 

■  In  the  wide  lense  in  which  the  term  Politics  was  nied  by  tb« 
Greeks.  Perltapa  In  modem  Urn's  we  should  rather  lay  that  Ethlca 
^  a  pari  of  Soda]  Philosophy.  I  have  discutsed  this  point  In  my 
tninduction  to  Social  Fhilosof'hy,  p.  48.  On  the  relation  between 
Ethics  and  Politics  the  student  may  profitably  consult  Stdfnvtclc^ 
jr^fhcbo/eHua.  Book  I..chap.il.  See  also  Muiibead'a  £Imn«A 
Vf  Eihia,  Book  I,  chai^  iiii  1 14 
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considered  that  even  this  higher  life  must  be  built  up 
on  a  basis  of  civic  virtue.' 

5  9.  Cosmopolitism. — The  best  Ethics  of  the  Greeks, 
then,  was  based  on  the  conception  of  the  Stale,  as  the 
Bphere  within  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
realized.  It  was  only  after  the  best  days  of  the  Greek 
slate  were  over,  when  everything  was  beginning  to  be 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  Rome,*  that  the  Stoics 
began  to  speak  of  a  *oXiTci/t  too  xoaimu,  and  to  think  of 
the  virtuous  man  (or  "the  wise  man,"  as  they  called 
him)  as  one  who  is  bound  by  no  particular  social  ties, 
but  lives  an  hidependent  life  of  his  own.  Even  the 
Stoics,  however,  recognized  that  the  good  man  is  a 
citizen  ;  but  they  said  that  he  ought  to  be  "  a  citizen 
of  the  world,"  not  of  any  particular  community.  In 
this  way  his  social  relations  were  made  so  vague  that 
it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  might  be  altogether  ignored. 
There  was  a  great  elevation  in  much  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics;  but  its  want  of  any  definite  recognition 
of  social  relationships  made  it  cold  and  hard,  and  some- 
what destitute  of  content.  And  often  it  was  inflated 
with  a  certain  false  pride  in  the  independence  of  the 
individual. 

S  10.  Christian  Ethics. — Christianity  may  be  said  to 
have  gone  to  some  cjtlent  in  the  same  direction  as 
Stoicism.i  It  also  was  essentially  cosmopolitan,  and 
it  also  tended  to  insist  on  the  independent  life  of  the 
individual*    Each  one    must    "work    out  his    own 

>  S«e  Stdgwlcln  HitbrfofElhla.  pp.  51-711 

■  See  CaJrd's  Hegel,  pp.  X^iOJ,  Zelicr's  Sloia,  Epiairtani,  and 
Safha,  pp.  i5-[(v  and  Wallace's  Eficunanism.  chap.  I 
*S\dfCKlCVt  History  0/ Elhici,  x-p.  114-117. 
•  QuiaUanity  liuisted  on  thedijpiilyof  Dumasnian  more  strimglj 
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sftlvstion,**  «nd  must  even  forealto  father  and  raother, 
and  all  other  Bocial  relationships,  in  order  to  follow 
after  the  ideal  life.  Chrislianily  represented  the  Ideal 
life  also  as  an  Imitatioa  of  a  divine  personality.  Still, 
this  was  only  one  aspect  of  Christianitj'.  It  was  no 
less  emphatic  in  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine  that  wo 
are  "members  one  of  another,"  and  that  in  order  to 
attain  perfection  we  must  recognise  our  essential  unity 
both  with  each  other  and  with  GorL  Tlie  fact,  how- 
ever, that  Christianity  had  to  maltc  its  way  in  an 
adverse  world  rendered  it  necessary  at  first  to  Insist 
somewhat  strongly  on  the  need  of  isolation.  Its  fol- 
lowers had  to  recognize  that  they  were  "not  of  tho 
world, "  in  order  that  they  might  keep  their  ideals  pur& 
But  after  Christianity  had  to  a  great  cjitcnt  conqnered 
the  world,  the  other  side — the  social  side — began  to 
come  out ;  and  It  is  perhaps  on  that  side  now  that  its 
significance  is  greatest  Whether  wo  look,  therefor^ 
to  ancient  or  to  modem  systems  of  morals,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  SCO  that  the  recognition  of  the  essential!/ 
social  nature  of  man  plays  a  prominent  part  in  all  that 
is  best  in  them.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  well 
now  to  abandon  the  view  of  the  mere  individual  life 
as  (hat  which  is  to  be  perfected,  and  to  consider  rather 
what  is  involved  in  the  perfection  of  society. 

§  11.  Thk  Social  Universe. — We  must,  however,  first 
bring  this  poin  t  of  view  into  relation  to  what  has  been 
already  said  with  respect  to  the  universes  in  which 
men  habitually  live  The  life  of  every  man,  except  an 
absolute   madman,   constitutes  a  more  or  less  con- 

than  even  Stoidsm  had  done.    Stoldnnproclaimnl  the  dignity  only 
nflho  wise  man  or  philosopher ;  whereas  Cbrislianily  wj»  prorbaj  J 
to  '  publiams  and  sinncrt.* 
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■Istent  whole.  His  actions  fall  wUhin  a  more  «-  Imb 
ordered  scheme  or  plan.  This  whole,  this  plan,  this 
totality  of  ends  which  a  man  pursues,  we  have  agreed 
to  describe  as  the  universe  within  wkich  he  lives. 
Now  this  universe  is  always  of  a  social  character. 
Even  the  most  original  and  even  the  most  misaiilhropic 
of  men  cannot  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  s0ci.1l 
environment  by  which  they  are  formed.  They  inevi- 
tably imbibe  something  of  what  has  been  called  "the 
ethos  of  their  people,"  themoralpoint  of  view  adopted 
by  the  race  or  nation  or  body  of  men  among  whom, 
or  under  the  influence  of  whom,  their  lives  are  spent 
This  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  pass  their  lives 
supplies  the  main  part  of  that  universe  within  which 
their  desires  find  scope.  So  much  is  this  the  case  (hat 
a  man  always,  except  when  in  some  abnormal  stale  of 
mind,  thinks  of  himself,  not  as  an  isolated  personality, 
but  ns  a  member  of  some  body.  This  fact  is  em- 
phasized even  by  a  writer  in  some  respects  so  indi- 
vidualistic as  MilL'  "The  social  state,"  he  says.' 
"  is  at  once  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so  habitual 
to  man,  that,  except  in  some  unusual  circumstances  or 
by  an  effort  of  voluntary  abstraction  he  never  con- 
ceives himself  otherwise  than  as  a  member  of  a  body  ; 
■nd  this  association  is  riveted  more  and  more,  as  man- 
kind are  further  removed  from  the  state  of  savage 
independence.  Any  condition,  therefore,  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  slate  of  society,  becomes  more  and  more  an 

1  ThiietcmenC  in  Milt's  (caching  ti  due.  as  be  partly  acknowled get 
twapigcsUrcr,  lolholudyof  Comle.  Cf.  hit  Aulobiagrafhy,  chap. 
It.  Uill  Hem*  never  to  have  nude  any  «criom  effort  to  recontijo 
(he  elemenU  which  he  derived  from  Comic  wllh  Ihc  general  lenof 
•f  hit  pbiloM^tay.  ■  L'tilUtmanum,  chap.  liL,  p[^  46.7 
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inseparable  part  of  every  person's  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  which  he  is  born  into,  and  which  is  the 
destiny  of  a  human  being."  For  this  reason,  when  we 
consider  any  large  society  of  human  beings,  bound 
together  by  a  common  language,  a  common  law,  a 
common  religion,  a  common  interest,  we  may  say  in 
a  broad  sense  that  they  all  live  habitually  within  the 
same  universe.  They  will  all  be  distinguished  no 
doubt  by  individual  peculiarities ;  some  of  them  will 
be  more  and  some  less  affected  by  the  common  tics; 
and  even  from  year  to  year  and  from  day  to  day  the 
universe  of  each  will  be  liable  to  considerable  varia- 
tions. Still,  spealting  broadly,  what  the  Germans  call 
the  Silien,  i.  e.  the  moral  habitudes  of  a  man's  time 
and  place,  tend  to  overshadow  the  peculiarities  of  hia 
individual  nature,  and  to  have  a  strong  determining 
influence  on  his  view  of  life  and  on  his  conception  of 
his  own  vocation.  The  necessity  of  making  himself 
intelligible  to  those  around  him,  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  understanding  them,  and  the  need  of  constantly 
co-operating  with  them,  would  of  themselves  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  a  certain  homogeneity  among 
the  members  of  a  community.  And  when  we  add  to 
this  the  influences  of  heredity  and  education,  the  force 
is  overwhelming. 

S  12.  SociETT  AN  Organish. — Thcse  considerations 
may  partly  enable  us  to  understand  an  idea  which  has 
become  prevalent  in  recent  times  among  writers  of 
very  diverse  schools — the  idea,  namely,  that  a  society 
of  human  beings  is.  as  we  have  already  indicated,  to 
be  regarded  as  an  organic  unity.  The  meaning  of 
.  this  is,  broadly  speaking,  that  just  as  we  recognize  a 
\  common  life  aoimating  all'  the  members  of  which  • 
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living  body  is  composed,  so  we  must  acknowledge  a 
similar  unity  among  the  members  of  a  human  society. 
This  idea  has  sometimes  been  presented  in  the  form  of 
an  analogy ;  t  t.  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  parallels 
between  the  structures  of  human  societies  and  the 
constitutions  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies."  Such 
analogies  are  no  doubt  occasionally  suggestive;  but 
on  the  whole  they  supply  more  scope  for  ingenuity 
than  for  insight.  The  essential  point  seems  to  be  that 
a  human  personality  is  never  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  even  inconceivable  apart  from  certain  relations  to 
other  personalities.  The  positive  content  of  a  man's 
moral  life  depends  on  these  relationships  :  apart  from 
them  it  would  stagnate  and  die,  very  much  as  a  limb 
dies  when  it  is  cut  off  from  its  organic  connection  with 
the  body  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  whole  of  a 
man's  moral  life,  all  its  purposes,  all  its  meaning  and 
value,  receive  their  lone  and  colour  from  the  ideals, 
the  institutions,  the  moral  habits,  among  which  his 
life  develops.  This  being  so,  it  is  important,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  life,  not  merely  to  consider  the  life 
of  an  individual  man,  but  to  have  regard  to  the  unity 
^within  which  the  main  part  of  liis  life  falls.-     That,  in 

I  This  has  been  done,  for  Instance,  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  hii 

'findplts  of  Sociology,  vot.  i..  pait  iL ;  and,  in  a  still  more  clatiorale 

n. by  aGennan  writer, SchRffle,  inhi*  Bau  und Ltbtn  dti uxialea 

Mr.  L.estie  Stephen  iSclence  of  Elhia,  p.  I36i  thinks  it  prc- 

nble  to  *peak  u(  "BacialtiHsue'  rather  than  of  a  "  fociat  organ  ism.' 

e  there  is  no  one  abiding  unity  in  which   individuals  aro 

FcpPibincd.  as  the  parts  arc  ccnnbined  in  an  animal  organism. 

■  On  the  ort^nic  nature  of  lodely,  the  student  may  be  referred  to 

ISndlejr*!  Elhiitl   SmJki.    pp.    I45->5S,    Bonnquei's   PkiUstpiicaf 

Ttutry  tf  Ikt  Sla/r,  eipecidly  chaplen  viL  and  viii.,  and  Muir'icsil*i 

SUmaUi  »/  Eikki,  pp.  16;. 171.    I  hive  eipresMd  my  own  vi>w  on 

thlt  •ubject  U  gittler  length  in  my  StUrjiuiUan  It  itial  PAiUmfkjff 
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spite  of  this  unity,  the  individual  has  yet  in  a  nn§*  ■ 
private  life  of  his  own  is  a  point  that  ws  shall  havt  to 

consider  at  a  later  stage. 

§  13.    WkV  is  the  SoCIALUNIVERSETOBEPREfERRID? — 

Now  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  at  this  point 
■ — Why  should  the  social  universe  be  preferred  to  the 
universe  of  the  individual  consciousness  f  The  answer, 
of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  that  we  have  now 
reached,  is  thnt  the  individual  self  is  in  its  nature  in- 
complete, and  requires  a  larger  whole  for  its  realization. 
Such  a  larger  whole  might  no  doubt  conceivably  be 
found  in  something  beyond  and  abovehuman  society  ; 
and,  if  we  were  inventing  a  new  morality,  we  might 
have  to  look  about  for  such  a  larger  universe.  But 
if  we  accept  the  point  of  view  of  development,  we 
must  accept  the  only  medium  within  which  any  actual 
process  of  moral  development  can  be  found.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  individual  has  no  reality  apart  from  the 
social  whole,  and  that  it  is  within  that  whole  that  his 
development  takes  place,  the  devotion  to  that  whole 
has  all  the  binding  force  which  belongs  to  devotion  to 
the  Ideal  Sell  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  the 
necessary  medium  of  our  evolution,  and  seek  to  per- 
fect ourselves  m  vacuo.  The  further  discussion  of  this 
question,  however,  would  lead  us  into  a  metaphysical 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  its  relation  to 
the  social  whole  within  which  it  develops,  and  to  the 
universe  in  general.  Such  a  discussion  would  be 
necessary  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  validity 
of  the  moral  ideal     fiut  it  lies  beyond  the  province  of 
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a  work  which  does  not  profess  to  enter  Into  meta- 
physics. We  can  only  hint  a  little  further,  in  our  con- 
cluding chapter,  at  the  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
effort  to  bring  out  the  general  significance  of  the  social 
universe  in  ils  bearings  on  the  moral  life. 

§  14.  Relation  or  Conscienck  TO  the  Social  UNmr. 
The  importance  of  the  social  environment  in  the  forma 
tion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Conscience,  has 
been  noticed  by  a  number  of  recent  writers.  This  is 
emphasized,  for  instance,  by  Mill  ■  in  his  treatment  of 
the  moral  sanctions.'  Without  endorsing  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  him  and  others,  it  may  at 
least  be  convenient  to  sum  up  at  this  point  what  has 
to  be  said  on  the  nature  of  Conscience,  and  to  indicate 
its  relations  to  our  social  universe. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  there  is  a  certain 
ambiguity — indeed  a  twofold  ambiguity — in  the  use  of 
the  terra  "  Conscience. " '  It  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  moral 
judgment  rests  :  at  other  times  it  expresses  the  principles 
adopted  by  a  particular  individual  :  at  other  times  it 

1  Ulitilarttinisni,  chap,  ill  Cf.  also  Bradley's  Elhiaxl  Studies,  p.  iSo 
ihen's  Sciena  of  Ethics,  cbap.  viiL,  ClifFord'a  Lectures  and  Essay* 
On  tbe  Scientific  Basis  o(  Elhics*).and  Dr.  Starcke'a  article  on 
The  Conidcticc'  in  the  I nlematioiial  Journal  of  Ethia,  vol,  ii. 
No.  3  (April,  1891).  pp,  34*^71  Hegel,  in  his  Rechtsphilosothie, 
was,  I  think,  the  first  writer  who  clearly  brought  out  the  social  bear- 
IDE  ot  ConlcienCK  Much  of  wtiat  Kegel  says  on  this  point  will  be 
ioand  reproduced,  in  an  excellent  form,  in  Dewey's  Outlines  of  Ethics 
,fpb  l8»-i» 

■  On  the  meanioK  of  the  moral  sanctions.MetbeNoteal  theendct 

•  Sec  above.  Book  1.  chap.  VI.    Cf.  alw  He(el'i  Phihiofhy  ^ 
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means  "  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain  felt  in 
perceiving  our  own  conformity  or  non-conformity  to 
,  principle. "  '  The  last  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient acceptation  of  the  term,'  except  that  !  should 
prefer  to  say  simply  that  it  is  a  feeling  of  pain  accom- 
panying and  resulting  from  our  non -conformity  to 
principle. '  This  sense  of  the  term  is  evidently  closely 
connected  with  the  second  sense  ;  for  the  principles  in 
connection  with  which  an  individual  feels  pain  are  of 
coureethe  principles  recognized  by  him.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  sense  also  is  not  entirely  excluded :  for  evrn  if 
sn  individual  is  not  clearly  conscious  of  the  deeper 
principles  of  reason  on  which  the  final  moral  judgment 
depends,  he  will  yet  often  feel  a  vague  uneasiness 
when  he  goes  against  them.  It  is  difiicult  to  believe, 
for  instance,  that  St.  Paul's  conscience  was  entirely 
at  rest  in  the  midst  of  his  persecuting  zeal,  even  if  he 
did  think  that  he  was  "  doing  God  service,"  However, 
In  general  no  doubt  the  pain  of  Conscience  accom* 
panies  only  the  violation  of  clearly  recognized  duty. 

» Starcke,  loc  ciL,  p.  34a 

■  ChteSy  lAecause  it  gives  the  most  definite  meaning.  When  w« 
go  beyond  thii.  we  land  ourselves  in  almcsl  hopeless  ambiguities 

*  The  element  of  mystery  so  often  thought  toalUuh  to  ConECience 
b,  1  lliink,  largely  due  lo  the  fact  (hat  it  is  often  not  accompanied  by 
suy  direct  ptrceplityn  of "  conformity  or  non-conf  ormily  la  principle.* 
A  man  has  often  simply  an  uneasy  feeling  of  having  gone  wran^ 
tnlhout  being  able  to  say  precisely  what  principle  he  has  violilccL 
Further,  I  ani  doubtful  whether  it  is  correct  to  speak  nf  a  ^rosBrvcf 
Conscience:  Conformity  lomonil  principle  is  the  nonnal  state;  aptt 
(hit  may  t)e  regarded  a^  the  neultal  point.  Any  violation  of  prind- 
ple,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  pain.  The  performance  irf  duty 
leavei  *  man  still  in  the  position  of  an  'unprofitable  tervaaL* 
•  Spiritual  pride,*  of  course,  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  pleanic  \ 
but  ihould  this  be  described  as  a  pleasure  of  Conscience  ?  t  think 
Ouljrl*  «u  n^  on  this  point  I  'TouyUatwe  baves  dearoa» 
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Now  we  have  seen  that  the  principles  of  dutf  which 
an  individual  recognizes  are  largely  determined  bf  the 
social  universe  which  he  inhabits.  Hence  his  con- 
science also  must  be  largely  delermined  hy  this.* 
A  man's  conscience,  we  may  say  broadly,  attaches 
itself  to  that  system  of  things  which  he  regards  as 
highest  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  pain, 
analogous  to  that  of  Conscience,  in  connection  with 
every  universe  in  which  a  man  lives,  whether  he 
regards  it  as  the  highest  or  not.  Thus,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  or  shame"  accompanying  the  violation  cl 
rules  of  etiquette  or  good  taste,  or  even  accompanying 
the  consciousness  of  any  physical  defect  or  awkward- 

sdence  h  to  utter  a  Boledam ;  had  we  never  sinned,  we  »houM 
have  had  no  consdencb*  See  bis  Esuy  on  '  CharacleriBlicg,* 
Of  coorse,  there  is  a  certain  gratification  accompanying  the  [ul61- 
tnent  of  unaccustomed  duties.  If  a  man  gets  drunk  only  twice  in 
the  course  ot  the  week,  instead  of  three  times  ai  usual,  or  if  be  telU 
Ihe  truth  when  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  lie,  be  may  feel 
pleased  in  reviewing  his  action.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
■ame  spontaneity  and  immediacy  in  this  feeling  astbere  isin  tha 
C3se  of  the  corresponding  pain ;  nor  is  its  character  10  purely  moraL 
It  i)  more  al(in  to  the  pleasure  of  solving  a  difhcull  problem,  I  sus- 
pect that,  just  as  there  is  no  pleasure  of  the  teeth,  corresponding  to 
loothache;  so  there  is.  stripy  spealcing,  no  pleasure  of  Ihe  con- 
science, corresponding  to  its  characteristic  pain. 

>  Hence  Clifford's  ideaof  a  "tribal  self— a  self  which  belong*  to 
a  man's  tribe  or  society,  and  to  which  his  mere  individual  self  is 
subordinate.  Olffordnysas  we  have  seen,  that  a  man's  conadencc 
iCIhevoiceof  his  tribal  self  The  pain  of  his  consdend*  is  equiv- 
alent to  his  sajing  to  himself,  -  In  the  name  of  my  tribe,  1  hate  my- 
self (or  this  treason  which  I  have  dona,"  See  above.  Book  I, 
chap  v.,  and  cf.  Muirhead'sEiemmftc/Ettio.ppL  IJ7-9 

*The  Greek  word  ■<<«,  usually  translated  "shame,*  seems  to  ha 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  what  we  underatand  hv  Conscience,  al 
>«J  in  one  of  its  aspecta  Cf.  Stephen's  Scuna  of  Elkict.  p.  ja^ 
and  Caird'sCnfualPAi/oM^JkyD/  j:^Mi;voLiL,pfi^  aSs-b 
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ress,  even  if  we  are  aware,  not  only  that  the  univerSQ 
within  which  these  things  lie  is  not  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, but  even  that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power 
of  our  will  to  avoid  such  deficiencies.  Such  a  feeling 
might  be  called  a  yuasj-Coiiscience."  On  reflection  we 
perceive  either  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  such 
shortcomings,  or  that  they  are  not  of  serious  moral 
importance  ;  but  the  feeling  at  the  moment  is  scarce!/ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Conscience  proper.  Some- 
times such  a  feeling  may  even  conflict  willi  Conscience. 
Thus,  the  performance  of  duty  may  involve  a  violation 
of  etiquette  ;  so  that,  in  whichever  way  we  act,  we  are 
bound  to  have  the  pain  either  of  Conscience  orof  yuasi- 
Conscience.  Again,  Conscience  sometimes  attaches 
itself  to  a  universe  which  has  been  transcended. 
When  we  have  recently  passed  from  one  universe  to 
another,  Conscience  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
lagged  a  little  behind,  and  to  attach  itself  to  the  older 
universe  rather  than  to  the  newer  one,  "Feeling,"  aa 
Mr,  Muirhead  says,*  "is  the  conservative  element  ia 
human   life."     It  does   not    attach   itself  to  a  new 


>  An  excellent  tUmtfation  of  this  ts  given  by  Mr.  Huirbead  (Ele- 
ments of  Ethics,  p.  77)  in  an  extract  from  Prof.  Royce'i  Reti^Lna 
Aspect  of  Philosophy  (pp.  53-4);  "You  ride,  u»iiig  another  tnan'» 
Bcuon  ticket,  or  you  lell  a  while  lie.  or  speak  an  unkind  word,  and 
conscience,  if  a  little  used  to  such  things,  never  winces.  But  yoo 
bow  to  the  wrong  man  in  the  street,  or  j-ou  mispronounce  a  word, 
or  you  tip  over  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  you  agonize  about  your 
■hortcaming  all  day  long  i  yes,  from  lime  to  time  for  weeks.  Such 
an  impartial  judcc  ia  the  feeling  of  what  yon  ought  to  have  done.* 
For  similar  illustrations,  see  Stephen's  Science  ofEthia.  p.  323.  and 
Spencer's  Prindfles  of  Ethics,  p.  337. 

*  EUnienti  of  Ethics,  p.  8a  Cf.  the  saying  of  Mr.  Jacob*,  qooled 
hy  tiisa  Wedeviood  {The  Moral  Ideal,  ft.  m).  "The  thaagiOaol  iMm 
generation  form  the  feelings  of  it 
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universe  until  we  have  thoroughly  lived  into  it  and 
made  ourselves  at  home  in  it ;  nor  does  it  sever  itself 
from  an  old  universe,  until  we  have  thoroughly  broken 
off  our  connection  wilh  iL  Hence  a  man  will  often 
feel  a  pain  of  Conscience,  or  juas /-Conscience,  in  doing 
an  action  which  his  reason  has  taught  him  to  regard  as 
perfectly  allowable  '  or  even  as  a  positive  duty  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  will  often  be  able  to  violate 
a  recently  discovered  obligation  without  feeling  any 
pain.*  In  general,  however,  the  pains  of  Conscience 
attend  any  inconsistency  wilh  the  principles  which  we 
recogniie  as  highest;  and  these,  in  general,  are  the 
principles  recognized  as  binding  within  the  social 
imiverse  in  which  we  habitually  live.J 

Wilh  these  remarks,  we  may  pass  on  to  the  more 
detailed  consideration  of  social  ethics — i'  t.  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  order  within  which  the  life  of 

1  "The  contradiction  between  reuon  and  (eeling  which  tome  of 
u  will  recollect,  when  first  we  permitted  ourselves  to  lake  a  row  or 
attend  a  concert  on  Sunday,  is  a  good  example  from  conlempontrr 
life '  (Muirhead'a  EUmenH  of  Ethics,  p.  So}. 

■Hence,  partly,  the  freqaency  of  " t>ad[4liding*in  convert!  to 
new  principles  Conscience  does  not  respond  to  their  shortcom* 
in(p  with  luflicient  readineu.  Il  may  be  noted  here  alio  ttul  it  Is 
often  possible  to  ilifle  Contcicncc  by  transferring  ourselves  tram 
one  oniverse  to  another.  Thus,  a  man  may  perform,  under  ttie  In- 
fluence of  fanatical  zeal,  acts  of  cruelty  from  which,  in  bis  normal 
•tale,  he  would  shrink  in  horror.  Hestifles  Conscience  byesc^ing 
from  the  universe  in  which  such  ads  arc  condemned  into  one  In 
which  they  are  rather  approved.  A  good  illuslialion  of  this  Is 
l^ven  by  Macaulay  in  his  account  of  the  slate  of  mind  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  in  sanctioning  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  {History  oj  Engfand, 

•  For  general  discussion  f  f  the  subject  of  Conscience,  see  Porter^ 
Elemtnb  oj  Moral  Science.  Pari  I.,  chap.  ivl.  Dewcy^  Outtina  of 
Etkia,  pp.  18>-3A  and  Muirhcad'i  EUments  efEthia,  pp.  7}-^and 
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the  iDf^-'  iual  is  spent,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  that  moral  order.  Of  course  this  can  b« 
done,  in  jch  a  work  as  this,  only  in  the  most  sketchy 
fashion.  But  some  remarks  on  the  ethical  si^iGcance 
of  the  recognized  moral  institutions,  duties  and  rirtue% 
may  be  found  be'"'"' 
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{  L  Tbi  Social  Impsrativb.— We  have  seen  to  some 
extent  whal  the  nature  of  the  "  ought "  is.  It  is,  as 
we  may  say,  the  law  imposed  by  our  ideal  self  upon 
our  actual  selt  Since,  however,  the  ideal  self  is  the 
rational  self,  and  since  the  rational  self  is  not  realized 
in  isolation,  but  in  a  society  of  human  beings,  it 
follows  that  this  "ought"  is  imposed  on  societies  as 
well  as  on  individuals.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,* 
"we  must  consider  the  ideal  man  as  existing  in  the 
ideal  social  state";  and  in  considering  such  an  ideal 
we  pass  a  criticism  not  only  on  existing  men,  but  on 
existing  social  states.  Not  only  can  we  say  that  an 
individual  oughfia  act  in  such  and  such  a  way,  but  we 
can  also  say  that  a  society  ought  to  have  such  and  such 
a  constitution,*  In  so  far  as  an  individual  acts  as  he 
ought  to  act,  we  say  that  his  conduct  is  right,  and  that 
he  is  a  good,  upright,  or  moral  man.  In  so  far  as  a 
•octety  is  constituted  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  say  that  it  is 
a  well-ordered  society,  and  that  its  constitution  is  just 
In  each  case  we  compare  actually  existing  men  or 
•tatea  with  the  ideal  of  a  rational  man  and  a  rationally 

1  Data  0j  EAia.  dupL  xvi,  f  106 

*It  miy  be  aiked,  Cn  whom  Ib  thli  'ought*  Imposed?  Th« 
answer  U,  on  (he  tudcty  m  ■  whole,  and  more  pulicalarly  on  its 
pdiHrian*  and  other  '  active  dllictia.' 
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CODslitated  state.  The  latter  of  these  we  must  now 
trieoy  consider.* 

S  S.  JvwncE. — "Blessed,'  it  is  said,  "are  tbef  that 
Ininger  and  thiist  after  justice. "  *  Bat  perhaps  it  is  more 
to  bnnger  and  thirst  after  it  than  to  define  pre- 
ciseljr  what  it  means.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  can  onlj 
iodJcate  its  nature  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general 
way.  For  a  fuHef  treatment  reference  must  be  made 
lo  works  on  Poiitics. 

A  just  airang^cment  of  society  may  be  briefly  defined 

i  one  in  which  the  ideal  life  of  all  ila  members  is 
promoted  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  constitution 
of  a  society  b,  therefore,  unjust  when  lar^ e  classes  in 
It  are  so  enslared  by  others  as  to  be  unable  to  develop 
their  own  li^es.  It  is  unjust,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  any  class  in  it  so  poor,  or  so  hard-worbed,  or  so 
dependent  on  others,  as  to  be  unable  to  cullivate  Ibeir 
Acuities  and  make  process  towards  the  perfection  of 
A  complete  dUcnsikm  of  this  subject  belongs  nthcr  lo  Polillcs 

Social  Philosophy  than  lo  Ethics  But  it  seems  nccesaary  to 
consider  it  here,  in  so  Itr  as  it  can  be  dealt  with  from  a  purely 
ethical  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  points  dealt  with  here  *re  Mxne- 
What  more  fully  discussed  in  my  latrodnction  lo  Social  Pkibaopky, 
\.  r.  and  vi.  Englishwrilerson  Ethics  have,  as  a  rule;  Dctflven 
much  attention  lolhe  subjects  referred  to  in  this  chapter.  Rcterenca 
Buy,  however,  be  made  li>  Stephen's  ScioKt  cf  Elkict.  chap  iti. 
Porter's  EltmeHb  0/  iteral  Science,  Part.  II..  chaps,  nil— xvL,  Ridt> 
shy's  Moral  Philosefby,  and  Clark  Murray's  Introdaclton  lo  Elhita, 
Bw>k  II.,  Part  II.,  chap.  L  For  fuller  treatment  tt:e  student  must 
consult  such  works  m  lho«c  of  Holfding  and  PaulseiL  Some  of  Ihe 
point!  are  alio  referred  lo  by  Prof.  Giiycki.  whose  work  has  been 
wUpled  for  the  use  of  English  readers  by  Dr.  Stanton  Odt.  He£el% 
Phitotofhit  lies  Rethls  miul.  however,  still  t^  regarded  as  the  modd 
for  the  treatment  of  this  whole  subject  It  has  recently  bea;  ttan^ 
bted  into  English  by  Professor  Dydti 

*  The  Greek  word  Ju*-*«'rf.  translated  "  righleomness,'  amy 
•^uallf  well  be  rendered  by  "  jiutjcc* 
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their  nature.'  It  is  unjust  when  the  idle  are  protected 
and  set  in  power,  and  the  laboiioua  are  crushed  down 
and  degraded. 

To  free  society  from  such  arrangements  as  these  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  efforts,  perhaps  the  chief  effort,  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages  ;  and  there  are  certainly 
few  things  to  which  a  student  of  Applied  Ethics  should 
give  more  attention  than  the  methods  by  which  this 
has  been  and  may  still  be  done.  The  subject  is,  bow- 
ever,  much  too  complicated  for  such  an  elementary 
treatise  as  this,  or  indeed  for  any  treatise ;  and  all  that 
we  can  here  do  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  main  points 
that  have  to  be  attended  to  in  constructing  a  just  order 
of  society-* 

1 3.  Law  and  Pi'blic  Opinion. — The  first  thing  to  be 
observed  is  thnt  a  just  arrangement  of  society  can  be 
only  to  a  certain  extent  en/brced.  The  saying  has 
often  been  quoted — 


And  it  is  partly  true,  if  it  be  taken  to  apply  simply  to 
that  which  can  be  directly  and  immediately  accom- 
plished by  positive  laws.     Laws  are  inefficient  when  a 

1  In  ■  just  social  state,  every  human  being  must  he  treated  as  an 
■beolute  end.  It  follows  from  tliis,  bcra'cvcr,  tb4t  no  one  can  be 
treated  as  the  absolute  end:  otherwise  every  one  else  would  be 
trcjUcd  only  as  a  mean*  with  reference  to  this  on&  Hence  cverj 
one  must  be  treated  at  once  aa  means  and  as  end. 

■  The  accounts  of  Justice  given  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  {RepublU 
and  EOiki)  have  never  t>cen  autpassed.  For  more  modem  discu»- 
rioa\  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Milt's  VHUlariamsm,  chap,  v, 
Kdgwick*!  Ncihodt  ofElhta,  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  and  Pnadfla  a) 
Folilkal  Economy,  Book  III.,  chaps,  vLand  viL.and  Stephen's  Sd^nc« 
^£UK);,chap.T..f{j$-3»    See  the  Noti  at  Uin  cod  of  Uii*  chaptec, 
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people  is  by  nature  lawless  ;  and  when  a  people  has 
become  orderly  or  wise,  laws  may  often  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  abeyance.  The  conditions  of  iife  are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  positive  laws  which  were 
beneficial  at  one  time  begin  gradually  to  have  a  perni- 
cious effect.  It  is,  consequently,  in  many  departments 
of  life  of  far  more  importance  to  try  to  develop  good 
habits  of  action  and  of  opinion  in  a  people  than  to 
furnish  it  with  hard  and  fast  positive  enactments.' 
Nevertheless,  the  sphere  of  positive  law  is  a  great  one. 
Public  opinion  grows  very  slowly,  and  there  are  always 
considerable  bodies  in  a  community  who  areunaffected 
by  it.  unless  it  takes  the  form  of  definite  laws,  with 
punishments  attached.  Sometimes,  after  such  laws 
have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
repeal  them.  St  Paul  said  of  the  Jewish  law  that 
it  was  "a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  Christ ";  mean- 
ing that  as  soon  as  men  grasped  the  true  meaning  of 
the  moral  ideal  they  could  dispense  with  the  narrow 
Injunctions  of  the  law,  which,  nevertheless,  were 
necessary  as  a  preparation.  So  it  is  with  nearly  all 
laws.  They  are  too  rigid  and  formal  for  human  beings, 
as  soon  as  they  attain  to  true  freedom  ;  but  they  are 
necessary  at  first  as  a  check  upon  licentiousness. 
What  men  do  at  first  from  fear,  they  leam  by  and  by 
to  do  froin  habit,  and  afterwards  from  conscious  wilL 
Law  comes  first,  then  habit,  then  virtue.* 

t  Thii  leenit  la  eiprc«  the  eleraenl  of  truth  in  much  of  what  la 
■aid  by  Mr.  H.  Spencer  in  hi)  lamous.  but  eitremely  one-sided  txiok. 
Tht  Man  vcrsm  Wi*  ShiU.  Some  asreds  of  Ihc  same  point  are 
brought  out,  in  a  moie  guarded  way,  in  Aspecb  of  OttSonal  Prabtrm, 
edited  by  Dr.  BoianqueL 

■Mr.Hairheadquotea(£/e>)unfio/£fAiu,p.93,note),a  story  about 
Conaop  TbirlwalL  "  wtu>  aa  one  ocotion  became   invohred  to  a 
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§  1.  Rights  and  Obligations, — ^The  forces  of  law  and 
of  public  opinion  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  men's  rights  and  obligations.  These  terms 
are  strictly  correlative.  Every  ri^ht  brings  an  obliga* 
tion  with  it :  and  that  not  merely  in  the  obvious  sense 
that  when  one  man  has  a  right  other  men  are  under  an 
obligation  lo  respect  It.  but  also  in  the  more  subtle 
sense  that  when  a  man  has  a  right  he  is  thereby  laid 
under  an  obligation  to  employ  it  for  the  general  good. 
This  fact  is  concealed  from  many  men's  minds  through 
a  certain  confusion  between  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  is  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  rights  by  positive  laws  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  generally  convenient  to  enforce  the  corresponding 
obligation.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  thought  that  there  is 
no  obligation  at  all.  For  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  pro- 
tect property ;  whereas  it  would  be  very  troublesome 

d  dangerous  to  try  to  compel  men  to  use  their  pro- 
perty wisely — and  indeed  any  such  attempt,  beyond 
certain  narrow  limits,  is  almost  bound  to  defeat  its  own 
ends.  Hence  it  comes  to  be  said  that  a  man  "may 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own."  Legally,  he  may; 
but  morally,  he  is  under  the  obligation  to  use  his  own 
tor  the  general  good,  just  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  an- 
frther's-  A  man's  rights,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more  than 
those  things  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good,  it 
Ib  convenient  that  he  should  be  allowed  lo  possess. 


1  wllh  the  lale  Dr.  Christopher  Wordiworlh,  Biahop  d 
Lincoln,  nhen  the  latter  was  residing  at  Trinity  College,  about  the 
retention  o(  enforced  attendance  at  chapel.  '  It  isa  choice,' taidthe 
Biihcip.  between  compulsory  religion  and  no  religion  at  alL*  'The 
distinction,'  replied  Thirlwall.  '  is  too  subtle  for  my  mental  gnqx 
The  Bine  might  be  said  ol  compuUory  morality  ■  U  i*  Ci 
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And  since  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  that  li 
possesses  them,  he  is  bound  to  use  them  for  that  em 
By  himself,  a  man  has  no  right  to  anythbig  whateven 
He  is  a  part  of  a  social  whole  ;  and  he  has  a  right  onl| 
to  that  which  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  h( 
should  have  Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  Datui 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  rights, 

§  6.  Thk  Rights  of  Man.  (a)  I,i/e.~The  first  < 
human  rights  is  the  right  to  live.  This  right  follows* 
once  from  the  fact  that  the  moral  end  is  a  personal  o 
— a  form  of  self-realization.  If  the  end  which  m 
sought  were  some  impersonal  object,  life  might  reason 
ably  be  sacrificed  to  that.  And,  indeed,  as  the  self  tC 
be  realized  is  the  social  self,  the  individual  will  sorao 
times  be  justified  in  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  sake  o 
his  society.  But  such  cases  are  exceptional.  As  i 
nile,  the  human  good  requires  the  continuance  of  lift 
for  its  realization.  Hence  it  is  important  that  th( 
sacredness  of  life  should  be  recognized.  In  some  prim 
itive  forms  of  sodety  even  this  fundamental  right  ii 
not  acknowledged.  Children  are  frequently  cij 
and  captives  in  war  arc  put  to  death  without  hesita 
tion.  And  even  in  partly  civilized  communities  t 
sacredness  of  life  is  sometimes  very  lightly  treated— 
e.  g.  where  the  practice  of  duelling  is  permitted.  In 
deed  if  the  value  of  life  were  fully  appreciated,  Ihcj 
can  be  little  doubt  that  even  war  would  soon  be  alx 
lished  among  civilized  nations.     At  present,  howevd 


(o  no  monlity  at  all*   This  'a  of  cmirat  true :  yel  c«n[ 
rootality  may  (orm  an  education  towards  true  morilily.    This  won 
also  h»vc  been  al  least  a  partUl  answer  to  ThirlwalL    Cf.  Hi 
ding'iOultfnci  o/Ptychohia',  P.7&    Mr.  Mulrhcad  notice*  Uwqo 
ficatioa  at  a  later  slage,  pp.  i79-i8a 
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it  remains  a  true  maxim.  Si  pi's  pacem  para  helium. 
Ag;ajn,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  right  of  life  cannot 
be  said  to  be  reallysecurcd  to  all  the  citizens  of  acom- 
munity  unless  the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are 
secured.  The  right  to  live  thus  seems  to  involve  the 
right  to  labour.' 

The  right  of  life,  like  all  rights,  brings  an  obligation 
with  it — vis.  the  obligation  of  treating  life,  both  one's 
own  and  that  of  others,  as  a  sacred  thing.  He  who 
violates  this  obligation — e.  g.  by  murder — forfeils 
the  right  of  life,  and  may  legitimatc'y  be  deprived 
of  it 

(6)  freedom. — ^The  next  right  is  that  of  freedom. 
The  necessity  of  this  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  the 
moral  ideal  has  to  be  realized  by  the  individual  will 
Hence  the  individual,  in  order  to  realize  his  supreme 
end,  must  be  free  to  exercise  his  V  ill.  The  recognition 
of  this  right  usually  comes  much  later  than  that  of  life.* 
Slavery  existed  long  after  the  stage  at  which  prisoners 

I  This  point  was  emphasized  hf  Louis  Blanc  and  some  other 
■ocialistic  writcrv  The  question  how  far.  and  by  what  means,  inch 
a  right  is  tol>e  secured,  must  be  left  to  v,i-iler5  on  Politics  and  Eco. 
nomics.  who  againmiisl  probably  hand  it  over  in  the  end lolhe  prac- 
tical good  sense  of  mankind. 

»  Hegel  remarlKd  tPkihsofky  of  History,  Introduction)  Ihal  (ha 
Oriental  nations  recognized  only  that  one  is  free — f.  c.  (he  Dcspirii  1 
Ihe  Greeks,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  recognized  Itiat  some  are  free — ri» 
the  Greek  dtizcna  them !ielve»— while  Barbarians  were  thought  to 
be  naturally  fitted  (orslaveiy:  while  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem 
times,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  demand  that  all  shall 
be  tree,  Thi^  demand  has  been  especiallypromlnetit  since  the  time 
of  the  Reiormalion.  Somelimes  it  Is  even  pushed  loan  eitreme— 
«,  g.  by  Housseau  and  by  the  Economists  of  the  laissttfam  •chooL 
For  extreme  views  in  recent  times,  see  A  Pita  tor  Liberty  ^nd  Speo- 

^tar*  TJu  Man  versus  the  Slate ;  and  for  a  critidsm  of  the*«  vl«w% 

■Km  Ritchie'*  PnncipUs  ^  SUtt  Inlerfemiu. 
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of  war  were  put  to  death  ;  and  even  now, 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  conditions  of  contract  wTtli 
regard  to  labour  and  to  property  are  often  of  such  a 
kind  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  men's  liberty  in  tho 
conduct  of  their  lives.  Of  course  freedom  in  any  ab- 
solute sense  is  not  possible,  and  ought  not  to  be  aimed 
at  It  can  never  be  permissible  in  any  well-orderej 
community  that  its  members  should  do  as  they  please. 
The  right  which  it  is  desirable  to  secure  is  the  right  of 
having  the  free  development  of  one's  life  as  little  inter- 
fered  with  as  is  possililc,  consistently  with  the  main* 
tenance  of  social  order. 

The  right  of  freedom  brings  with  it  the  obligation  o( 
using  one's  freedom  for  the  attainment  of  rational  ends. 
Milton  rightly  said  of  liberty,  "  who  love  that  must 
first  be  wise  and  good-"'  It  is  only  on  this  assump- 
tion that  liberty  can  be  granted  in  a  well-ordered  state. 
Hence  the  slowness  in  the  acquisition  of  freedom  is 
not  without  justification.  Freedom  is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  bought  or  given  :  it  must  be 
earned. 

(c)  Proptrty,~^Y\iK  right  of  property  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  right  of  freedom.  Nearly  alt 
the  ends  at  which  a  man  can  aim  require  instruments  ; 
and  if  a  man  has  not  the  right  to  use  these  instru- 
ments, his,  liberty  of  pursuing  the  ends  is  practicallj 
rendered  void.  Since,  however,  instruments^-cspe- 
cially  such  instruments  as  the  soil  of  a  country— ara 
limited  in  amount,  it  becomes  a  difficult  question  to 


■  C/il*o  what  Milton  layion  IhUprant  in  his  Tautrt  of  Kat^amA 
Mafistratet,  ft:"  Horn  nn  luvc  freedom  heartily,  but  good  h 
Ihe  ml  love  not  rreedom.  but  licence ;  which  never  bath  m 
flr  more  indulgence  tlun  untler  tyranti.* 
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decide  how  the  use  of  them  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  members  of  a  community.  If  their  use  is  reserved 
for  8  few,  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  are  to  a 
certain  extent  deprived  of  their  liberty.  The  discus* 
•ion  of  this  question,  however,  must  be  Jeft  to  writers 
on  Politics.  From  a  purely  ethical  point  of  view,  wc 
can  only  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, as  a  means  of  securing  the  possibility  of  a  free 
development  of  life. 

The  right  of  property  involves  the  obligation  to  use 
It  wisely  for  the  general  good.  In  communities  where 
the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  cannot  in  the  main  be 
relied  on,  the  right  of  properly  cannot  be  granted.  In 
primitive  communities  there  is  practically  no  such 
right  Everything  is  possessed  in  common.  It  is  only 
as  men  become  civilized  and  educated  that  they  begin 
to  be  capable  of  being  entrusted  with  property  ;  and 
even  then  it  is  usually  necessary  that  the  right  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  misuse.'  Some  writera 
(e.  g.  Plato)  have  thought  that  in  an  ideal  stale  there 
ought  to  be  a  community  of  goods,  and  no  right  of 
private  property.'    But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 

*  Strictly  apoking,  from  a  purely  elhical  point  o(  view,  II  miy  hm 
•aid  tlut  a  man  has  no  riglit  to  any  land  of  property  except  that 
whicli  he  has  made  an  essential  part  of  ha  own  being,  Henc«  a 
German  writer,  G.  Simmel,  mys  pointedly,  "  Icb  habe  wirklich  nor 
dai  waa  Ich  bin  *  (*  Strictly  speaking  I  possess  nothing  but  what  I 
am*)  {EinUibing  in  die  SiarahBtisenschaft,  p.\'ji\.  But  otcoune  It 
would  l>e  Impossible  lootiserTe  llils  prindpie  in  practical  politics. 

(This  docs  not,  however,  malK  it  any  the  less  important  to  take 
moount  of  it. 
•  See  hi>  Republic,  Books  IV.  and  V.    The  precise  extent  lo  whkti 
Halo  Intended  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  conunnnttT  I*  not 
altogetber  dear.    Porsreceal  advocacy  of  coounnainiviMHaaM 
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Aristotle  was  probably  right  In  thinking '  rather  that  in 
an  ideal  state  every  one  should  have  the  free  use  of  the 
necessary  instruments,'  but  should  be  taught  to  use 
them  for  the  common  good. 

(d)  Contract. — Another  important  right  is  the  right  to 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  If  one  man  engages  to 
render  certain  services  to  another,  the  second  has  the 
right  to  receive  these  services.  In  primitive  societies 
there  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  contract  The  rela- 
tions of  men  to  one  another  are  fixed  almost  from  their 
birth,  and  are  altered  only  by  force.^  Hence  it  hi 
been  said*  that  societies  develop  "from status  to 
tract." 

The  right  of  contract  involves  the  obligation  toenti 
into  no  contracts  except  those  that  can  be  reasonabl; 
fulfilled.  A  man  is  not  at  liberty,  for  instance,  to  coa- 
tract  himself  into  slavery.*  Nor  is  anyone  entitled, 
even  if  he  were  able,  to  enter  into  such  a  contract  as 
that  of  Faust  with  Mephistopheles.  Hence  the  right 
of  contract,  like  that  of  property,  is  possible  only  in  b 

i- Pontics,  \\..\. 

*  Whether  land,  and  other  forms  of  property  that  are  not  capable 
of  being  mdelinitcly  multiplied,  can  be  dealt  with  on  Ihe  same  prin- 
ciple, is  a  much  more  difiicuit  question. 

■  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times,  contract  has  become  so 
common  a  method  of  entering  Into  relationship,  that  some  writcn 
have  been  tempted  to  think  that  all  relationships  are  founded  on 
such  engagements.  The  Slate,  for  instance,  was  said  to  rest  on  a 
"social  contract'  Hobbes  and  ftousseau  were  the  chief  upholden 
of  tbis  view.  An  eloquent  attack  was  made  on  it  by  Burke  in  hi* 
fteftKtions  on  the  Ravtutlon  in  France.  See  Muirhead's  Elemenh  (^ 
Ethics,  p.  177,  note.  There  is  a  good  criticism  in  Hume's  Essap 
("Of  Ihe  Original  Contract").  *  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  chap.  T. 

*  Hence  the  fallacy  of  Carlyle's  view,  that  slavery  consists  snafAf 
in  hiringaman'a  services  for  life.    See'^usLaUer.DayPaB 
man  has  no  right  to  contract  away  his  own  freettoaL 
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highly-developed  community,  and  even  then  requires 
considerable  safeguards.' 

(e)  Education. — The  last  right  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  notice  here,  is  the  right  of  education.  In  this 
case  the  right  and  obligation  are  so  closely  united  that 
It  13  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  them.  Every  one, 
we  may  say,  has  both  inc  right  and  the  obligation  of 
being  educated  according  to  his  capacity ;  since  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  rational  selt 
This  is  a  right  which  has  been  but  tarojiy  recognized 
even  in  some  highly-civilized  countries  ;  and  even  now 
in  many  of  them  the  highest  kinds  of  education  are 
practically  Inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  well-ordered  state  every  one  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  developing  his  faculties  to  the 

r  best  advantages 

I  5  6.  Ultimate  Meaning  ot  Rights  and  Obligations.— 
A  little  reflection  may  convince  us  that  the  ultimate 
signiScance  of  rights  and  obligations  is  simply  this. 
We  have  a  right  to  the  means  that  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  our  lives  in  the  direction  that  is 
best  for  the  highest  good  ot  the  commnmty  of  which 
we  are  members  ;  and  we  ore  under  the  obligation  to 
use  the  means  in  the  I>est  way  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end.» 

*  Men  who  are  in  a  diiadvanlagcaua  position  (owing  to  poverty, 
for  instauce)  are  apt  to  be  induced  tn  larm  contradi  on  unfair  con- 
dition! IlisdesiiabIelhaltheyiboiiIdbe,asfac^pGeatb1c.£uartIed 
agaiDBtlhlk 
■Ol  oonrMlreler  hereto  n^UXa  inO  obij^tionsin  the  ctlilcal 
Towhat  CTtenUand  b>  what  mean 5.  these  nfihtsaiidohTig* 
Hon)  are  to  be  aclcnowled^cd  and  eiitun:cd  In  actual  stales. 

nlor  ttMpcliUcalpti11<ni)f'brr     Un  these inbtects  relcrenoo 

[  Buy  be  made  to  Sidgwickl*  tUauun  t/j  i'-MUtt.  capceuUy  sbtp^ 
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§7.  SooAL  Institutions. — There  are  various  wa; 
in  which  men  group  tiiemselves  together  in  a  society  ; 
and  the  relations  in  which  they  are  thus  brought  to 
one  another  are  often  of  so  much  ethical  significance 
that  it  is  desirable  to  notic.  briefly  some  of  the  more 
Important  of  them. 

(o)  TTtt  Family.— ^he  fcmiily  is  based  on  natural 
affection.  Its  chief  objects  are  to  provide  adequate 
protection  and  care  for  the  helplessness:,  of  childhood, 
and  at  the  s>ine  time  to  i^rovide  an  adequate  sphere 
for  the  highest  forms  of  friendship  ..nd  love.  It  is 
thought  that  as  a  rule  the  former  obje  :t  can  be  better 
secured  by  the  affection  of  the  parents  than  it  could  be 
by  any  state  arrangements  ; '  and  that  the  latter  object 
is  best  fulfilled  within  a  narrow  circle.*  The  control 
of  parents,  however,  requires  to  be  Jn  many  ways 
limited.  Thus  itseems  necessary  to  enforce  the  proper 
education  of  children,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
employed  in  unsuitable  work  at  too  early  an  age. 
The  r-lation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  family  is  pro- 
perly "ne  of  equality;  but  where  Ihic  ii  not  secured 
by  mutual  affection,  it  seems  Impossible  for  any  slate 
regulations  to  prevent  the  subordination  of  one  to  the 
other,  without  an  intolerable  interference  with  indi- 

i  Plalo.  however.  Ihought  otherwUe.    See  his  Republk,  Book  V. 

*  Among  the  Greeks,  in  the  classical  age,  the  highest  forms  of 
friendship  were  practically  nlways  between  men.  The  low  position 
tt  women  prevented  them  from  sharing  In  Ibe  higher  life  of  tha 
dllien.  Greek  views  of  the  family  life  arc  almost  entirely  vitiated 
by  this  fact  j  jusl  as  their  vie  .  i  industrial  life  are  vitiated  by  thdr 
acceptance  o(  alav  rj  and  b;'  t  ^irc  niempt  forall  forms  of  manual 
labour  except  agri^iulture.  On  the  Fan.ily.  «ee  Hegel's  PhUosofkj 
^  Right  i  also  Rickab/s  Moral  Philosophy,  Part  11,  chap.  vi.  and 
Pevas'i  Sbidia  o}  Family  Lifr.  Aristotle^  treatment  of  the  subject 
h  Um  fint  two  fiodca  of  tbn  PdJito  1«  MiU  bifUy  suggNtiw. 
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vidual  liberty.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  on  which 
It  is  important  to  develop  a  strong  public  opinion.  A 
good  deal,  however,  can  be  done  by  law  in  removing 
<iisabilities  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  recognition 
of  perfect  equality. ' 

{b)  The  Workshop. — Indostriat  relations  art  strongly 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  family.  They  are  not 
liased  on  mutual  affection  but  on  contrsct ;  and  they 
are  not  relations  of  equality  but  of  subordination.  Ko 
doubt,  in  the  family  also  there  is  the  subordination  of 
children  to  their  parents  ;  but  this  is  the  subordination 
of  the  undeveloped  to  the  developed,  of  the  helpless  to 
their  natural  protectors  ;  whereas  in  the  industrial  life 
the  subordination  which  exists  is  not  with  a  view 
to  the  protection  or  development  of  those  who  aro 
subordinated,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  external  ends. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  make  such  re- 
gulations as  will  secure  fairness  of  con  tract,  and  prevent 
subordination  from  becoming  slavery.  It  has  some- 
times been  made  a  matter  of  regret  that,  as  civilization 
advances,  the  relations  of  men  in  industrial  life  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  type  of  the  family.  Formerly 
the  relation  between  master  and  apprentice  was  almost 

I  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  objected  {Science  ofEtkia,  chap,  iii,  |{ 
3&-jg)  lo  the  conunon  practice  ol  das^ng  (he  family  along  with 
other  rnrmi  of  locial  organiiation,  on  the  ground  that  it  reels  on 
physiological  necessities,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  tiails  than  a  result 
o(  political  unity.  For  a  student  of  sociology  or  politics  this  con- 
tention would,  I  think,  have  snme  foicc.  The  ethical  significance  o( 
the  family,  however,  does  not  appear  lo  me  to  be  affected  by  it 
Besides,  theeiistence  of  the  family,  in  any  developed  tense  of  the 
term,  seems  ta  require  some  tind  ui  legator  gimsUegal  sanctiona, 
enforcing  acknowledged  rights  of  marriage,  whether  in  Ihe  form  al 
polyandry,  polygamy,  or  monogamy.  It  thus  pre*Dppo*e« tocial 
orgaoizatioi),  and  varies  with  the  growth  of  tbal  oreuiiatkKL 
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of  a  patenial  character;  whereas  now,  as  Carlyle  txsed 
(osay,'  there  is  nothing  but  the  "  c&sh  nexus."  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  made  a  malter 
for  regret  A  palemal  relationship  easily  passes  IdIo 
tyranny  when  there  is  no  basis  of  natural  affection.  It 
is  probably  best  that  business  relationships  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  pure  contract  This  may  to  sone 
slight  extent  interfere  with  the  development  of  relations 
of  mu'ual  kindness  and  loyalty  ;  but  there  can  be  Ijtlle 
doubt  that  lo  a  much  greater  ertent  it  helps  to  prevent 
injustice.  The  feelings  of  kindness  are  more  likely  to 
arise  in  men  as  neighbours  and  fellow-cilizena  than  as 
masters  and  servants  ;'  and  the  practical  offices  of  help 
can  probably  be  better  undertaken  by  society  as  a 
whole  than  by  particular  employers. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  anything 
that  can  bo  dune  to  make  the  relation  of  subordination 
less  harsh  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  For  this 
reason  nil  forms  of  co-operation  that  are  practicable 
ought  to  be  earnestly  promoted.  The  question.  What 
kinds  of  industry  ought  to  be  encouragfcd  or  discour- 
aged? is  nbo  largely  an  ethical  question;  though  the 
methods  by  which  industries  may  advantageously  be 
promoted  or  impeded,  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  by 
economists  and  political  philosophers.  Under  modem 
conditions  of  industrial  life,  industries  are  promoted  or 
retarded  chiefly'  by  changes  in  the  demand  for  the 
objects  produced  by  them  ;  and  these  again  are  brought 

t  See  his  Past  and  Present;  and  cf.  below,  pp.  3ifi,  41& 

•  At  Icut  in  the  fonner  rcUtionship  they  sro  more  likd^  le 
become  w[dcly  difiused  ]  perhaps  u'h«n  they  do  arise  In  the  latl« 
lelationship,  Ibcy  are  apt  to  be  more  inlense, 

*  Setlinc  uide  chanset  in  natural  cvnditioiis.  and  cbangn  p 
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■bout  mainly  by  changes  in  men's  tastes,  fashions, 
and  habits  of  life.  Now  in  so  far  as  the  objects  brought 
into  demand  by  such  changes  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  or  maintenance  or  advancement  of  human 
life,  and  in  so  far  as  the  industries  by  which  they  are 
produced  are  not  injurious  lo  human  life,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  their  moral  justification.  The  ethical 
question,  therefore,  arises  chie0y  writh  regard  to  the 
use  of  what  are  called  luxuries,  and  to  the  use  of 
objects  which  can  be  produced  only  by  means  of 
dangerous  or  deleterious  processes.  And  the  question 
which  thus  arises  can  be  answered  only  by  balancing 
the  advantages  which  such  objects  bring  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  supreme  end  of  life  against  the  loss 
occasioned  by  their  injurious  effects. ' 

(r)  77j<r  Civic  Cammunily. — If  men's  business  relations 
are  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  undertake  those 
more  paternal  functions  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  left  to  the  care  of  individuals,  Thi:  is  partly  the 
business  of  the  central  government;  b  1  lo  a  great 
extent  it  can  be  more  conveniently  man.  ged  by  each 
district  for  itself.  The  care  which  has  to  be  exercised 
over  the  citizens  consists  in  such  matters  as  the  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  arrangements  (including  baths,  and 

duced  by  new  discoveries  and  invenliona,  with  which  Ethics  is 
axxl-j  very  indirectly  concerncid  (since  the  question,  how  far  men 
chould  t>c  ittowed  to  make  and  uUliM  new  discovcrie*  can  tcarcely 
at  the  pmeni  time  be  regarded  as  a  practical  one). 

>  Tbcre  have  been  several  intereiting  discusaionsof  Laxnry  Id  re- 
.:enl  times.  See,  for  instance.  Bosanquet's  Civilaatum  o1  Oiritten- 
dam,  MacCoiui's  Ethics  of  Cilitctuhif'.  L  Stephen's  Social  ifigbb  and 
Datttt,  Smart's  Studies  in  Kconomia.  and  the  article  t)y  ProIcMOt 
Sidgwlck  lo  Um  inUmaUonal  Journal  ct/Ethia,  VcL  V.  na  l 
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the  like),  the  means  of  education  (including  wi 
furnished  public  libraries),  the  enforcement  of  pr^ 
cautions  against  accidents,  the  prevention  of  adultera- 
tion of  foods  and  other  forms  of  deception,  and  the 
securing  of  the  means  of  livelihood  to  those  who  are 
incapacitated  for  labour.  The  discussion  of  the  details 
of  such  provisions,  and  of  the  question  whether  they 
can  be  best  managed  by  a  central  authority  or  by  local 
administrations,  must  be  left  to  writers  on  Politics. 

{d)  The  Church. — The  paternal  care  of  the  citizens, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  provided  by  any  form  of  civic 
machinery.  There  must  always  be  a  certain  hardness 
in  all  such  machinery,  which  must  be  managed  on 
a  basis  of  law  and  not  of  affection.  Hence  it  ia 
necessary  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  more  per- 
sonal relations  among  the  citizens.  A  centre  for  such 
personal  relationships  is  furnished  by  the  Church, 
whose  function  it  is  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  Iho 
highest  moral  ideal  in  human  relationships.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  differences  of  religious 
opinion  prevent  the  Church  from  being  so  efficient 
in  this  way  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  There  can  be 
iittle  doubt  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  sway  o( 
Catholicism,  its  work  was  more  efficiently  done — if  it 
!s  in  reality  possible  to  compare  the  action  of  institu* 
lions  Uiidcr  very  different  conditions  of  social  life. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Churches  by  unsectarian  ethical  institutions. 
But  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  not  be  suitable 
for  an  elementary  tcit-book  ;  '    and   indeed  it    could 

>  It  i*,  howerer,  discussed  at  considetable  lengtli  by  Pro*.  Gity«U 
to  W*  ln»oductii>nlolht  Study  oj  Ethics  {DcCmfn'         '  — 
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'  Bcairceljr  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  Introducing 
ConBiderations  that  are  not  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  discussion  of 
the  important  question  of  the  right  relation  of  the 
Churches  to  the  State. 

(e)  The  Slate. — The  State  is  the  supreme  controller 
of  all  social  relationships.  It  makes  laws  and  sees  that 
they  are  enforced.  It  also  carries  on  various  kinds  of 
work  that  cannot  conveniently  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. It  undertakes,  for  instance,  the  provision  of 
the  means  of  national  defence,  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  and  in  some  countries  the  conducting  of  rail- 
ways. The  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  such 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  cannot  be 
discussed  in  an  ethical  treatise.  But  it  is  important  to 
insist  that  any  one  who  seeks  to  answer  this  question, 
iDust  answer  it  by  a  consideration  of  the  degree  to 
which  such  action  tends  to  promote  the  highest  life  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

{J")  Friendship.     These    are    some    of  the   leading 
forms  of  social    unity,  but  the  relationships  between 
human  beings,  through  which  the  moral  life  is  devel- 
oped, are  not  exhausted  by  these.     Such  a  relationship 
as  that  of  individual  friendship  has  also  to  be  noted. 
This  was  a  form  of  unity  to  which  the  ancient  Greek 
L  writers  on  Etiiics  gave  special  attention,  and,  in  par- 
llticular,  it  rose  into  Ihc  highest  degree  of  prominence  in 
Ithe  speculations  of  the  Epicureans,  with  whom  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Slate.     In 
modem  times  the  expansion  of  man's  social  universe 
through  books,  travel,  Ac,  may  have  somewhat  dimin- 
bhed  the  significance  of  these  closer  personal  ties ;  but 
It  StUI  remains  true  that  in  a  friend  a  man  may  find  ao 
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aUtr  ego  through  whom  the  universe  of  his  personalitj 
enlarged  in  a  more  perfect  way  than  is  possible  by  any 
oth.:r  form  of  rclalkinship,  especially  in  cases  of  ideal 
friendship  like  lliat  of  Tennyson  and  Hallara,  when 
can  be  said,  "  He  was  rich  where  I  was  poor.' 
also,  however,  is  a  form  of  relationship  to  which 
can  do  nothing  more  than  allade. 

§  8.  SociAi- Progress. —All  the  institutions  to  which 
reference  has  now  been  made,  are  continually  under- 
going  changes,  which  arc  rendered  necessary  by  the 
progressive  civilization  of  mankind.  In  carrying  oul 
such  changes  it  is  important  to  see  that  Ihcy  arc  not 
made  with  a  view  to  merely  temporary  advantages, 
and  that  the  advantages  which  they  secure  are  not 
bought  with  any  loss  of  human  efficiency.  The  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  all  progress  must  be  tested  is 
the  realization  of  the  rational  self.  Material  and  social 
progress  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means 
to  this.  The  nature  of  this  progress  will  be  somewhat 
more  fully  considered  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

§  9.  Individualism  and  Socialism. — In  recent  times 
discussions  with  regard  to  social  progress  have  ap- 
peared chiefly  in  the  form  of  tlie  question,  whether  we 
ought  to  move  in  an  individualistic  or  in  a  socialblic 
direction.  Individualists  think  that  it  is  chiefly  impor- 
tant to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  individual  citizens.  Socialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  thai  what  is  chiefly  desirable  is  to  regulate 
the  actions  of  individuals  so  as  to  secure  the  good  of 
all.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any 

■  The  discuss 
U  perhaps  slill 
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rcftl  opposition  between  the  principles  of  Individualism 
and  of  Socialism,'  The  good  of  all  can  certainly  not 
l>e  secured  if  the  nature  of  each  is  cramped  and  under- 
'  fed ;  nor  can  freedom  be  allowed  to  each  except  on  the 
I  Bssumption  that  that  freedom  will  on  the  whole  be  used 
■  for  the  good  of  alL  The  question  that  ought  to  be 
asked  is — In  what  directions  is  it  desirable  to  give  men 
more  freedom,  and  in  what  directions  is  it  desirable 
thill  their  actions  should  be  more  controlled?  II  is  a 
question  of  detail,  and  it  must  be  answered  differently 
at  different  Stages  of  human  development,  Perhaps  at 
the  present  time  it  is  chiefly  in  the  socialistic  direction 
that  advance  Is  demanded.  But  the  reason  is  simply 
that  in  recent  generations  the  individualistic  side  has 
been  too  strongly  insisted  on.  This  again  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  the  main  social 
advance  has  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of  highly- 
skilled  l.ibourfrom  cumbersome  restraints.  The  pro- 
blem of  the  next  age  is  rather  that  of  providing  a  truly 
r  human  life  for  those  who  are  less  skilled  and  capable. 
[  and  who  are  consequently  less  able  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  The  former  advance  could  be  made  by 
individualistic  methods  :  the  latter  seems  to  demand  a 
certain  degree  of  Socialism.'  But  here  again  we  can 
do  no  more  than  indicate,  quite  generally  and  roughly, 
de  nature  of  the  problem  involved. 

>  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  Ethics,  »*c  may  say  that  both  Itidl- 
vldnalism  and  Socialism  supply  us  wiih  economii;  commandment*. 
Tbe  comnuuidmenl  of  Individualism  is— Thou  shall  not  f^upcriM; 
or  Every  one  musi  be  allowed  to  work  oul  his  own  Balvation.  The 
oommandmenl  of  Socialism  is— Tho«  shall  not  tuplmt.  or  No  on« 
aiDst  be  used  as  a  mere  means  to  any  one  e1.w;>  utvatlon. 

•This  subject  blrealed  with  considerable  fulness  by  Prof.  Paulsen 
k  hi*  Syilem  der  Blhik,  voL  a  Book  IT.  ill.  ^    On  the  general  tab- 
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feet  of  Sodalluu  u  a  qoetUon  of  practical  politics,  the  stodent  may 
conenlt  Sidgwick'*  Princifla  of  Political  Economy,  Book  IIL,  chaps, 
li— vii,  aod  EUmtnIs  o]  Politics,  chap.  j.  See  also  hia  Methods  oj 
Etbki,  Book  III,  chap.  v.  Reference  may  also  be  made  L>  Mon> 
taguc's  Limilscf  Individual  Libeiiy.TiiXchie'sPnaaptesof  State  Inter' 
ftrence,  SchafHe'a  Quintessence  of  Socialism,  Conner's  Socialist  Slalg, 
Kirlnip's  Inguity  into  Socialism,  Rac's  Contemporary  Socialists, 
Graham's  Socialism  New  and  Old,  Rickaby's  Moral  Philofofhy,  Gil- 
man's  Socialism  and  the  American  S^ril^McEechnie's  Tlie  Stale  and 
the  Individual,  Donislhorpe's  Individualism,  &&  A  Cingnlarly 
searching  examination  o(  the  ideas  underlying  IndivWnalism  and 
Socialism  has  lately  appeared  in  Mr.  BosanqueCa  CJii'Iuutron  tf 
Christendom,  The  recent  discnssiona  In  the  Interiiational  Joumat.  g 
tiElkia,  Vol&  Vi.  and  VIL  a»  alu  valiuble. 
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^H                                                 NOTI  OM  jDSnCK 

'       Anything  like  a  romplelB  diacussioo  of  (he  difficult  conception  lA 
/uslice  would  evidently  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  lexU 
booIca^Uiis.    But  A  few  remarks  seem  to  be  called  for. 

Much  tonfimon  baa  arisen  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject  from  a 
Ijiilurc  to  obsen-e  an  ambiguity  in  (he  term  which  was  well  known 
even  to  Plata  and  Aristotle^  but  wtiicb  some  modem  writers  seem  to 
have  forgotten.    The  term  "  Justice  *  is  used  in  two  distinct  Mnsca. 
Wespeatof  a-juslnian.'and  wcspeak  of  a"  just  law"  or  a  "just 
fiovcmmenL"    Just,  In  the  former  sense:,  means  almost  the  same  aa 
morally  good  i  it  means  morally  good  in  respect  to  the  fulfilment  ol 
social  obligations.    Justice,  then,  in  this  sense  is  equivalent  to  all 
\ii(ue  in  itisocia]  aspect'    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a 

in  dealioE  wilh  those  to  whom  it  applies  or  over  whom  it  rules.»    This 
ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  partly  concealed  by  the  fact  that 
we  sometimes  speak  of  a  man  as  being  just  in  ttie  same  scnieas  that 
in  whicli  the  term  is  applied  to  a  law  or  govemment-i^i.  in  those 
cases  in  whici)  a  man  occupies  a  position  of  authority  [as  a  judge,  a 
king,  or  even  a  parentl,  so  as  to  be  a  representative  of  law  or  govern- 
ment   Hence  many  writers  have  failed  to  perceive  that  there  are 
two  senses  in  which  the  term  is  used.    The  confusion  between  these 
two  senses  vitiates,  for  example,  nearly  all  that  is  said  about  Justice 
in  theliflh  chapter  of  Mill's  ViHilanaiiism.    The  inHuencectf  the  same 

»  See  Aristotle's  Elhus,  Book  V,  chap.  L    Sometimes,  however, 
when  we  speak  of  a  -  jusl  man  ■  we  mean  merely  one  who  fulfils 
IhLwe  obligations  that  are  enforced   by  positive  law,    Cf.  below. 
chap,  iii.,  S  11.    But  I  do  not  think  that  this  use  of  the  lenn  Is 

«/6i<i,cbap.ii 
■      •  JusUcc  Is  derived  fromlheLalin  fus.  law.    This  again  is  cognate 
^■■rfth  /Uisum.  meaning  whil  is  ordrrrd.    A  just  man  means  one  who 
^H^beyt  ordiT\  1.  e.  the  mora!  orders  or  lavra.    A  jusl  law  or  govern. 
^PlBent  on  the  other  band,  means  one  (hat  possesses  the  qualities  thai 

belong  to,  or  ought  to  beloiiB  to,  a  law  (jia)-va.  in  particular,  tb« 

qnality  of  fairness  or  impartiality 
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more  recent  writen.  DnSidgwickcarefallydistingalsbesibetneea* 
the  two  sensea  of  Justice  now  referred  to,  and  states  that  he  Inteoda 
to  confine  himself  to  the  second.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his  iilostni 
tions  appears  to  refer  to  Justice  rather  in  the  first  sense.  Heremarls* 
that  we  cannot  say,  "in  treating  of  the  private  conduct  of  Individual^ 
that  dfJ arbitrary  inequality  is  recognised  as  unjust :  It  would  not  ba 
commonly  thought  unjust  in  a  rich  tiachetor  with  no  near  relatives 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  providing  pensions  exctndvelj 
for  indigent  red-haired  men,  however  unreasonable  and  caprickna 
(he  choice  might  appear."  When  it  is  said  that  this  is  not  nnJBS^ 
does  not  this  mean  simply  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  any  rect^idicd 
moral  obligation  ?  And  is  not  the  term,  therefore,  used  in  its  6nt 
Bense  7  If  a  law,  or  a  government,  or  even  a  parent  in  dealing 
with  his  children,  were  to  exhibit  any  similar  caprice  to  that  here 
•apposed  by  Dr.  Sidg wick,  would  not  this  be  at  once  regarded  as 
mijust  7  In  such  a  case,  we  should  be  using  the  term  in  its  Eccond 
sense.  The  person  supposed  by  Dr.  Sidgwick  is  not  said  to  be  un- 
just, apparently  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  in 
which  Justice,  in  this  sense,  can  be  predicated  of  him  at  alL  A  man 
cannot,  in  this  sense,  be  either  just  or  unjust,  unless  he  represents 
come  form  of  law  or  government 

But  there  is  a  atill  further  amtnguity  in  the  use  of  the  term.  And 
this  also  was  pointed  out  by  Aristotlt*  In  spraldngof  Justice  in  the 
sense  oF  fairness,  we  may  be  referring  either  to  the  apportionment 
of  goods  or  to  the  apportionment  of  evils.  Now  evil  can  be  faiiiy 
apportioned  only  to  those  who  have  done  evil — L  e.  as  punishmcnL 
justice,  then,  may  he  cilher  distributive  or  corrective^  But  some- 
times the  term  is  used  emphatically  in  the  latter  sense  as  if  this  wers 
its  exclusive  use.  To  "  do  justice  '  Is  frequently  understood  as  mcaD> 
Ing  simply  toaward  punishment  Thus,  there  is  an  ambiguity  be> 
twcen  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,  including  distritnitive  and  car> 
rectivejusiice,  and  the  narrower  sense  in  which  it  is  confined  to  th« 
latter.  Mill  seems  to  have  been  mbled  by  this  ambiguity  alscx 
Thus,  when  he  says  that  "the  Iwoessentialingredienlsln  the  senti- 
ment of  Justice  are,  the  desire  to  punish  a  person  who  has  dona 
harm,  and  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  there  is  some  definite  In. 
dividual  or  individuals  to  whom  bam)  has  been  done,*  he  se 
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be  referring  ezdnsively  to  oorrective  Justice,  without  being  swm 
that  he  is  dealing  only  with  a  part  of  the  subject 

As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  Aristode's  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Justice  is  still  the  best  that  we  hava  Dr.  Sidgwick^  treatment* 
however,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  has  of  course  the 
advantage  of  being  more  fully  adapted  to  modem  conditloni^ 
knowledge  and  practiock 


TMK  DUnXS. 

J  1.  Uatukxot  Moral  Laws. — The  Jews,  by  ^ 
the  mora]  consciousness  of  the  modem  world  has  been  * 
perhaps  mainly  determined,'  summed  up  their  view  of 
duty  in  the  form  often  commandments.  And  we  find 
in  other  nations  also  a  certain  more  or  less  explicit 
recognition  of  definite  rules  (o  which  a  good  man  mnst 
adhere — rules  which  say  expressly,  Do  this.  Abstain 
from  that.'  Now,  in  the  moral  "ought,"  as  we  have 
80  far  considered  it,  there  are  no  ^uch  explicit  com- 

>  It  b  hard  to  say  whether  the  Jews  or  the  Greeks  hat«  tnd  moil 
InQucncc  on  as  tn  this  respect  See  Hatch*!  Ribbert  Leclurtt;  and 
(/..(or  a  vigorous  but  very  paradoxical  view  of  the  mneabiect 
Dohring's  EnaU  der  Relieion, 

*  The  Greeks  had  no  definite  code  c^  monl  mid.  Tbdr  taiHat 
mora]  wisdom  was  expressed  rather  in  brief  proverbUl  S3yiiigi,«ucft 
a*  «>«nT  tymr  ("  nothing  to  excess  ").  Among  the  Greeki,  boweiver,  aa 
among  all  early  peoples,  the  laws  □(  the  State  (umishcil  a  t«ai*  for 
moral  obligation,  just  as  a  child's  fir^  ideas  of  duty  are  derived  fron 
the  commands  of  its  parents.  The  dawning  of  the  consdoonieas  that 
there  Is  a  deeper  l>a^  of  moral  obligation  than  Stale  lawi  i*  illo** 
tratcd  in  ibeAHligotic  of  Sophoctev  It  was  largely  because  the  earty 
Greels  tiad  no  dear  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the  laws 
of  the  Slate  that  the  criticisms  of  the  Sophisli  (and  lo  aoiiie  eztent  o( 
Socrates)  were  felt  to  be  tnbversive  of  morallly.  See  Zcllcr'i  Prt- 
tacraUc  Phihaophy,  voL  11.,  p.  404.  and  Socratn  and  lite  Sixretu  SchtoU, 
fp.  319—231.  It  Is  noteworthy  also  that  the  absoluteness  of  the  Jew> 
Ish  Law  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  as  soon  as  the  Jrv 
kMt  their  naiioaal  lodepeodencc    C/.  above.  Book  I_  chap  V 
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THE  DUTIBS. 

~  mands  contaioed.  There  is  only  the  ^neral  command 
to  realize  the  rational  self.  We  must  now  considar 
what  is  the  place  of  particular  rules  within  this  general 
commandment 

What  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  may  help 
U9  to  do  this.  For  we  have  seen  there  that  there  are 
certain  definite,  though  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
clastic  and  modifiable,  rights  that  come  to  be  gradually 
recognized  in  human  societies  ;  and  these  definite 
lights  bring  definite  obligations  along  with  them.  Such 
obligations  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  command- 
ments. 

It  is  not  merely,  however,  in  connection  with  these 
recognized  rights  that  such  obligations  arise.  Obliga- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  all  the  institutions  of 
social  life,  and  in  connection  with  all  the  relationships 
into  which  men  are  brought  to  oneanother.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  right  corresponding  to  all  such  obli- 
gations, just  as  there  is  an  obligation  corresponding 
to  every  right.'  Bui  sometimes  it  is  the  right  that  ta 
obvious,  and  the  obligation  seema  to  follow  it,  whereas 
in  other  cases  it  is  the  obligation  that  ts  more  easily 
recognized.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  con- 
sidered some  of  the  more  prominent  rights  andinstitu* 

>  Rights  are  also  (or  the  moit  part  connected  with  definite  inttitn- 
tioni,  or  lortn*  ol  todai  oiganUalion.  Hence  duties  also  lend  to 
cluster  round  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Alexander  s3.ys  (Uorat  Order  and 
Progrea.  p.  3SJ)  thai  ~  Duties  arc  the  conduct  ...  by  which  institu- 
tions aiemaintained*:  "Ihedutyof recordineavote  .  .  .  giveseilect 
lo  the  institution  of  parliamentary  franchise.*  It  seemi  an  eiagger. 
Slion,  however,  (o  sar  that  all  duliesare  related  loinslilutions  in  this 
way.  The  doty  of  regard  for  life,  for  instance,  seems  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  special  instllulions— unless  we  are  lo  describe  Ufa 
IMU  M  an  "ioatitutwi),*  which  would  be  totacwbat  pandodnL 
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tions  that  have  grown  up  in  social  life.  In  thisch^pteff' 
we  are  to  consider  the  more  prominent  obligations  that 
have  come  to  be  recognized  among  men,  as  presenting 
themselves  in  the  form  of  commandments,  and  to  try 
to  bring  out  the  precise  ethical  significance  of  these 
elements  in  the  moral  consciousness.  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  it  would  probably  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  give  an  exhaustive  classification. 

§8.  RssPECT  FOR  Life. — The  iirst  commandment  is 
the  commandment  to  respect  life,  corresponding  directly 
to  the  right  of  life.  This  commandment  is  expressed 
in  the  form.  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  its  meaning  la 
so  obvious  that  it  requires  little  comment  We  must 
merely  observe  that  the  commandment  which  bids  us 
have  respect  for  life  enjoins  much  more  than  the  mera 
passive  abstinence  from  the  destruction  of  onother'a 
physical  existence.  It  involves  also  the  care  of  our 
own,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything  likely  to  injara 
either  our  own  or  another's  physical  well-being.  How 
much  this  implies,  we  arc  only  gradually  learning. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  done  admirable  service  la 
emphasizing  this  side  of  moral  law.' 

§  3.  Respect  for  Freedom. — ^The  second  command- 
ment corresponds  to  the  right  of  Freedom.  It  forbids 
anyinterference  with  the  development  of  another  man's 
life,  except  in  so  far  as  such  interference  may  be  re- 
quired to  help  on  that  development  itself.  It  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form,  Treat  every  human  being  as  a 
person,  never  as  a  mere  thing.     In  this  form,  it  may 

>  Sc«  especially  hU  Dala  of  Elkia.  chap.  xi.  and  The  PriHCifla 
of  Ethics,  Part  IlL  C.  also  Clark  Murra/s  Iutrodiu.tion  to  Etkia,  _ 
Book  II..  Part  IL,ctiap.  iL,  and  Adler's  jfuro;  in^fnicfod  I0C 
LvcturaXIL 
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be  regarded  as  forbidding^  slavery,  despotism,  e^toita- 
tion,  prostitution,  and  every  other  form  »f  the  use  of 
another  as  a  mere  means  to  one's  own  ends.  This 
commandment  and  tlie  preceding  one  are  closely  con- 
nected together.  They  might,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
one  ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  another  is  simply 
an  extreme  form  of  interference  with  his  free  develop- 
ment There  is  also  a  third  commandment  which  is 
closely  connected  with  these  two,  and  which  we  may 
notice  nest 

1 4  Respect  for  Charactir. — ^This  may  be  staled  as 
the  commandment  to  respect  character.  II  is  the  posi- 
tive of  which  the  two  preceding  are  the  negative.  It 
not  merely  forbids  us  to  injure  our  neighbour  or  to  do 
anything  that  will  interfere  wilh  his  free  development, 
but  also  positively  bids  us  obscn*e,  as  far  as  we  can, 
what  will  further  him.  It  was  of  this  commandment 
that  St.  Paul  was  thinking  when  he  said,  "All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient' 
By  the  ordinary  negative  law  he  was  permitted  to  do 
anything  that  did  not  positively  injure  another ;  but  he 
was  conscious  that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
furtherance  of anotherinhisdevclopment  Topartake 
of  certain  meats  would  not  interfere  either  with  the 
life  or  with  the  freedom  of  any  one ;  but,  having  re- 
gard to  the  stage  of  development  at  which  they  stand, 
we  may  be  aware  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
Of  course,  we  might  regard  this  principle  as  simply  an 
extension  of  the  negative  principle  of  respect  for  free- 
dom. But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  positive ; 
for  when  we  thus  have  regard  for  the  Btage  of  develnp- 
tnent  at  which  any  oqi  stands,  we  shall  be  led  not 
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merely  to  abstain  from  that  which  will  lujure  him,  but 
also  to  do  that  which  will  help  him.  The  simplest  way 
of  summing  up  this  commandment  lA  perhaps  to  say, 
in  Hegel's '  language,  "Beaper50D,aiidrespectotbeTS 
as  persons." 

(&  Rkspect  ro»  PsopiaTT. — The  next  commandmeot 
ia.  Thou  shall  not  steaL  This  is  simply  a  canyingout 
of  the  preceding.  It  forbids  any  appropriation  of  th« 
instruments  of  another's  well-being,  whetlier  they  bo 
material  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  such  goods  aa 
time,  reputation,  andthelike.  ThUcommandmcntis. 
as  I  say,  involved  in  the  preceding.  For  the  develop 
ment  of  a  man's  personality  involves  the  use  of  instm* 
ments ;  and  the  right  of  an  individual  to  appropriate 
these  involves  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  all  othcra 
of  leaving  his  possession  of  them  inviolate.  Tbecoffl- 
mandment  to  respect  property  ought,  however,  lo  ba 
regarded  as  involving  something  more  than  Ihc  mere 
condemnation  of  theft.  It  involves  regard  for  our  owa 
property  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It  condemns,  there* 
fore,  any  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  instruments  which  an 
individual  has  appropriated.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  condemning  all  forms  of  idleness  that  imply  Jiving 
on  the  work  of  others,  and  so  appropriating  what  be- 
longs lo  them. 

S  6l  Respzct  for  Social  Okser. — To  avoid  nnnece^ 
sary  details,  we  may  next  consider  what  is  rather  a 
group  of  commandments  than  a  single  rule— «u;  thoM 
oomroaadments  that  are  connected  with  respect  foc 
social  Institutions  and  the  various  forms  of  social  ordet. 
Such  respect  is  pretty  nearly  equivalent  to  what  Um 
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Greeks  used  to  call  al3£i,  shame  or  rererence.'  This 
feeling  forbids  us  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  any 
established  institution.  It  forbids,  for  instance,  any 
violation  of  the  sanctities  of  the  family  ;  it  enjoins  that 
we  should  "honour  the  king"  and  all  constituted  au- 
thorities ;'  and  the  like.  The  authority  of  this  group  of 
commandments  rests  on  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  social  system  to  which  we  belong.  The  soldier 
feels  himself  in  general  bound  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  superior,  even  if  he  knows  very  well  that 
"some  one  has  blundered";  and  in  the  same  way  the 
citizen  ftels  bound  in  genera!  to  give  his  support  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  his  state,  even  if  he  sees 
clearly  that  their  laws  are  not  altogether  wise.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  politician  may  feel  himself  bound  to  act 
with  his  party,  even  if  he  does  not  approve  of  some 
detail  in  its  policy.  Evidently  thisgroup  of  command- 
ments might  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  separate 
rules.  But  it  is  so  easy  to  do  tl\is,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  attempt  it  hcr& 

§  7.  Respect  for  Truth, — The  nezl  commandment 
is.  Thou  shalt  not  1i&  This  rule  has  a  double  appli- 
cation. On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean 
that  we  should  conform  our  actions  to  our  words— 

>  It  has  altcady  been  remarked  {p.  jSfJ,  note  a)  that  uUt  i%  almost 
equivalent  to  conscience.  Since,  however,  the  moral  obligatiaiu  of 
the  «arly  Greeks  were  connected  entirely  with  social  lawi  and  in- 
■tilulioni.  It  wa9  almost  entirely  with  these  (hat  the  feeling  of  wUt 
was  aisociafed 

■I  need  hardly  tay  that  this  rule  Is  not  lot«  understood  as  exclml- 
\ug  the  right  oi  revolution.  As  we  ihall  shoilly  ace,  none  of  lhes« 
rules  is  tote  regarded  as  absolutely  binding  Just  askNcIson  may 
look  at  the  »ignals  of  his  superior  officer  with  his  blind  eye.  so  a  far. 
•eeing  social  reformer  may  defy  the  !aw5  of  his  »Ut&  But  it  i%  oaJf 
-'     i]  dfcomstanccs  that  luch  condoct  i«  )gBtifiabl& 
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that,  for  instance,  we  should  fullil  our  promises,  and 
observe  the  contracts  into  which  we  have  entered 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
Bhould  conform  our  words  to  our  thoughts — i.  e.  that 
we  should  say  what  we  mean.  Evidently,  these  two 
interpretations  are  quite  different  A  man  may  make 
a  promise  which  he  does  not  mean  to  keep.  In  that 
case,  he  lies  in  the  second  sense.  But  it  docs  not  fol- 
low that  ho  will  necessarily  lie  in  the  first  sense.  Fos 
having  made  the  promise,  he  may  keep  it  Still,  both 
Bcuscs  are  concerned  with  respect  for  the  utterance  of 
our  thoughts — though  the  latter  is  concerned  with  care 
in  the  utterance  of  them,  the  former  with  care  in  con- 
forming our  actions  to  that  which  has  been  uttered. 
Lying,  however,  ought  not  to  be  understood  as  r^ 
ferring  merely  to  language.  We  lie  by  our  actions, 
if  we  do  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  we 
intend  to  do  something  else,  or  that  we  have  done 
something  else,  which  in  fact  we  neither  have  done 
nor  intend  to  do.  The  commandment,  then.  Thou 
ahalt  not  lie,  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  must 
always  so  speak  and  act  as  to  express  as  clearly  as 
possible  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  or  what  we  intend 
to  perform ;  and  that,  having  expressed  our  mean- 
ing, wc  must  as  far  as  possible  conform  our  actions 
to  it 

§  8.  Respect  for  pROCRKis. — The  last  commandment 
of  which  it  seems  necessary  to  lake  notice,  is  the  com- 
mandment— too  often  overlooked  in  moral  code^^ 
which  bids  us  help  on,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  advanc0- 
ment  of  the  world.  It  may  be  expressed  in  this  fonn. 
Thou  shalt  labour,  within  thy  particular  province 
vitb  «II  th/  beart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  i~ 
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thy  strength  and  with  all  thy  mind.'  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  I  express  this  commandment  in  the  same 
form  as  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  has  been  en- 
joined. It  was  wisely  said,  Laborare  est  ornrt.  Work 
is  Worship.  The  love  of  God  is  perhaps  most  clearly 
shown  by  faith  in  human  progress;  and  faith  in  it 
is  shown  most  clearly  by  devotion  to  iL'  With 
this  great  positive  commandment,  we  may  conclude 
our  list 

59.  Casuistry. —t  have  made  no  great  effort  to  re- 
duce these  commandments  to  system.  It  might  be  a 
good  exercise  for  the  student  to  work  them  out  more 
in  detail,  and  show  their  relations  to  one  another. 
But  it  seems  clear  that  no  system  of  commandments 
can  ever  be  made  quite  satisfactory.  There  can  be 
but  one  supreme  law — Ihe  law  which  bids  us  realize 
the  rational  self  or  universe  ;  and  if  we  make  any  sub- 
ordinate rules  absolute,  they  are  sure  to  come  into 
conflict  Such  a  conflict  of  rules  gives  rise  to  casu- 
istry. Casuistry  consists  in  the  effort  to  interpret  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  commandments,  and  to  explain 
which  is  to  give  way  when  a  conflict  arises.3  It  is 
evident  enough  that  conflicts  must  arise.  If  we 
are  always  to  respect  life,  we  must  sometimes  appro- 
priate properly — e.  g.  the  knife  of  a  man  about  to 
commit  murder.     If  we  are  always  to  do  our  utmost 


I     ■  ■  All  tme  wort  1»  reUglon*  (Carlyle.  itut.  chap.  liL). 

*     •SeeDeweyi.f)uUtPMjo/e(Ai«,p.88,Muirhead-s£J(Bi«i(io/ett^ 

p,  69-70^  C*Wi  Critical  Philotoftiy  of  Kant,  voL  iL,  pp.  tSb— igo.  »nd 

Ft  ns  *"■'  Bradleyi  Ethical  Stndia,  p.  142 
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for  freedom,  we  shall  sometimes  come  into  confl] 
with  order.  So  in  other  cases.  We  have  alreadj 
quoted  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Jacob!  on  this  point ;  ' 
and  though  it  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  occasions  in  which 
we  feel  bound  to  break  one  or  more  of  the  command- 
ments in  obedience  to  a  higher  law.  Now  casuistry 
seeks  to  draw  out  rules  for  breaking  the  rules — to 
show  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  violate  particular  commandments.  This  effort 
is  chiefly  associated  historically  wilh  the  teaching  o! 
the  Jesuits,'  It  was  called  "casuistry"  because  it 
dealt  with  "cases  of  conscience."  It  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  was  severely  attacked  by  Pascal  And  on 
the  whole  rightly.  It  is  bad  enough  that  wc  should 
require  particular  rules  of  conduct  at  all.'  but  rules 
for  the  breaking  of  rules  would  be  quite  intolerable. 
They  would  become  so  complicated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  them  out ;  and  any  such  attempt 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  in  practice  to  a  system  by 
which  men  might  justify,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  any 
action  whatever.*  The  way  to  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  commandments,  is  not  to  make  other 
commandments  more  minute  and  subtle,  but  rather  to 
fall  back  upon  the  great  fundamental  law,  of  which 

*  See  above,  pp.  198-9.  ^M 
■  See  Sidgwick's  History  ct  Ethics,  pp.  151—151.                              ^M 

*  The  eipieasioR  of  the  moral  law  in  the  lorm  of  parttcnlar  nl^l 
belongs  to  an  early  stage  In  moral  developmcnL    It  natuiaUyaXMi 
Immediately  after  that  stage  in  which  morality  is  identilied  with  tlw 
laws  of  the  Stale.    C/,  Muirhead's  EUments  efEthia.  pp.  6»~7). 

*  Hence  Adam  Smith  ta,yi  {Theory  of  Moral  Sfnlinenb,  nvt  V~ 
■ecL  IV.)  that  "books  of  casuistry  are  generally  as  lueleHutteya 
fommonly  llresoioa.* 
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Che   particular  commandments    are    but  fragmentary 
aspecls. 

5  10.  The  Suprkiw  Law.— What  is  that  fundamental 
law?  It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  command- 
[jnent  that  bids  us  realize  the  rational  self.  Thia 
Commaadment  is  so  broad,  and  is  apt  to  seem  so 
?ague,  that  it  is  certainly  well  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented, for  practical  purposes,  by  more  particular 
tules  of  conduct  But  when  these  rules  come  into 
conflict,  and  when  we  feel  ourselves  in  a  diSicuIly  with 
regard  to  the  course  that  we  ought  to  pursue — when, 
in  short  a  "  case  of  conscience  "  arises — we  must  fall 
back  upon  the  supreme  commandment,  and  ask  our- 
selves :  Is  the  course  that  we  think  of  pursuing  the 
one  that  is  most  conducive  to  the  realization  of  the 
rule  of  reason  in  the  world  ?  No  doubt  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  it  will  often  be  difficult  to  answer*     But, 

t  Sometimes  It  maybecasicrtosuiswerinlheronn  of  feeling.  Tbo 
commandments  In  which  the  Jewish  Law  was  Bumtned  up — "  Thon 
■halt  lave  the  LordlhyGod  with  all  thy  heart,  &cand  thy  neighbour 
H  thyself' — express  the  right  altitude  of  feeling,  that  of  love  for  the 
•upreme  reason  and  for  all  rational  beings.  In  the  form  of  feehn^ 
llowever.lhcreis  the  disadvantage  that  the  definite  duties  to  be  per- 
formed are  not  suggested,  whereas  the  command  to  pursue  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  rational  life  suese»(s  at  once  the  means  that  must 
be  adopted  for  this  end  At  the  tame  lime,  il  is  Important  to  ittwd 
the  right  attitude  o(  mind  necessarily  brings  with  il  the  right 
of  teelmg.  To  this  point  we  have  already  referred  (Book  I, 
iii,SSandBoolrII,chap,iii,i  13).  We  have  seen  that  Kant 
Itirfitsed  to  regard  love  as  a  duly,  interpreting  the  Christian  injunction 
■  meaning  merely  that  we  should  treat  others  at  r/ we  loved  them. 
But,  u  Adam  Smith  remarked  ( Theory  0/  Moral  Sentimenb.  Part 
IIl(*ect  III.,  chap,  {v.):  this  could  scarcely  be  described  as  loving 
■■r  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  lince  ■■  we  love  ourselves  surely  for  our 
Onm  Mkei,  and  not  merely  t>ecause  we  are  commanded  to  do  s<x* 
On  the  tame  point,  Janet  has  well  quoted  (Theory  of  Morals,  p,  354) 
the  emphatic  nUerantie  di  SL  Paul, "  Though  1  bcttow  all  mjr  gaodi 
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in  general,  a  man  who  keeps  his  conscience 
clouded,  and  sets  this  question  fairly  before  himself 
will  be  able  to  keep  himself  practically  clear  from 
errors,  without  resorting  to  casuistical  distinctions. ' 

§  11.  Conventional  Rules. — Besides  the  command 
ments,  or  strict  moral  laws,  we  find  in  every  com- 
munity a  number  of  subordinate  rules  of  conduct,  in- 
ferior in  authority,  but  often  superior  in  the  obedience 
which  they  elicit.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  rules  of 
courtesy,  those  rules  that  belong  to  the  "Code  of 
Honour,"  the  etiquette  of  particular  trades  and  particu- 
lar classes  of  society. '  There  is  often  a  certain  absurd- 
ity in  these  rules;  and  some  of  them  are  frequently 
laughed  at  under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy,"  Cer- 
tainly a  superstitious  devotion  to  them,  a  devotion 
which  interferes  with  the  fulfilment  of  more  important 
duties  or  with  the  development  of  independence  of 
character,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Vet  sometimes 
such  rules  are  not  without  reason.  Schiller  tells  us,  in 
a  wise  passage  of  his  Wailenstein>  that  we  ought  not 
to  despise  the  narrow  conventional  laws  ;  for  they  were 
often  invented  as  a  safeguard  against  various  forms  of 
wrong  and  injustice.  Pectus  sibi permissum  is  not  less 
to  be  distrusted  than  inlelleclus  sibifiermissis ,-  and  It  is 
often  well  that  the  impulses  of  a  man's  own  heart 
should  be  checked  by  certain  generally  understood  con- 

lo  feed  Ihe  poor,  and  Ihougti  I  give  my  body  IoIm  burned,  and  hava 
not  charily,  il  profilelh  me  nolhing.' 

I  See,  on  this  point,  Green's  Prolegomena  lo  Elhia,  Book  IT  1 
chap.  iL 
•  Somelimea  referred  lo  as  "  minor  monli.* 
I  DitPiccoiomini,  Act  I„  scene  jv.— 

"Lass  onB  die  alien  cngen  OrdauDgcn 
Ociins  aicbt  achlcu  1  * 
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mentions.'  The  law  of  respect  for  social  order,  at  any 
rate,  will  generally  lead  a  man  to  follow  the  established 
custom,  when  no  more  important  principle  is  thereby 
violated.  Still,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. A  scrupulous  adhesion  to  petty  rules  is  no 
doubt  39  foolish  as  a  total  neglect  of  them.  Eccen- 
tricity has  its  place  in  the  moral  life  ;  and  there  are 
certainly  many  customs  which  are  "more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance."  Perhaps  the  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time — a  result  of  our  individual- 
istic modes  of  thought — is  to  attach  too  Utile  impor- 
tance to  general  rules  of  life.  The  Chinese,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  Confucius,  seem  to  have  gona 
to  the  other  extreme. 

§  12.  Duties  of  Pbkfect  and  Ikfkrjxct  Obligatiok. — 
The  impossibility  of  drawing  out  any  absolute  code  of 
duties  has  led  some  writers  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween that  part  of  our  obligations  which  can  be  defi- 
nitely codi&ed  and  that  part  which  must  be  left  com- 
paratively vague.  This  distinction  has  taken  various 
forms.  Sometimesthoseobligations  which  are  capable 
of  precise  definition  arc  called  duties;  while  that  part 
of  good  conduct  which  cannot  be  so  definitely  formu- 
lated is  classed  under  the  head  of  virtue — as  If  the  vir- 
tuous man  were  one  who  di  J  more  than  his  duty,  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  demanded  of  him.*    Again, 

>  Indeed,  such  ruli:i  are  vUen  more  useful  In  nuall  matters  than 
in  great  J  just  because  the  snull  matters  interest  os  leas.  C/.  below, 
1 13.  mote. 

■  There  on  be  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  common  use  of  the  term 
"Vuloe' In  ordinary  language.  Perhaps  iilseventheoriginalBenM 
of  Hie  word.  It  certainly  tccnta  to  have  been  at  lir«t  applied  to  thoM 
qualltla  that  appeared  most  eminent  and  praiseworthy.  See  Alei- 
toOa't  Uar»l  OitUr  and  Proeress,p.  3^it  ~Tt»  diatincthcmukol 
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Mill  ■  classifies  strict  duties  under  the  bead  of  Justice;' 
and  adds  that  "  there  are  other  things,  011  the  contrary, 
which  we  wish  that  people  should  do,  which  we  like 
or  admire  them  for  doing,  but  yet  admit  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  ;  it  is  not  a  case  of  moral  obligation." 
But  surely  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  act  in  the  best 
way  possible.  Another  distinction  is  that  given  by 
Kant  *  between  Duties  of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Obliga- 
tion. According  to  this  classification,  Duties  of  Perfect 
Obligation  are  those  in  which  a  definite  demand  is 
made  upon  us,  without  any  qualification — as.  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shall  not  lie.  Thou  shalt  not  steal 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  negative.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  our  positive  obligations  cannot  bestated 
in  this  absolute  way.  The  duty  of  beneficence,  for 
instance,  is  relative  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance: 

virtue  seems  to  tie  In  what  Is  beyond  duty :  yet  every  such  ad  moM 
depend  on  Ihe  peculiar  circumstances  under  wtiicli  it  isdon^of 
which  we  leave  Ihe  agent  lo  be  the  judge,  and  we  certainly  think  it 
bis  duty  to  do  what  is  best.'  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elements  ol  Ethia,  p. 
193,  note.  See  also  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  Part 
I.,  sect.  II.,  chap,  iv.,  Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  BocA  III.,  chap, 
ii.,  Rickab/s  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  70, 

1  UtiUlarianlsm,  chap.  v.  Some  other  writers  have  limited  the 
applicationot  the  termjustice  to  those  actions  which  can  tjeentoroed 
by  national  law.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says  {Theory  of  Moral  SenU- 
menls.  Part  II.,  sect  II.,  chap.  L)  i  "The  man  who  t^rely  abstain* 
from  violating  cither  Ihe  person,  or  the  estate,  or  the  reputalioD  of 
hi9  neight>ours,  has  surelyvery  little  positive  meriL  He  fulfils,  how- 
ever, all  the  rules  of  what  is  peculiarly  called  justice,  and  does  evecT- 
thing  which  his  equals  can  with  propriety  force  him  lodo.orwhidi 
they  can  punish  tiim  for  not  doing.  We  mayoftenlullil  all  the  rule* 
of  justice  by  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.*  Cf.  the  Note  at  Ihe 
end  of  chap.  i. 

■  Metafhysic  of  Morals,  section  II.   (Abbott's  translation,  p.   iff) 
Observe  what  is  said  in  Mr.  Abbott's  note.    Cf.  also  Caird's  CriUeatM 
PJiilotofky  ofHant.  vol.  iL.  pp.  jSa-} 
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No  man  can  be  under  an  obligation  to  do  good  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  but  only  in  some  particular  ways,  which 
he  must  in  general  discover  for  himselC  Hence  this 
may  be  called  an  Imperfect  Obligation,  because  it  can- 
not be  definitely  formulated. 

Now  it  is  no  doubl  true  that  there  is  a  distinction  ol 
this  kind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  threefold  distinction  be- 
tween duties  of  different  kinds.  There  are,  in  the  first 
place,  those  duties  that  can  be  definitely  formulated, 
and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  a  State,'  with  penalties 
attached  to  their  violation.  In  the  second  place,  there 
arc  those  duties  that  cannot  be  put  into  the  form  of 
national  laws,  or  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
put  into  such  a  form,  but  which,  nevertheless,  every 
good  citizen  may  be  expected  to  observe.  In  the  third 
place,  there  are  duties  which  we  may  demand  of  some, 
but  not  of  others;  or  which  different  individuals  can 
only  be  expected  to  fulfil  in  varying  degrees.*  But  the 
dbtinction  between  these  different  classes  of  duties  is 
not  a  rigid  one.  The  duties  that  can  be  made  obliga- 
tory by  law  vary  from  lime  to  time,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Sttte  concerned,  and  the  degree  of 
the  civilization  of  its  people.  Thesame  applies  to  those 
duties  that  every  good  citizen  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  observe.  Consequently,  while  at  any  given  lime 
and  place  it  might  be  possible  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the 

'  Tliis  was  Ihe  original  meaning  of  I>itie9  of  Perfect  Obligation. 
ICinl  altered  the  ii«:of  Ihephrasc.  Sonie  points  in  connection  with 
Hie  relalion  between  Ethics  atid  Jurisprudence  will  l>e  foimd  well 
brougtit  out  in  Adam  Sniith's  Theory  of  Uorat  SenHmttib,  Part  VI., 

BCCtlV. 

■  The  tulftlmenl  of  Ihcee  in  an  eminent  degree  might  be  Mid  lo 
cnnstitutc  Virtue,  Mdlitinguiihed  from  Duly.in  the  >cn«e explained 
■bove,    but  this  is  <ta  the  wliole  an  inoODveiiieat  DMg& 
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Duties  of  Perfect  Obligation,  and  to  express  them  in  a 
code  of  Commandments,  yet  the  tables  of  stone  on 
which  these  were  engraved  would  require  to  be  penodi- 
cally  broken  up."  And  many  of  the  most  iinportsnl 
duties  for  any  particular  individual  would  remain  un- 
formulated. 

1 13.  Mr  Station  /lnd  it^  Ditties.  — The  detenni nation 
of  a  man's  duties,  therefore,  must  be  left  largely  to  his 
individual  insight  Ethics  can  do  little  more  than  lay 
down  commandments  with  regard  to  his  genera!  atti- 
tude in  acting.  In  the  details  of  his  action,  however, 
a  man  is  not  left  entirely  without  guidance.  Human 
beings  do  not  drop  from  the  clouds.  Men  are  bom 
with  pnrlicular  aptitudes  and  in  a  particular  environ- 
ment ;  and  they  generally  6iid  their  sphere  of  actiTitj 
marked  out  for  them,  within  pretty  narrow  limits. 
They  find  themselves  fixed  in  a  particular  stalion,  help- 
ing to  carry  forward  a  general  system  of  life ;  and  their 
chief  duties  arc  connected  %vith  the  effective  execution 
of  Iheir  work.  Hence  the  force  of  Carlyle's  great 
principle,  "  Do  the  Duty  that  lies  nearest  thee."*     The 

>  This  of  coarse  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  formulating  tbemn 
well  as  wc  can.  As  Hcgcl  tiyi  (PhUosophy  of  Right,  t  2it\-Tb» 
uriivenal  law  cannot  be  forever  the  ten  comiTianc)mcnl&  Tet  it 
would  tie  absurd  to  refuse  to  set  ap  the  law  '  Thou  shalt  nnl  kin '  on 
(he  ground  that  a  statute-bnoh  cannot  t>c  made  oompletc  Every 
atatute-book  can  of  coune  be  better.  It  U  patent  to  the  most  klla 
rcnection  that  the  most  cxi:el1enU  noble,  and  bcaullhtl  can  t>o  Kot^• 
ccived  of  as  ttill  more  excellent,  noble,  and  beautifuL  A  larga  oU 
tree  branches  more  and  more  without  becoming  a  new  tree  in  the 
procest;  it  would  be  folly,  however,  not  to  plant  anew  tree  forlha 
reason  that  il  wai  destined  in  time  to  tuve  new  branches* 

*Sarlor  Retarbi$,'Book  II.,  chap.  ix. :  "Thesituaticm  tlut  hjM  nd 
Ui  Duly,  it*  Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  nun.*  See  also  Ifas 
•dmirabis  diaplcr  by  Mr.  Bradley  on  "  My  Station  snd  ito  DbHm* 
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prime  duty  of  a  workman  of  any  kind  is  to  do  his  work 
well,  to  be  a  good  workman.'  Of  course  he  must  first 
have  ascertained  that  his  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
one  that  he  is  fitted  to  do  well  Having  thus  found  his 
place  in  life,  he  will  not  as  a  rule  have  much  diflScuIty 
in  ascertaining  what  are  the  commandments  that  apply 
within  that  sphere.  Hence  the  important  point  on  the 
whole  is  not  to  know  what  the  rules  of  action  are,  but 
rather  the  type  of  character  that  is  to  be  dc\'e!oped  in 
us.  A  we  11 -developed  character,  placed  in  a  given  sit- 
uation, will  soon  discover  rules  for  itself    Thus,  we 

{Elhieat  Studies.  Essay  V.).  Cf.  Dewey's  OuOitus  0/  Elhics.  Pari  II. : 
"  The  moral  endeavour  of  man  lakes  the  form  not  ol  isolated  fancies 
aboul  right  and  wrong,  not  of  altempts  lo  frame  a.  moralily  for  him- 
self, nol  of  effort*  to  bringinto being  some  rraiseworthy  ideal  never 
realised  :  but  the  form  of  sustaining  and  furthering  Ihe  moral  world 
of  which  he  is  a  member.'  Thus  we  agree,  after  all,  with  the  view 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  good  action  is  one  that  "  ia  driving  on  the 
•ystcoa  of  life."    But  for  this  view  we  now  have  a  rational  justifi- 

^Cf.  Muirhead's  EUmenb  of  Ethics,  p.  471  "An  artisan  or  an 
artist  or  a  writer  who  does  not  'do  his  tiesl'  is'not  only  an  inferior 
worlonan  but  a  bad  man."  Mr,  Muirhead  quotes  Carlyle's  sajing 
about  a  bad  joiner,  that  he  "  broke  the  whole  decalogue  with  every 
•linke  of  his  hammer."  See  also  Dewey's  f>«f/iii«  o/Ertics,  p.  11:: 
'The  good  artisan  'hashisheartlnhis  work.'  His  self-respect  makiM 
it  necessary  for  him  to  respect  his  technical  or  artistic  capacity:  and 
to  do  the  best  by  it  that  he  can  without  acrimping  or  lowering' 

*  U  may  t>e  worth  while  to  rote  here  that  rules  of  conduct  are.  In 
general,  valuable  (or  us  in  proportion  as  our  interest  in  Ihe  conocic 
mailer  concerned  is  small.  A  roan  docs  not  want  rules  (<ir  Ihe  per- 
formance of  anything  which  be  has  deeply  at  heart.  Thus,  a  serious 
student  has  little  need  of  rules  for  study.  Hisown  interest  is  a  suf- 
ficient guide.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  whose  main  work  does  not 
lie  in  study.but  whoitabletodevolea  few  hours  to  It  now  and  then, 
may  find  it  advantageous  to  have  definite  rules  for  the  perform- 
ance o(  the  uncongenial  task.  So  it  h  in  life  generally.  Christian* 
lly  abolistted  Ihe  cxtenial  rule*  of  Jadalsm,  by  cnjotmiiK  Dpoo  lu  aa 
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■re  [Mturally  led  from   the  consideration   of  the  oook- 
mandmetils  to  the  considoatiaii  of  the  virtues.* 

Irterat  ia  Ete  itutetd,    Sncb  an  inta-vst  a  the  oaJftate  final  giAe. 
BotKt  koga*  *acb  ui  inteiKrt  cnnaat  be  prc^appwui^  p—*r~'Tr 

ndorelaiasoertziDiclalnpevatee.    7i« j  iimiriillii  iiwiili 

ootUtpcUwinbeforad  in  Adam  Smilh'*  rkMrjr  tf  Mtn^StaB- 

MMfh  hrt  m,  aeci.  rV.    Heltaere^msK 

erf  adjona  which  aoK  '"*■■"  "j  done  in  obedktice  to  m 

interat  m  ^^^'^w  ia  a&^it ;  atid  of  otho^  a 

nlbcr  (rom  an  intcreal  in  Ihe  object  lo  b«  aRainel 

■  Prot  Demrr  aays  (OuBima  «fEBua,n.  ij]>i  "t 
remark  that  moral  codes  change  frcMD  *  Do  not '  to  *  Do,*  and  hu^  thii 
la 'Be'  A  Uosaiccxxle  mayattcmpt  toirgiilile  tbet|)edi£cactacf 
lift  Christianity  iav*.  '  Be  ye  pertecL'  Tie  effort  to  e:  ' 
various  special  right  acts  a  [alilcL  TIk-t  are  dc 
two  men.  and  Ihey  change  constantly  with  the  lai 
wcrds  which  denote  Tirloes  come  lesn  and  leas  to 
and  mote  the  spirit  in  whi^  CModnct  occora.*  QC  H 
mentt  o/EOia,  (v  71,  «oAl 
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NoTB  ON  Rules  of  Cosdcct. 


Ibav«nodoobtlhat  some  reader?  will  beagcxxldealdltappabited 
by  Ihe  results  of  Ihis  chapter.  Many  of  those  who  take  up  Iho 
»Iudy  of  Ethics  eipect  lo  6nd  in  it  some  cnt-and-dried  formulai  for 
Ihc  guidance  of  their  daily  Uvea.  They  expect  the  ethical  philoso- 
pher lo  explain  lo  them,  as  I  once  beard  it  put,  what  Ihey  ought  to 
get  up  and  do  to-morrow  morning.  And  no  doubt  it  is  true  enough 
in  a  sense  lliat  the  ethical  philosopher,  if  he  is  good  for  anything, 
will  explain  Ihis.  He  will  explain  lo  them  the  spirit  in  which  Ihcy 
ought  to  apply  Ihemaclves  to  the  particular  situation  before  them 
to-morrow  morning.  But  moat  people,  and  especially  most  English 
people,  are  not  content  with  this.  The  causeof  this  discontent  is  no 
doubl  partly  Ihat  most  of  us  have  become  accustomed  in  our  youth 
to  a  code  of  Ten  Commandments,  generally  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain subordinate  rules  deduced  from  them.  Partly,  again,  it  is  Ihat 
most  of  the  English  schools  of  Ethics  have  connected  themselves 
closely  with  Jurisprudence,'  and  have  thus  given  encouragement  lo 
the  notion  thai  a  set  of  moral  laws  might  be  devised  similar  to  the 
laws  of  a  nation.  Now  I  admit  of  course  that  it  is  possible  lo  draw 
out  certain  rules  of  conduct,  founded  onthegener^  nature  of  human 
life  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  carried  on ;  and  it 
is  part  of  the  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  explain  Ihe  general 
nature  of  these  rules,  and  lo  show  their  place  in  the  condikt  of  life. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  loda  But  to  suppose  that  Ethics  iscalled 
upon  lo  do  more  than  this  appears  lo  me  lo  be  a  most  fatal  error. 
Happily  life  cannot  yet  be  reduced  lo  rule.  A  moral  genius  most 
■Iways,  like  Mirabeau,  "swallow  his  formulas'  and  start  ifreatL 
Pedantry  will  not  carry  one  far  in  life,*  any  more  Ihaa  in  litcialurfe 

At  the  same  lime,  while  emphasiung  this  point,  I  have  certainly 
ro  wish  lo  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  There  has  been  so  sirong 
a  tendency  in  former  times  to  lay  down  an  absolute  ■  ought  "ia 

1  The  chaotic  stale  of  English  law  led  men  like  Bentham  lo  seek 
(or  a  ralional  basis  of  Jurisprudence  in  ethical  principles.  This  ap- 
plication of  Ethics  has  reacted  on  the  studyof  Ethics  itselt  On  the 
Ointincnt  the  prevalence  of  Roman  Law  has  perbapa  made  the 
demand  for  a  fresh  ethical  basis  less  urgent 

*  There  are  some  good  rcmarlci  on  this  point  In  Adler**  tlorat 
tmtntclum  of  CMOdrm,  pp.  19-0 
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^M  Ethics,  wilb  arigtdaclieiiKOf  obligatlofu hanging  from  II, Oist  now, 

^^  by  a  not  unnatural  reactim,  we  find  a  number  of  ourcihlckl  wriien 

^B  ti«adingvcf7ginga'ly,  hesitating  to  Bay  thai  UicTcb  any  ftuchUmij 

^B  is  duly,  apologUing  for  tbc  use  of  the  word  "ought,*  and  ndklly 

^H  conceding  titat  Ethicsis  of  no  practical  i-aluc    ThU  extreme  s;^*!^ 

^H  tome  to  l>e  quite  aspcmidousas  the  other.    11  is  the  (ondionaf  l^c 

^H  ethical  philosopher  to  discover  and  debne  the  tDprcmeend  el  life. 

^H  This  is  what  ail  the  great  ethical  writers  have  done,  from  Plato  ud 

^H  Aristotle  to  Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Green.    As  soon  as  this  end  b 

^H  ,  clearlysecn,thedutyo[pursiiine  it  becomes  an  absolute  impcralhe, 

^B  (ram  which  there  is  no  escape;    And  with  this  end  In  view,  the 

^U  whole  of  our  life  falisinloshape.    Hence,  as  Aristotle  put*  it,*  '  [roa 

^U  a  practical  point  of  view  it  much  concerns  us  to  Icnow  Ihu  good; 

^1  (or  then,  lllie  archers  shooting  at  a  definite  mark,  we  thalt  be  men 

^H  likely  to  attain  what  we  wanL'    Undoubtedly,  in  this  sense,  Elhk> 

^H  fsof  the  greatest  practical  valob    Nor  isils  value  in  any  way  dindn- 

^U  ished  by  the  fact  that  the  moral  genius,  or  even  the  man  <:£  ordi- 

^B  nary  good  sense,  may  act  well  without  any  knowledge  o(  EUncK 

^H  The  human  end  is  involved  in  man's  very  existence.    No  one  an 

^M  exist  al  all  without  being  in  some  degree  conscious  of  iL    The  tuk 

^F  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  only  that  of  bringing  it  to  clear  cob 

adousness.  Only  that  I  In  the  umen-ay,  the  task  of  the  poet  is  Miy 
that  of  making  dear  to  us  (he  beauty  that  is  everywhere  aroond  Ofc 
The  task  of  the  metaphysician  is  only  that  of  bringing  out  themesib 
Ing  and  connection  of  the  principles  made  use  of  in  the  aciencn 
This'ooly'isa  liltle  out  of  place: 

While  we  must  insist,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  task  of  Ethics  to  furnish 
D9  with  copy-book  headings  for  the  guidance  of  life,  we  must  equally 
insist  that  it  it  its  task  to  furnish  us  with  practical  principles— <o 
bring  the  nature  of  the  highest  good  to  clear  conscioumesa,  and  n 
indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  means  by  which  this  good  is 
to  be  attained.  It  thus  (ells  us.  not  indeed  the  particular  rules  by 
which  our  lives  are  to  be  guided,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
practical  importance— the  spirit  in  which  our  Hvcs  are  to  be  lived. 

I  am  well  aware  that  all  this  will  seem  unsatisfactory  to  many 
minds.  The  military  spirit  is  deeply  tooled  in  human  nature.  Men 
arc  eager  to  catch  the  word  of  command,  and  arc  disappointed  when 
Ihcy  are  only  told,  as  by  Jesus,  to  "love  one  another,'  or,  as  by 
Hegel,  to  "be  persons,*  or,  as  in  the  vision  of  Danle,  lo' follow  their 
■tac'    And.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already  said.  Ethics  doessupplyaoai» 
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Bribing  more  than  thia.    It  does  inlerprel  for  m  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  »ome  more  special  rules.    But  Msurcdly  neither  Ethics 
nor  anything  else  will  tell  a  man  what  in  particular  he  a  to  do. 
There  would  be  an  end  of  the  whole  significance  of  life  if  any  such 
information  were  to  be  had.    All  action  thai  is  of  much  consequence 
has  reference  to  concrete  situations,  which  could  not  possibly  be 

ness  of  every  human  being  lo  find  out  for  himself  what  he  is  to  do, 
and  lo  do  iL    Ethics  only  instnicti  him  where  to  loolc  for  it,  and 
helps  him  to  see  why  it  is  worth  while  to  find  it  and  to  do  it.    Like 
all  sciences,  it  leaves  its  principles  in  the  end  to  be  appUed  by  lh« 
instructed  good  sense  of  manldnd.' 

'  It  may  perhaps  appear  that  this  point  h-is  been  somewhat  over- 
emphasiied ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  of  misconception 
here,  and  I  ha\-c  been  anxious  to  guard  apainst  it.    On  the  fienetal 
qnestion  involved,  it  may  be  well  to  refer,  in  addition  to  Iheaulhori- 
ties  already  cited,  to  Mill's  System  of  Lo^c.  Book  VI.,  chap,  xii., 
Sidgwiek's  Metkodt  of  Ethks,  Book  TV.,  chaps,  iv.  and  v..  Green's 
ProUgamtna  to  Ethics,  Book  TV.,  Hegel's  Phi!0$cphy  of  Right.  Inlro- 

article  by  Mr.  Muirhead  on  "  Abstract  and  Practical  Ethics  '  in  Um 
American  Journal  o/SodaloSy  for  November,  U^ 
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THS  VIRTVXS. 
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5 1.  Relattow  ov  thk  Virtues  to  the  CoiniANDintXT& 

When  we  have  ascertained  what  are  the  most  important 
commandments,  we  have  at  the  same  time  discovered 
to  a  considerable  extent  what  are  the  most  importaol 
virtues.'  The  virtuous  man  will  be  on  the  whole  the 
man  who  has  a  steadfast  habit  of  obeying  the  com- 
mandments. There  are,  however,  many  virtuous  hab- 
its which  do  not  correspond  to  any  commandments 
that  can  be  definitely  formulated.*  Moreover,  as  the 
virtues  areconcemedmainly  with  inner  habits  of  mind,  ' 
whereas  the  commandments  deal  with  overt  acts,*  ths 

I  Virtue  (from  Latin  tiV,  a  man  or  hero)  meant.  ori^oaUjr  nuib 
Uness  or  valour.  Tlie  Greek  i^^  (from  the  same  root  as  Ares,  th« 
god  of  TCar)  and  the  German  Tugend  (connected  with  our  Englub 
word  "doughly")  have  a  somewhat  similar  origin.  The  lenn  It 
here  employed  to  denote  a  good  habit  of  character,  as  distingolslied 
from  a  Duty,  which  denotes  r^lher  some  particular  load  of  adinn 
that  we  ought  to  perform.  Ttiusaman  doesins  Duty;  but  hep* 
tesia  a  Virtue,  or  is  virtuous.  Another  sense  in  which  the  lenn 
'Virtue* Is  Dscd,  has  been  already  nolired  alx>ve  (chap,  lii,  {  vt). 

•  Mr.  Alexander  (Moral  Order  and  Progress,  p.  253)  definilely  cwp 
neds  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  duties,  with  social  institatloiu,  la 
both  cases  there  seems  to  be  some  e^ggeration  in  Ihi&i  Cf.  ittdf 
head's  Elements  0/ Ethics,  p.  188. 

'  The  Jewish  commandments,  as  interpreted  in  the  Serrnon  oa 
the  Mount,  and  by  modern  Christian  thought,  are  of  course  canoemed 
witb  the  heart  as  well  as  with  outer  acts.  Also  the  summary  of  tlM 
commandments  in  terms  of  love  refers  entirely  to  an  inner  ( 
■iixL    But  wbczi  tho  fftmir  anilmff ntf  are  thui  tonmcd  W> 
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lines  of  cleavage  in  dealing  with  the  virtues  are  ratu- 
rall/  somewhat  diUcrent  from  those  that  we  find  in 
dealing  with  the  commandments.  Heoce  it  seems 
desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  subject  of 
the  virtues. 

§  2.  Virtues  relativs  to  States  op  Societt. — The 
virtues  which  it  is  desirable  for  human  beings  to  culti- 
vate vary  considerably  with  different  times  and  places. 
They  are  more  variable  even  than  the  r^mmandments  ■ ; 
because  the  latter  confine  themselves  to  those  broad 
principles  of  conduct  which  ar«  applicable  to  nearly 
all  the  conceivable  conditions  of  life.  At  the  same 
lime,  even  the  virtues  are  less  changeable  than  they 
are  apt  at  first  sight  to  appear.  The  Greek  virtue  of 
courage,  confined  almost  entirely  to  valour  in  batlle, 
has  but  little  correspondence  to  anything  that  is  6U- 
■premely  important  in  modem  life.  Yet  the  temper  of 
mind  which  it  indicates  is  one  for  which  there  ia  aa 
much  demand  now  as  ever.*  And  so  Jt  is  also  with 
most  of  the  other  virtues.  Ttie  precise  conditions  of 
their  exercise  change ;  but  the  habit  of  mind  remains 
intrinsically  the  same.  Still,  even  the  habit  of  mind 
does  undergo  some  alteration.  The  kind  of  fortitude 
which  is  required  for  valour  in  battle  is.  even  in  its 
most  inward  aspect,   somewhat  different  from   that 

cca3«  to  he  particular  rules.  Particular  nJes  relate  to  particular 
modes  of  action.  C/.  Muirhead's  Elcmenk  of  Elhks,  p.  Jo.  For  a 
(Jiscassion  of  Ihe  relation  of  Virtue  to  Duly,  sec  Sidgwick"*  Methods 
*/  Elhki.  Book  IIL,  chap,  iL  The  (olloi'.-ing  chapters  of  the  same 
bfiok  contain  interesting  analyses  of  most  of  the  particular  virtue*. 
C/.  Rickaby"3  Uorpl  Philosophy,  Part  I,  chap.  v. 

1  In  Ibat  broad  sense  in  which  aloiie,as  we  have  ■eeiwtmivcnally 
Significant  commandments  can  be  laid  dowiL 
-■  Sm  GrecD^  AoJCeMWM  J»  £011%  Book  III.  dap  K 
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fortitude  which  sustains  the  modern  man  of  science^ 
politician,  scholar,  or  philanthropist.  Hence  this  sldtt 
of  ethical  study  is  one  which  each  generation  of  writers 
requirea  almost  to  reconsider  for  itselC  However  in- 
structive the  great  work  of  Aristotle  may  still  remain 
on  thia  point  (and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  in- 
structive in  the  whole  range  of  ethical  literature),  it  is 
yet  not  quite  directly  applicable  to  the  conditions  ol 
modem  life.  In  order  to  understand  what  are  the  most 
Important  virtuea  for  us  to  cultivate  In  modem  times, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  tho 
structure  and  requirements  of  modem  society. 

g  3.  Thk  Ethos  of  a  People. — It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  so  important,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
to  study  carefully  what  the  Germans  call  the  Si^ien  • 
{the  moral  habitudes  of  thought  and  action)  of  difTer- 
ent  times  and  peoples.  We  have  no  English  word 
that  quite  expresses  this  idea  ;  but,  Instead  of  having 
recourse  to  the  German,  we  may  use  a  Greek  term,  and 
apeak  of  the  elhos  of  a  people'  The  ethos  of  a  peopio 
is  partly  constituted  by  definite  ruleaor  precepts.  The 
Ten  Commandments  formed  a  very  important  element 
in  the  ethos  of  the  Jews;  and  they  have  continued, 

I  The  English  word  "Manners'  nsed  to  Iiava a  meaning  ckselj 
approilnutlng  lo  Ihi^  but  it  h^ia  deterioralcil  See  Intanatiomd 
JoumatoJ  Elides.  Vol,  VII..  no.  i, 

*  Cf.  Bradley's  Elhicat  Studies,  chap;  v.,  espedally  p,  15^  where 
ItiB  (ollowing  19  quoted  from  Kegel ;  "  The  child,  in  his  chancterof 
the  form  of  the  possibility  of  a  roorat  Individual,  Is  somethiDg  nb> 
jective  ornegalive  ;  hisgrowing  to  manhood  Is  the  ceasing  to  be  o( 
this  form,  and  his  education  Is  the  dlsdpline  or  the  compulsion 
thereof.  The  positive  Bide  and  tho  easenoe  b  that  h«  is  suctkd  at 
titireaiei>/tAii4niifrsai£lAfft."  Sla^Oariy  on  p.  1691  "The  xvisot 
menol  antiquity  have  given  judgment  that  wisdom  and  virtoa  «a_ 
■III  III  llilnifjpeMlilj  III  lln  Fllx  rfrml  prmil" ' 
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with  certain  modifications  and  enlargements,  to  fonn 
an  important  eJemcnt  in  the  ethos  of  modern  European 
peoplea.  The  precepts  contained  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  have  perhaps  never  been  suificiently  appro- 
priated by  the  world  in  general  lo  be  made  definitely 
into  a  part  of  the  ethos  of  any  people  ;  but  they  have 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  most  profound  influence  on 
the  ethos  of  nearly  all  civilized  nations.  The  ethos  ol 
«  people,  then,  is  partly  expressed  in  definite  ccira- 
xnands  and  precepts.  But  partly  also  It  consists  in  re- 
co^ized  habits  of  action  and  standards  of  judgment 
"which  have  never  been  precisely  formulated.  Thus, 
in  England  there  is  a  general  idea  of  the  kind  of  con- 
duct which  is  fitting  in  a  "  gentleman  " ;  and  Ihougli  it 
might  be  difficult  lo  reduce  this  standard  to  the  form  of 
definite  rules,  yet  it  has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great 
Influence  in  forming  the  ethos  of  our  people^ 

The  ethos  of  a  people,  then,  we  may  say,  constttutea 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  best  members  of  a  race 
habitually  live  ;  or,  in  language  that  we  have  previously 
employed,  it  constitutes  the  universe  of  Ihcir  moral 
activities.  Ilia  the  morality  of  our  world  ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  man  who  conforms  to  the  morality  of  that 
world  is  a  good  man,  and  the  man  who  violates  it  is  A 
bad  man.     Mr.  Bradley  has  even  said  emphatically  ■ 

1  EOikat  Studia,  p.  iftx  So  also  on  ^  iSt  he  aav*  i  "  We  ihoiild 
consider  wbctbcr  the  encouraging  oneself  In  ha%'1ng  opinion*  d 
one'i  own.  In  the  tense  of  thinking  difTcrently  front  the  world  on 
moral  lubjects,  be  not.  In  anv  pcrM>Ti  oIIkt  than  a  hcavcn-bom 
prophet,  ihecr  telf.conceiL*  Tbere  is,  however,  some  parados  la 
Ihii.  A  nun  may  be  a  monl  reformer  in  a  imaU  war,  witb(»< 
being  euctl7  a  "heaven-born  prophet.'  Tha  tufleringcr  iiiltiiiw 
log  d  wrong  in  tome  partintir  fonn,  for  loitan^  often  make*  a 
■MmtcatltiTatoaacvll  lovtaichiiKNt  meo  ara  calkiaa   AIm  tta 
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that  the  man  who  see&s  to  have  u  higher  monSty  fta 
that  of  his  world  13  oq  the  threshold  of  inuoonlitf. 
But  this  is  an  exaggeratioo.  For  the  ethos  of  a  peepli 
is  not  a  stationary  thjog.'  It  develops,  like  soda]  Ut 
generally ;  and  its  derelopmeot  is  brought  about  naii^t' 
by  the  constant  effort  of  the  best  members  ot  1  nn 
to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  that  which  Ibcjr 
find  corrent  around  them.  The  tai4ai^^$tf  of  Q>t 
Greeks  might  occasionally  permit  himself  lo  60  nmty 
tiuags,  and  to  abstain  from  doing  many  things,  wlud> 
would  scarcely  be  thought  becoming  in  a  moden 
"gentleman";  while  the  teachings  of  Christiaiikr 
hold  op  Co  us  an  ideal  of  life  which  has  not  yel  been 
folly  embodied  in  the  current  morality  of  the  wotM. 
While,  then,  it  is  on  the  whole  true  that  the  ctbos  d 
our  people  furnishes  us  with  our  moral  standard,  it 
must  yet  be  remembered  that  it  is  often  desirable  to 
elevate  that  standard  itself* 

AiC</>Incd  thc''beaven-bofnpropbets*%ri1]foratiiDeboldOfMaM 
different  from  those  of  the  world  But  what  Ur.  Bradley  mcoM  k 
■imply,  T17  to  l>e  as  good  as  your  world /n< .-  alter  thai  jva  aaij 
•eelc  to  male  it  better.  His  measing  is  Kimtlar  to  thai  c(  Bmto 
IRefUcUons  on  Ike  Sevptuaan  in  FratKt) :  'We  are  afraid  to  pat  swn 
lo  live  and  trade  each  on  hiaown  private  slock  of  reason;  beoaw 
we  •utpcd  that  the  stock  In  eacli  man  is  small,  and  thai  Ibe  bdh 
Tiduals  would  do  bclierto  avail  tbemwlves  of  tbcEenenl  bank  and 
CBfdtal  of  nalions  and  tJ  age^* 

1  Sometimes,  indeed.  It  is  3  highly  artlfidal  tblag,  brcogbt  bio 
bdag  by  the  acddental  drcnmslances  of  a  particular  time  and  pbcc 
ThiM  Adam  Smith  remarks  {Thforyof  Moral  5«K£iBnti^  Put  V. 
■ecL  IL)  that  "in  Iherdgnot  Charles  IL  a  degree  of  li 
WS9  deemed  the  characteristic  ol  a  liberal  education.  It  « 
nected,  ■ocording  to  the  notion*  of  those  time*,  with  | 
•Incerily,  magnanimity,  loyaJtv,  and  proved  that  (he  i 
acted  in  (his  manner  wa*  a  geoUeiaan,  and  not  a  poritaa 

>C/  below,  chap.  *iL 
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Now  the  virtues  that  are  current  among  a  people  at 
a  given  time  are  the  expression  iii  particular  forms  ol 
(he  ethos  of  that  people  ;  and  their  significance  can  be 
appreciated  only  in  relation  to  the  general  life  of  the 
times. 

§  4.  Virtues  relative  to  Ttit  Social  Functions. — Not 
only,  however,  are  the  virtues  relative  to  different 
limes  and  different  social  conditions:  they  are  also 
relative  to  the  functions  that  different  Individuals  have 
lo  fulfil  in  society.  Here  again  It  is  Inie  that  Ihe 
differences  are  not  so  great  as  one  Is  apt  to  think. 
We  are  apt  to  say  that  a  poor  man  cannot  exercise  the 
virtue  of  liberality;  and  that  a  man  who  is  rich  and 
prosperous  has  little  need  for  the  virtue  of  patience. 
This  is  to  a  large  extent  true;  yet  the  habit  of  mind 
which  with  a  rich  man  leads  to  liberality  may  equally 
well  be  present,  and  is  equally  admirable,  in  one  who 
is  poor.  And  the  same  applies  to  other  qualities. 
Still,  it  remains  on  the  whole  true  that  the  virtues 
which  we  respect  and  admire  in  a  man  are  not  quit© 
the  same  as  those  of  a  woman  ;  that  those  of  the  rich 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  poor ;  those  of 
an  old  man  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  young 
man  ;  those  of  a  parent  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of 
a  child  ;  those  of  a  man  In  health  not  quite  the  s.ime 
as  those  of  one  who  is  sick ;  those  of  a  commercial 
man  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  a  man  of  science  ; 
and  so  in  other  cases.  In  describing  the  virtues,  there- 
fore, we  must  either  go  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
consideration  of  different  circumstances  of  life,  and  of 
the  qualities  that  are  most  desirable  under  these  var)-- 
ing  conditions ;  or  else  we  must  confine  ourselves  lo 
lUtementa  that  are  Tery  general  and  Tag;ue;     Th« 
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Hmits  of  space  and  the  difficulties  of  the  sul^ect  botli 
Inul  ua  to  adopt  ths  latter  alternative. 

{  5.  Tk»  Nature  or  Vixtve. — The  virtues,  aa  yr%a 
mdmirahXy  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  are  habits  of  deli- 
berate choice.  To  be  virtuous  means  to  have  a  cha^ 
■cter  so  developed  that  we  habitually  choose  to  act  Is 
the  right  way.  Now  as  the  right  action  neariy  alvrayt 
stands  between  two  possible  bad  actions— one  erring 
by  excess  and  the  other  by  defect — Anstotlo  coiv 
sldered '  that  virtue  consists  essentially  in  a  habit  ol 
choosing  the  mean.  He  well  added,  however,  that  ft 
is  the  choice  of  the  re/a/we  mean — i.  e.  of  the  particular 
Intermediate  course  which  is  appropriate  to  the  pai^ 
ticular  individual  in  question,  and  to  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  That  mean 
must  be  determined  in  each  case  by  a  consideration  of 
its  conduciveness  to  the  general  development  of  social 
life.  To  hit  upon  it  rightly  is  often  a  problem  for  In- 
dividual tact  and  insight ;  but  a  study  of  the  greatest 
examples  in  human  history  is  in  many  cases  n  valuable 
aid  in  deciding  on  the  most  fitting  conduct  in  a  gtveo 

5  8.  Tkk  Cardinal  Virtues. — From  the  earliast  pe* 
riods  of  ethical  speculation,  attempts  have  been  mads 
to  enumerate  the  various  forms  of  virtues.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  lists  are  those  given  by  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  current 
among  Greek  moralists  even  before  the  time  of  Plato. 
It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  containing  only 
four  cardinal "  virtues — Wisdom  (or  Prudence),  Courage 
l£ttft3.B<xiklL,cliapi.vI.— k.  C/ Sidgwick'a  History  of  Ethia, 
I  Fftxa  eardo,»biate.    The  Cardinal  Virtues  tie  tappoMdlobt 
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~for  Fortitude),  Tempernnce  (or  Self-Restraint),  and 
Justice  (or  Righteousness).  This  classification,  how- 
ever, simple  as  it  appears,  was  soon  found  to  give  rise 
^to  considerable  difficulties.  It  began  to  be  perceived, 
for  instance,  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  first  of  the 
virtues  includes  all  tlie  others  ;  for  every  virtuous 
activity  consists  in  acting  wisely  In  some  particular 
relationship.  Again,  Justice  (or  Righteousness)  seems 
to  be  made  somewhat  too  comprehensive  in  its  mean- 
ing when  it  is  used  to  include  (as,  on  this  acceptation. 
It  must)  all  the  social  virtues.  Perceiving  these  and 
other  defects  in  the  catalogue  of  the  virtues,  Aristotle 
was  led  to  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  list'  But 
.his  expansion  had  so  constant  a  reference  to  the  virtues 
that  were  expected  of  an  Athenian  citizen  that  its  direct 
Interest  for  modem  life  is  comparatively  slight     And 

^H  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  futile  to  attempt  to 
draw  up  any  similar  catalogue  specially  adapted  for 

ttiose  on  which  the  others  bince  or  depend.    Cf.  the  Cardinals  in 
the  Roman  Calholic  Church. 

1  It  might  be  held,  however,  Ihat  Plalo  and  Aristotle  were  in 
reality  engaged  on  distinct  problems.  Plalo  sought  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  Cardinal  Virtues— j,  e.  the  general  elements  Involved 
iaalt  virtuous  activities ;  whereas  Aristotle  sought  to  give  a  list  of 
■pedal  virtues,  exhibited  not  in  all  virtuous  activities  but  In  parti- 
cular kinds  of  virtuous  activity.  But  this  view  seems  tome  to  ha 
•carccly  tenable.  The  distinction  here  referred  to  is  clearly  drawn 
by  Prot  Dewey  in  his  Oulllnrs  of  Ethics,  p.  23a  I  am  doubtful, 
however,  whether  hia  interpretation  of  the  term  "  cardinal  virtue  ' 
ia  sanctioned  by  the  best  usage.  He  means  those  general  chaiac- 
lerlttlcs  of  a  virtuous  attitude,  such  as  pudty  of  heart,  disinterested- 
ness, conscientiousness,  and  the  like,  which  belong  to  the  very 
euence  of  virtue  as  such.  The  relation  of  such  qualities  of  the 
"Inner  Bfe"  to  the  virtues  proper  is  partly  dealt  wllh  in  the  next 
|:  chaptec  For  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "cardinal  virtue,"Eee  Sidg- 
TthtXt  History  t>/Et}MS,p.ii3.    C/.Kdai3y-*jaontlPluloaofhr,p.% 


modem  times,  with  their  complicated  problems  i 
Tarieii  reiationships.'    Nevertheless,  a  few  suggestions 
towards  such  a  catalogue  may  be  found  usefuL 

We  may  note,  to  begin  with,  the  distinction  which 
is  commonly  drawn  between  self-regarding  rirtueS 
and  those  that  are  altruistic,  or  have  reference  to  the 
good  of  others.  This  distinction  is  apt  to  be  mislead- 
ing. The  individual  has  no  life  of  his  own  independ- 
ent of  his  social  relations  ;  and  any  virtue  which  has 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  individual,  must  have 
reference  also  to  social  well-being.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing  between 
the  life  of  an  individual  and  the  wider  world  to  which 
it  is  related ;  and  some  virtues  may  be  said  to  beai 
specially  on  the  former,  while  others  bear  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  latter.  It  may  be  convenient  to  lool 
at  these  two  classes  of  virlues  separately. 

(a)  Taking  the  four  Platonic  virtues  as  a  convenient 
starling- point,  it  is  evident  that  courage  and  temper* 
ance  are  the  two  that  bear  specially  •  on  the  life  of  thfl 
individual.  If  we  understand  courage  (or  fortitude)  in 
the  wide  sense  of  resistance  to  the  fear  of  pain,  and 
temperance  in  the  equally  wide  sense  of  resJstanca 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  these  two  virtues  will 
include  all  forms  of  opposition  to  temptation  in  the 
individual  life.  Temptation  appears  either  in  the  form 
of  some  pain  to  be  avoided  or  some  pleasure  to  be 

1  An  Interesting  liat  has  been  drawn  np,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  by 
Mr.  Muirliead,  in  bis  EIeme»ts  of  Etkiet,  p.  3ol  Some  mggatjnv 
remarka  on  Ihe  particular  virtues  required  in  modern  life  will  be 
found  In  Adler"*  Uaral  tnstrucfion  ofChUdrtn,  Lectures  TCX — XV 

*  Witdom.  3«  we  shall  tee  immedialelr.  \%  also  directly  oonccmed 
tn  (he  guidance  of  the  individual  life.  But  it  applies  ccpiaUy  to  om 
•odii  lelUioEMtup*. 
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Becured ;  and  he  who  is  proof  a^inst  these  will  lead  a 
steadfast  life  along  the  lines  that  he  has  chosen.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  man  may  be  courageous  and 
temperate  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  yet  be  living 
foolishly.  A  wise  choice  of  the  line  to  be  pursued  is  a 
necessary  preliminary.  If  we  understand  the  Platonic 
virtue  of  wisdom  (or  prudence)  in  this  sense,  we  shall 
have  in  a  manner  a  completelistof  the  virtues  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  individual  life.  But  it  is  evident 
that  each  of  these  virtues  must  be  understood  in  such 
a  sense  as  to  comprehend  under  it  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  not  always  found  together  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Thus  wisdom  would  require  to  be  understood 
as  including:  care,  foresight,  prudence,  and  also  a  cer- 
tain decisiveness  of  choice.  Courage,  again,  would 
include  both  valour  and  fortitude,  i'.  c.  both  the  active 
courage  which  pursues  its  course  in  spile  of  the  pro- 
bability of  pain,  and  the  passive  courage  which  bears 
inevitable  suffering  without  flinching.'  But  these  are 
not  the  same  virtues,  and  are  indeed  perhaps  not 
often  found  together  in  any  high  degree.  Again, 
courage  would  have  to  be  understood  as  including 
perseverance:  and  this  seems  a  somewhat  unnatural 
extension  of  its  meaning ;  just  as  it  is  somewhat  un- 
1  Mrs.  Bry^uil  {Educational  Ends,  pp.  71-1)  regards  fortilude  u  a 
higher  virtue  Ilian  Ihe  more  activa  courage  which  goes  to  meet 
danger;  because  the  Tormer  hem  actual  pain,  Ihelaller  only  the 
fear  of  pain.  This  is  so  far  true.  Courage  is  a  blinder  virtue  than 
fwlilude.  The  courageous  man  sets  pain  aside  and  forgets  it 
_  -arlierciU  the  man  who  show?  loditude  h  one  who  endures  an  ac- 
llnlly  prevent  pain  which  cannot  be  set  aside.  But  on  Ihe  other 
^)land  i:aiira^  is  a  more  active  and  voluntary  virtue  than  fortitude. 
II  not  merely  endures  pain,  but  goei  to  meel  it  in  the  futRlmenl  of 
pipurposa    In  this  respect  courage  Kcms  to  be  Ihe  higher  virtue  d 
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Ratnral  to  include  dectsion  under  wisdom, 
the  qualities  of  dectsion.  diligence,  and  ] 
woold  come  most  naturally  under  a  separate  1 
\>J  then»elres.  These  qualities  are  coQcented  act  n 
noBch  with  the  resistance  to  the  s<^icttatiooa  at  pie*- 
cure  and  pain,  as  with  the  resistance  to  the  natsil 
inertia  of  human  natures  The  Christian  TiitiMS  cf 
laith  and  hope  are  closelj  connected  with  Talovrand 
fortitude,  in  so  far  as  tbef  supply  the  latter  xifties 
with  an  inner  ground.  A  confident  and  cheerful  vie* 
of  life  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  the  highest  fonm  el 
conrage."  With  reference  lo  temperance,  i^ain,  thit 
virtue  would  require  to  be  understood  as  incltidnig 
the  resistance  to  all  kinds  of  solidtation  from  pieason^ 
whether  sensual  or  intellectual,  in  so  far  as  these  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  life  along  the  Uses  thM 
hare  been  chosen.  Droadly  spealdng,  then,  we  sbeaU 
be  led  in  this  vray  lo  recognize  four  distinct  daases  d 
virtues  as  bearing  directly  on  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
▼idual  life — wisdom  in  the  choice  of  its  general  cottne^ 
decisiveness  in  pursuing  it,  course  and  temperance  Ib 
resisting  the  solicitations  of  pain  and  pteasorc' 

>  Brownlnit*  porlrailiiTe  of  Hercata  in  Balaustiom't  jtftmhM 
wdl  Ulnitrate*  the  qnalilies  iDvoIi,td  in  the  highest  fdnta  ot  Ktm 
vemntfi. 

*  Mr.itfttTbadtaa»i1aiElenieHbofElhic%.p.  19B-9)  (hat  the  Tit> 
lues  of  courage  and  Icmpennce  involve  one  another.  '  In  onScr  b> 
be  Icmpetale  a  nun  must  be  courageous :  in  order  to  b«  able  lo 
milt  (he  alloreincnts  of  pleasure  he  must  be  willing  In  endwe  Ute 
pain  that  reslitancc  involvd.  Similarly,  in  order  to  b«  todrageou*. 
he  iDint  be  temperate.*  Rut  thi«  is  perhaps  a  needles  wfadtff. 
The  man  who  temperately  abstains  Irom  a  bottle  of  wine  nnit  na 
doubt  b«  co<ira|>eouii  cnnu^  to  (ace  the  difficulties  and  dancws  In- 
volved In  going  without  IL  But  doe*  not  this  mean  ilmplT  tkal 
temperance  ji  a  kind  of  negatitt  cmm^e  y  And  don  not  tbt  di*- 
Unction  between  positive  and  negative  Mill  renwln  f 
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(4)  The  virtues  Ihat  relate  to  the  individual's  deal- 
ing with  his  fellow-men  are  perhaps  best  summed  up 
under  the  head  of  justice.  At  the  same  time,  this 
lerm,  as  commonly  understood,  is  much  too  narrow 
to  include  all  the  virtues  that  arise  in  such  relation- 
ships. It  must  be  understood,  for  instance,  to  include 
not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  contrauts,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  every  duty  required  by  the  laws,  express  or 
understood,  of  the  communily  to  which  one  belongs, 
but  also  perfect  honesty  and  fidelity  in  all  one's  rela- 
tionships with  others.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  taught  us  to 
look  for  honesty  even  in  modes  of  artistic  expression  ; 
and  this  kind  of  honesty,  as  well  as  others,'  must  be 
included  in  our  idea  of  Justice,  if  that  idea  is  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  all  the  virtues  connected  with 
our  social  obligations.  Further,  the  Christian  ideal  of 
life  has  taught  us  to  expect  something  beyond  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  obligations  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  indeed  more  than  this  was  expected 
even  by  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  Greeks.  U'e 
commonly  say  that  generosity  is  expected  as  well  as 
justice  ;  and  in  Christian  communities  love  also  is  re- 
quired. In  asense,  however,  wemay  say  that  all  this 
ought  to  be  included  in  our  idea  of  justice,'  For  it  is 
part  of  what  is  due  from  one  individual  to  another  that 

» Other  Instances  ot  honcsly,  coing  tKyond  mere  truthfulitcM, 
mll^  easily  be  given.  Thiulhe  student  who  "crams'  for  an  ex- 
uninallon  may  be  said  to  be  dUhonesl,  because  his  knowledge  ti 
not  £caulne.  Agaii^  what  Mr.  Bosanquct  calls  {Histury  ^  /Esltielic, 
p.iii])*Ihe  tcbotar's  golden  rule — ncverlo  quote  fromabook  thai 
tie  hu  tint  read  from  cover  to  cover,*  is  a  good  Jnttaoce  of  Ihe  ex. 
(eniion  o(  the  idea  of  honesty, 

•  Thn*,  j[enoro»ilT,  ni  Mr.  Mairhead  says,  "  is  only  jiuUce  ad«> 
qualdy  conceived '  iEUments  0/  Etkui,  p.  30ai. 
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the  latter  should  be  treated  not  as  a  mere  tiling  to  wl 
certain  specifiable  obligations  are  owed,  but  as  a  person, 
an  absolute  end,  with  infinite  claims.  It  is  true  that  as 
a  general  rule  such  ideal  relationships  are  only  partly 
attainable  ;  but  the  thoroughly  just  man  will  endeavour 
to  realize  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  will  be  glad 
when  the  external  relationships  of  mere  contract  can 
be  transmuted  into  the  relationships  of  friendship  or 
Christian  love.'  Hence  also  such  ideas  as  those  of 
courtesy,  and  even  of  a  certain  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  in  social  intercourse  ;  such  efforts  as  that  of 
being,  as  far  as  possible,  all  thingsto  all  men,  of  avoid- 
ing all  appearance  of  evil,  of  abstaining  from  that 
which  is  lawful  when  it  is  not  expedient,  and  in  general 
all  the  chivalries  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  are  not 
foreign  to  the  conception  of  justice.  They  are  part  of 
what  we  owe  to  one  another  as  persons  and  as  abso- 
lute ends. 

We  see,  then,  that,  by  giving  a  broad  interpretation 
to  each  of  the  terms  used,  we  may  accept  the  old 
Greek  classification  of  the  virtues  with  but  slight  modi- 
iications.  The  only  positive  addition  that  we  have  to 
make  is  the  recognition  of  a  virtue  of  decisiveness  and 
perseverance.  Perhaps  it  was  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  omit  this,  partly  because  their  plan  of  life  was 
more  mapped  out  for  them  beforehand  than  it  is  with 
us,  and  partly  because  with  their  simpler  method  of 
life  steady  persistence  in  any  particular  line  was  less 
essential.      Perhaps  also  the  light  inconstancy  of  the 

» Here  we  are  In  agreemenl  wilh  Carlyle,    Cf.  above,  chapi  ii,  1 7 
We  doubt  only  wheltier  the  abolilion  of  conlrad  would  trf  itadf 
produce  this  desirable  result.    Justice  must  on  Hie  wtiole  preccdij 
geneiodtr.  U 
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Athenian  character,  ita  perennial  youthfuhicss,  made 
the  omission  of  this  stern  virtue  easy.  A  Roman 
would  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  idea  of  disciplined 
application  ; '  an  Englishman  would  not  naturally  omit 
decision  of  character :  a  German  would  remember 
Daurbarkeil.*  Besides  this,  however,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  been  extending  the  meaning 
of  the  four  Greek  virtues  to  senses  which  the  Creelts 
themselves  would  not  have  acknowledged.!  But  such 
an  expansion  of  the  conception  of  duty  is  inevitahle  as 
the  world  advances. 

Having  made  this  classification,  however,  we  may 
Bt  once  odd  that  any  attempt  to  draw  out  such  a 
list,  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  the  command- 
ments, is  of  very  slight  importance.  There  is  essen- 
tially hut  one  virtue  (what  we  may,  if  we  like,  call 
practical  wisdom*),  just  as  there  is  essentially  but  ono 
commandment.  The  particular  virtues,  like  the  par- 
ticular commandments,  are  only  special  forms  in  which 

iThe  decisiveness  of  such  a  man  as  Cxssr,  for  instance  (c/  below, 
chap,  v.,  {  1 1.  neti\  seems  lo  l>e  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  identified 
either  with  wisdom,  coiuagc.  or  Icmpenince; 

» Pfniitence.  Cf.  also  the  peculiarly  German  virtue  of  Trrae 
{fidelity).  Thc»c  virtues  wercallBomewhat[orei£n  to  the  Athenian 
chamber. 

*  This  was  habitually  done  by  the  early  Cliristian  moralisti  who 
accepted  the  Platonic  classilicaiion.  Sec  SidgwicW's  History  0}  Elhici, 
P.U3- 

*  It  might  be  urged,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  diHerencc  be- 
tween what  Uacon  calls  'wisdom  foraman'stetf 'and  that  wisdom 
which  manifests  itself  in  a  just  regard  for  others.  But  wisdom  for 
>  man's  self,  in  the  sense  of  mere  setiish  prudence,  is  not  virtue  at 
■IL  Wise  care  of  a  man's  own  interests,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
la  a  virtue,  is  predtely  the  same  quality  as  that  which  leads,  when 
extended,  to  a  vise  care  of  the  interests  of  othera  The  ooly  dil* 
(areaco  lies  in  the  cs 
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the  right  attitude  of  mind  manifests  liself.  The  efforl 
to  make  a  list  of  these  forms  is  almost  frivoious,  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  so  much  as  I  hara 
done  on  the  subject,  only  in  order  to  make  it  deal 
what  suth  an  effort  would  mean.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  regarding  the  virtues  is  to  treat  them  as  those 
forms  of  character  that  are  implied  in  the  fulfilraeot  oS 
the  duties  or  commandments  ;  wliile  those  duties  of 
commandments,  again,  depend  on  the  elements  tn- 
volveJ  in  the  social  unity, 

§  7.  Educatiom  of  CHAaACTER. — Having  ascertained 
what  are  the  types  of  character  to  which  we  wish  to 
approximate,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  these  types  are  to  be  developed.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  trespass  on  the  province 
of  Psychology,  and  especially  on  that  part  of  Psycho* 
logy  which  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  Education. 
This  subject  is  still  in  a  somewhat  undeveloped  state ;  • 
and  there  are  only  one  or  two  remarks  that  seem  to 
have  any  practical  value  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  what  every  moralist  has 
noticed,  the  influence  of  example  in  the  development 
of  character,  "As  iron  sharpcneth  steel,  so  a  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  hia  friend."  But  all  thi 
forms  of  social  relationship  havea  similar  value.  Pt 
haps  we  may  say  generally  that  the  important  things 

t  Reference,  may,  however,  b«  made  to  Herbart's  Science  of  EdtK*- 
Hon.  Some  ^ood  pofnts  will  be  found  also  in  Guyau's  £Atefltow 
and  Heredlly,  Fouillce's  L'Enseignemciil  au  Point  di  Vut  National, 
Mrs.  Bryant's  Edi4calional  Ends,  Rosenkranz's  Fhilosofhy  ofEdua^ 
tbn,  and  Dr,  Adler'a  Moral  Instruction  of  Childrrn.  Herbarf*  chid 
point  is  that  tho  great  workoreducalionis  to  extend  the  "drdecl 
IhouehL*  By  a  'Circle  of  thought'  he  meani  very  nearljr  what  tM  ■ 
twen  deiciibed  In  thi*  handbook  M  a  "  ttoiWM.' 
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from  this  point  of  view,  is  the  Influence  that  comes 
from  connecting  oneself  with  some  organization  that 
has  a  certain  completeness  in  itsetC  Schiller  said  that 
a  man  must  either  be  a  whole  in  himself  or  else  join  him- 
self on  to  a  whole.  To  this  Mr,  Bradley  has  added,* 
"You  cannot  be  a  whole,  urtless  you  join  a  whole." 
Complete  development  of  character  can  be  attained  only 
by  devoting  ourselves  to  some  large  end,  in  co-operation 
with  others.  Such  an  attachment  comes  to  different 
men  in  different  ways.  Some  find  it  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  others  in  particular  practical  interests,  others  in 
the  political  life  of  the  State,  others  in  poetry  orjeUgiOD. 
It  matters  little  what  the  form  may  be;  but  unless  a 
man  has,  in  some  form,  a  broad  human  interest  which 
lifts  him  out  of  himself,  his  life  remains  a  fragment, 
and  the  virtues  have  no  soil  to  grow  in.  The  first 
requbite,  then,  for  the  development  of  the  virtues,  la 
to  unite  ourselves  with  others  in  the  purauit  of  some 
end  or  ideal  In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe 
that  a  certain  amount  ofascetic  discipline  is  sometimes 
found  valuable.  As  Aristotle  put  it,'  when  a  man's 
character  has  been  twisted  in  one  direction,  it  may  be 
straightened  by  bending  it  in  the  other.  Also,  even 
apart  from  this,  a  certain  check  to  the  gratification  of 
our  natural  propensities  helps  to  waken  up  the  will :  * 
it  prevents  us  from  living  on  by  rote,  and  thus  serves 

t  Etkkat  Studies,  p.  ji.  Mr.  Bndley  altribulcc  the  saying  to  Goctba 
II  i*  one  of  the  Xenitn,  >nd  was  probably  o[  joint  authonliifi 

*  £ttifi.  11.  ix.  J. 

•  C/  James^  Principles  of  PtychoU&,  voL  I,  ^  1J4  Prof,  Jmdm 
layi  down  lh«  maiim :  *I£ecp  the  faculty  otdTort  alifc  in  jou  t>]ra 
little  gratuitous  exercise  every  (Liy.*  Ho  addm,  '  Be  lyilematicolty 
ascetic  or  heroic  in  lilUc  unnecessary  points:  du  everyday  m  Iw^ 
MTTTfrfh ing f 'If  QootbcmsMQ  tbaa  that  you  would  ralhor  not  do  il' 
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■8  a  stimulua  to  the  development  of  character ;  so 
like  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  we  vaay 

"welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  sinoothness  rough. 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go.* 
It  ia  best,  however,  when  such  a  rebuff  comes  to  us  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  When  it  is  consciously 
administered,  it  is  apt  to  involve  too  much  attentlOB  J 
to  our  own  inner  development,  which  almost  alwayi 
leads  to  the  production  of  a  morbid  habit  of  mind.*^ 
On  the  whole,  it  is  generally  better  to  escape  from  ouf 
defects,  not  by  thinking  about  them  and  tryltig  to 
elude  them,  but  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  opposite 
excellences.  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  spenlc  of  "  the  ex- 
pulsive power  of  a  new  affection  ";•  and  it  certainly 
seems  a  more  effectual  method  as  a  rule  to  expel  our 
evil  propensities  by  developing  good  ones  rather  than 
by  seeking  directly  to  crush  the  evil  ones.    At  the  sama 

I  venlure  lo  doabt  the  wbdom  of  thU    A  man  who  h  living  win 
■erious  ends  in  view  will,  I  think,  always  find  siiffident  O 
tot  ascetic  discipline— 


without  artilidally  seeking  them  out  (except  perhaps  In  the  way  li 
dicated  by  Aiiiitotlc).  See  the  wboto  passage  from  James  quotadN 
Muirhead's  Elemenlsof  Elhics,p.i3^nt'le.  Cf.  al-o  MlMGillJIamn 
Essay  on  "Pleasure  and  Pain  in  Education*  in  the  Intenuiliomal 
Jonmal  ofElhia,  vol  ii.  No.  3  (April,  i89it.  pfk  3tG-4. 

t  Cf.  below,  p.  chap,  v.,  {II. 

•So  also  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  laji  in  Robert  Ehmerc:  ' 
kideed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  opinion  ia  e^^r  really  alter 
the  substitution  of  one  menial  piclure  (or  another*!  and  ai 
'An  idea  cannot  be  killed  from  without— it  can  only  be  nippli 
trknsfonned,  by  another  idea,  and  tlint,  otie  of  equal  i~ 
aBghv*  TbMW  fuoOtJons  arc  duo  to  Mr.  Welton. 
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time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  ia  seldom  possible  to 
develop  the  moral  life,  like  a  flower,  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  steady  growth.  Usually  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  the  inner  life  is  necessary;  and  often  a 
man  has  to  pass  through  crises,  such  as  used  to  be 
called,  ill  religious  language,  conversion  or  new  birth, 
in  which  the  attention  is  turned  inwards,  and  the  man 
13  occupied,  as  it  were,  in  feeling  his  own  pulse  and 
fingering  the  motives  of  his  conduct  This  is  an 
attitude  from  which  we  ought  to  escape  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  th« 
development  of  the  moral  life  that  it  seems  worth  while 
to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  it 
— the  more  so,  as  it  will  lead  us  to  a  further  study  of 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  side  of  virtue, ' 

S  8.  The  Moral  Stllogish. — Bsfore  we  conclude  this 
chapter,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  note  of  a  highly 
significant  conception  of  Aristotle,  which  seems  here 
in  place.  In  the  present  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters  we  have  briefly  indicated  the  various  forms 


>\Wth  reference  lo  moral  edncalion,  H  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
ceilain  confusion  is  frequently  fallen  into  between  the  culture  of  the 
moral  nature  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  about  moralx.  The 
former  is  all -important :  the  latter  frequently  leads  (o  nothing  more 
than  that  form  of  spiritual  pride  which  is  volgariy  known  as  "  prig- 
gishncss.*  In  the  fortner  sense,  all  real  education  is  moral  cducalioiL 
It  U  in  this  sense  that  Herbart  says  (Scurue  of  EducaHon.  p.  57I, 
"The  one  and  the  whole  work  of  education  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  concept— Morality.'  In  the  latter  sen-«,  on  the  ether  hand,  a  mora) 
education  would  generally  be  a  bad  education,  leading  to  nothing 
but  self<onsdous  introspection.  C/.  the  important  distinction  be- 
twcen  "  moral  ideas  *  and  "  ideas  atxHit  mocalily*  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet  in  hlsiTtlcVson'TheCommunication  of  Moral  Ideas'  In 
the  InlmaUotial  Jommal  of  EtHia  voL  1.,  No.  i  (OcL  id9»,  p  Kt 
»M alto UiwOllilaad, ice  cit.pp.aM-S 
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'   In  which  the  moral  atmosphere  (if  we  may  to  eatl  jt) 

affects  the  individual  consciousness.     The  moral  ideal 

involved  in  social  life  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  ttiree 

I    forms  of  institutions  to   be  maintained,  duties  to  be 

'    fulfilled,  and  a  type  of  life  to  be  realized.     At  different 

f   Stages  of  social  development,  and  in  different  races  ol 

!   mankind,  it  tends  to  present  itself  more  distinctly  in 

I   one  or  other  of  ihese  forms.     Thus  the  Jews  thought 

chiefly    of    Commandments,     the    Greeks    chiefly    of 

I    Virtues,  and  perhaps  the  Romans  attached  most  iro- 

:    portance   to   the    maintenance   of  social    institutions. 

But,  in  whatever  form  the  moral  life  is  conceived,  the 

good  citizen  may  be  said  to  derive  from  these  general 

conceptions  of  its  nature  the  principles  by  which  his 

life  is  guided.      It  is  then  his  business  to  apply  these 

principles  in  detail.     This  process  was  described  by 

Aristotle  as  the  formation   of  a  practical  syllogism. 

The  major  premiss  consists  of  the  general  statement, 

I    that  a  particular  social  institution  is  to  be  maintained, 

that  a  particular  commandment  is  to  be  obeyed,  that 

a  particular  type  of  life  is  to  be  realized.     The  minor 

premiss  consists  in   the   apprehension  that  an  action 

of  a  particular  kind  would  be  one  that  fulfilled  these 

conditions.     Then  the  conclusion  would  consist  in  the 

carrying  out  of  the  action  in  question. 

The  power  of  thus  apprehending  the  general  prin* 
ciple  to  be  followed,  and  of  bringing  the  particular 
action  under  it,  was  called  by  Aristotle  practical 
wisdom  (fpSwijirit!) ;  and  the  man  who  possessed  this 
quality  was  called  a  ^fiuvifmc  (a  wbe  or  prudent  man). 
The  eicellence  of  the  good  citizen  is  of  this  nature ; 
and,  having  reached  this  pomt,  it  may  now  be  i 
Tcntent  to  give  Aristotle's  complete  definition  of  V 
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as  it  appears  in  the  good  citizen.  Most  of  the  points 
in  the  definition  have  already  come  up  in  the  course  of 
our  exposition  ;  and  it  may  be  well  now  to  have  it 
before  us  in  its  entirety,  "  Virtue,"  says  Aristotle,'  "is 
the  habit  of  goosing  the  relative  mean,  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  reason,  and  as  the  man  of  practical  wisdom 
would  determine  it."  This  is  apt  to  strike  us  at  first 
as  defining  in  a  circle;  but  if  we  remember  what  is 
meant  by  the  man  of  practical  wisdom — vis.  Ihe  man 
who  has  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  moral 
environment ;  and  if  we  remember  further  that  the 
spirit  of  his  moral  environment  is  the  product  of  the 
human  ideal — t,  e.  of  reason — as  it  has  so  far  expressed 
itself;  we  may  be  able  to  see  that  it  is  not  realty 
defining  in  a  circle,  but  Ihe  expression  of  a  profound 
trxith.  It  furnishes  us,  however,  only  with  an  account 
of  Ihe  virtue  of  Ihe  good  citizen  :  and  though  this  is  an 
Important  element  in  the  life  of  the  good  man,  it  is  not 
quite  Ihe  whole  of  if,  AccordinRly.  Aristotle  proceeds 
from  Ihe  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  the  ypuK/ji.f  to 
the  consideration  of  that  of  the  aof&^  (the  man  of 
speculative  wisdom),  which  he  declares  to  be  higher. 
This  raises  the  general  question  how  far  the  highest 
life  of  the  individual  can  be  regarded  as  something  to 
be  realised  apart  from  the  life  of  the  community,  or  as 
something  that  contains  elements  that  arc  not  adequately 
expressed  in  his  relations  to  the  social  unity  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  is  this  question  that  we  have  now  to 
consider. 


NOT8  Q 


THs  Classification  ( 


R  ViRTinf. 


Stndenu  who  desire  ■  more  complete  dasalicitian  of  llie  Tlflan 
than  ihAt  which  ha*  been  given  in  ihe  foregoing  cha0tet  night  And  it 
■dvantageoui  to  study  ihem  genelicallT,  I'.r.,  to  consirfei  how  ihef  gio* 
up  and  come  lo  be  recognised  in  Ihe  drvelopcnenl  of  human  life  Ftom 
(hii  point  of  view,  it  wonJd  probably  be  foond  Ihit  the  eatlies  viflim 
to  be  recognized  are  those  of  Coungc  and  Loyally,  at  being  IIk  boM 
important  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  tribe.  Couiage  at  first  aeana 
Valour  in  battle,  but  gradually  comes  to  include  Forlimde,  Hofwfiil- 
nesi.  etc  In  Ariilotles  treatment  of  the  virtue  ofCourageweiee  the 
beginningi  of  this  process  of  expansion.  Loyally,  in  hke  nuimei, 
means  at  first  simple  Fidelity  to  the  tribal  unity,  but  gtadoallj  cumea 
lo  include  Peiscverancc  and  Eatbusiasm  in  any  work  thai  may  be 
undertaken.  As  we  go  beyond  Ihe  tribal  roosciousnrss,  and  pua  to  tlw 
stage  at  which  there  is  a  mart  definite  recognition  of  the  isdividoal 
life,  the  virtues  of  Temperance  and  Pradence  make  their  •ppeaniK^ 
and  these  also  become  by  degrees  mote  and  more  comprehenHve.  The 
ETowlh  of  the  individual  consciousness  leads  to  the  esUblishnwnt  of 
personal  relations  between  individuals;  and  with  these  Ihe  virtue  of 
Fairness  (Justice)  •nd  Friendliness  soon  acquire  importance.  The 
deepening  of  the  individual  consciousness  leads  lo  the  recogDitioa  nf 
the  virtue  of  Reverence  in  its  various  forms  of  SeU-Kopect  ud 
Respect  for  others.  Finally,  Wisdom  comes  to  be  seen  as  the  Virtne 
ihat  underlies  all  others.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  Cairihial 
Virtne*  would  be  Courane.  Loyally,  Temperance,  Prudence.  Faimes, 
Kiiendliness.  Reverence,  and  Wisdoin.  But  (mm  different  poioti  Ml 
view  diiTerenl  results  might  be  reached.  What  la  important  ia  tiot 
to  have  a  clarification  of  the  virtues,  but  lo  understand  the  getwiil 
si;;nilicance  of  Virtue  as  the  habit  o(  acting  in  a  sailable  way  in 
situations  of  a  particular  kind,  and  then  to  have  a  (airly  complete  view 
of  the  kinds  of  situation  thai  anse  in  communities  at  diffenni  nagta  tt 
development.  !iDch  a  list  of  virtues  as  that  given  by  Ariatolle  in  the 
MtemaiAiaH  EiAUi  cannot  be  regarded  as  much  more  than  •  coUec- 
tion  of  specimens  of  fime  of  the  tnwl  important  lypcs  lo  be  tmitA 
In  hilt  own  age  and  country.  The  attempt  lu  W  cKhaustive  oa  mA 
a  subject  would  be  apt  lo  Icail  to  a.  risuli  mure  vnlnminiNts  lltsm 
lutniooui,  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  iiics  la  give  bimply  ■  genei^ 
dauification  of  Ute  different  directioiu  in  which  the  nun]  life  W^tbim 
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specialised,  such  as  is  general!  j  understood  bj  a  Ibt  of  Cardinal  Virtues, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  anj  principle  of  division  that  is  reallj 
satisfactory.  In  Plato's  fbarfold  list  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Wisdom  h 
on  a  different  footing  from  the  other  three,  being  rather  the  underlying 
principle  of  all  than  one  of  the  special  applications  of  it ;  while  again 
Temperance  and  Justice  cannot  be  very  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  common  division  of  Virtues  into  the  self-regarding  and 
the  other-regarding  b  similarly  unsatisfactory;  and  so  u  Aristotle's 
distinction  of  moral  and  intellectual  virtues.  On  the  whole,  the  genetic 
order  of  study  seems  the  most  satisiactoiy. 


[UK.  UL,  CH.  y^M 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  LIPK. 

51.  The  Higher  Individualism. — While  it  is  true  that 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  relative  throughout  to  the 
social  unity  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  none  the  )i 
true  that  it  is  in  the  personality  of  individuals  thai  tha 
social  unity  is  realized.  Consequently,  though  it  is  an 
error  to  think  of  an  individual  as  having  a  life  of  his  own 
independent  of  society,  it  is  not  an  error  to  think  of  the 
individual  life  (realized  within  a  social  unity)  as  an 
absolute  and  supreme  end  in  itself  Hence  the  efforts 
of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  after  the  highest  culture  of  his 
individual  nature  are  not  to  be  classed  (as  shallow 
critics  have  sometimes  classed  them)  with  the  strivings 
of  egoism.  The  development  of  such  a  personality  is 
at  once  a  good  in  itself  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Nor  is  this  less  true,  though  the  benefit  is 
smaller,  in  the  case  of  less  comprehensive  and  signiS- 
cant  personalities.  What  Mr.  RuskJn  calls  "themanu- 
facture  of  souls"  'is  the  greatest  of  all  industries.  This 
is  a  kind  of  work,  however,  in  which  men  are  apt  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  proportion  as  they  consciously  set 
themselves  to  it.  Crescit  occulta  velut  arbor  ofvo,  Is  in 
some  measure  true  of  most  great  characters.  Even 
Goethe  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  injured  by  hia 

» Cf.  Wall  Whitman's  qoeslion, "  Do  they  turn  out  niftt  down  jb 
way  ?*  quoted  by  Dr.  Adier  in  tus  Moral  ImtructUm  of  C  " 
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too  deliberate  self-culture.  "The  unconscious,"  saya 
Carlyle,  "is  alone  complete";  the  reason  being  that  a 
perfect  character  is  one  that  is  objective,  that  loses  itsell 
In  the  world  with  which  it  deals,  one  that  knows  much 
and  loves  much,  not  one  that  is  much  occupied  in  ths 
conlemplalion  of  itself  Still,  this  objective  point  of 
view  is  capable  of  being  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of  self-study.  Some 
points  in  connection  with  this  may  now  be  noted. 

§  2.  CoNttKsios. — The  religious  experience  known  as 
conversion  seems  to  be  a  normal  fact  in  our  moral 
development.  Recurring  to  the  mode  of  expression 
which  we  have  so  frequently  made  use  of,  we  may 
say  that  tliis  phenomenon  occurs  when  a  man  is  made 
aware  of  a  higher  universe  than  that  within  which  he 
is  living,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  conscious  that 
that  higher  universe  is  one  within  which  he  ought  to 
live.  Such  an  experience  occurs  in  its  intensest  form 
only  when  the  higher  universe  that  is  presented  to  us 
isrecognized  asthehighestof  all — i'.  e.  it  occurs  mainly 
in  the  religious  life.  But  even  apart  from  this,  there  is 
frequently  a  crisis  in  the  moral  lite,  in  which  we  pass 
from  some  lower  universe  to  a  higher.  The  moment, 
for  instance,  at  which  a  man  decides  to  devote  himself 
to  poetry,  or  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  the  time 


>  There  i*.  In  Tact,  what  we  may  call  a  I^aradox  of  Daly,  analoKOUi 
lo  the  Puadnx  o(  Pleajurc  refeTred  lo  above  IBook  L,  d\zp.  iL,  f  7). 
Jnit  u,  tnordcrtoget  plcuurc.  a  man  mtisl  interest  himself  rather  In 
particular  ohjei:tii  than  in  hii  own  pergonal  feelings  ;  so,  In  order  to 
ad  righUy.  a  man  musl  Interest  himsetC  in  some  object  that  is  to  be 
accomplished  rather  than  in  his  own  alliludc  in  accomplishing  it. 
E*en  the  wealth  ol  our  Inner  life  depends  nilher  on  the  width  ol 
'  abjective  interarta  than  on  the  intensity  of  0 
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St  wbicfa  be  bean  of  &e  dta&  at  a  friend,  or  k 
CanaatetaBc^  orcoe*  to  coOec^  or  fiUls  in  lor^  « 
oAea be  aadi a  pcxiod.  Ldetaifaa 
and  Oe  nund  tonts  fai  ciitkiMn  ttpon  the  Itfc  t 
past  In  Ae  case  of  the  rdtgtoas  life,  there  b  oikeo  a 
Tkdent  reactiOQ  against  the  past,  a  coodenniatioB  d 
its  acts  and  even  of  its  ideals,  repentance  and  lemonb 
In  less  extreme  cases  Iheie  b  onlj  a  certain  stuine  far 
the  low  level  of  our  former  existence,  accompaaled 
&eqiientl]r  by  contempt  for  those  wbo  remain  at  1^ 
together  with  a  fixed  determinatioo  to  follow  bigber 
things  in  the  future.  At  sach  times  a  man  is  fntensdf 
conscioos  of  faimselC  He  perhaps  keeps  a  diary  tO 
record  his  inner  feelings.  He  withdraws  probshlj  Id 
some  degree  from  general  intercourse  with  the  wofl^ 
and  becomes  somewhat  cynical  in  his  estimate  of  &.• 
He  thinks  he  has  discorered  a  new  world  whid)  do  ana 
has  ever  explored  before  him.  It  is  at  such  linm 
especially  that  the  inner  life  becomes  prominenL 

{S.  CossciEKTiorsiezss. — Apart,  however,  from  ai^ 
such  special  periods  as  this,  one  who  is  careful  aboot 
his  moral  conduct  frequently  finds  himself  called  apoa 
to  reflect  upon  his  inner  life,  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
whether  his  conduct  conforms  to  hb  higliest  tdeabb 
Carlyle  has  commended'  times  of  action  in  contrast 
with  limes  of  reflection  ;  but  in  the  practical  moral  lib 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  two  long  asunder.  After 
action  we  must  reflect  upon  our  activities  and  criticise 
them,  with  a  view  to  improving  upon  them  in  the 
future.  Now  in  so  far  as  we  merely  consider  oar 
overt  acts,  this  involves  no  entrance  into  the  Inoa 


>  See  Cartyle'*  Sartor  If fsarius,  for  Instance. 
*  E«pectall}'  ia  bi*  Eway  oo  "  Charartcriwia.' 
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life.  But  a  man  who  is  careful  about  his  conduct  will 
generally  reflect  not  merely  upon  his  actual  conduct, 
but  upon  Ihe  motives  by  which  he  was  led  to  it.'  The 
habit  of  reflecting  upon  them  has  been  called  by  Green 
conscientiousness.'  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
quite  correct  use  of  that  term."  Conscientiousness 
seems  properly  to  mean  simply  extreme  care  with 
regard  to  our  external  conduct  But,  for  lack  of  a 
belter  word,  we  may  employ  the  term  here  in  Green's 
sense.  "A  man  may  ask  himself,"  Green  says,  "Was 
I,  in  doing  so  and  so,  acting  as  a  good  man  should, 
with  a  pure  heart,  with  a  will  set  on  the  objects  on 
which  it  should  be  set  ? — or  again.  Shall  I,  in  doing  so 
and  so,  be  acting  as  a  good  man  should,  goodness 
being  understood  in  the  same  sense  f "  This  question 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  question  whether  one's 
action  has  in  itself  been  right.  It  is  rather  the  question 
whether  I,  In  doing  an  action  in  itself  right.*  was  occu- 
pying a  right  attitude,  or  whether  1  did  it  from  a  wrong 
molive.i    If  a  man   is   much  occupied  with  such  a 

1  Ai  a  rule,  we  do  not  do  thia.  Although,  as  already  remarlKd 
(above.  p.t35),tbe  monl  judgment  Is  passed  on  a  ffrstm  doing,  not 
on  a  tiling  done,  yet  Ihe  inlerest  of  the  agent  is  normally  centred  in 
t  thing  to  be  done,  not  in  himKlf  as  doing  iL    C/.  also  p^  355.  note. 

»  PtoUgomena  to  Ethks,  pp.  Jftf-Z^l,  and  323-337. 

■  See  Dewey's  OuBines  of  Ethics,  p,  sat 

*/.  «.  right  asan  overt  acL  A  man.  in  acting,  isprimarlly  Interested 
In  Ihe  question,  whettier  he  is  bringing  about  a  desirable  rcsulL  In 
iudging  his  action,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (above,  p.  135), wo 
take  account  of  Ihe  motive  by  which  he  is  led  to  bring  about  this 
result  But  the  man  himself,  in  acting,  does  not  normally  think  ol 
this.    He  simply  sees  the  thing  to  be  done  and  does  it 

*  I  tu«pecl  that  when  men  inquire  into  their  motives  in  this  way, 
Uiey  are  frequently  using  Ihe  term  "  motive  '  in  the  more  inaccurate 
senile  formerly  referred  to  fabove,  p.  6i).  They  are  thinking  of  Ihe 
(ttliitffi  that  atfompany  their  actioas  rather  tlun  of  the  endi  that 
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question  as  this,  it  is  generally  a  sign  either  of  a 
morbid  state  of  mind  or  of  the  fact  that  one  has  not 
found  his  true  vocation  in  life;  for  when  a  man  has 
found  his  work  and  is  doing  it,  he  has  little  time  left 
for  such  inquiries,'  Moreover,  if  a  man's  mind  is 
honest  and  clear,  he  can  generally  answer  the  question 
at  once,  without  any  elaborate  investigation.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  man  enters  upon  such  inquiries,  they 
hnve  seldom  reference  to  any  single  action  that  he 
has  performed,  but  rather  to  his  general  altitude 
life. 


i 


S  4.  Self-Examinatiok. — Such  self-examination 
often  a  direct  result  of  a  new  awakening  to  a  sense 
the  moral  imperative  such  as  we  have  already  described 
as  conversion  ;  but  it  may  be  carried  on  by  men 
periodically,  without  any  such  reawakening.  A  man 
may  ask  himself  whether  his  life  is  being  lived  on  that 
level  which  answers  to  his  ideal  of  what  life  should  be. 
In  asking  this,  he  will  generally  mean  partly  to  ask 
whether  his  actions,  viewed  as  external  facts,  arc 
exactly  such  as  they  ought  to  be — whether  he  has 
actually  accomplished  what  was  required  of  him  in  the 
given  situation  ;  and  this  is  a  question  with  regard  lo 
overt  fact.  But  frequently  he  will  mean  more  than 
induct  them  lo  pcrfonn  1tie»e  actions.  But  even  in  the  atiiaer  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  the  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  our  molivn  U 
tint  irrelevaiiL    Sec  below,  p.  359,  fMte  I,  and  p.  31SS,  note  1. 

1  Q.  Dcwe/fl  OuOines  of  Elkks,  p.  aoi.    That  ver]'  wiw  mai^ 
Goethe,  has  a  remark  on  Ihii,  an  on  moat  other  Ihingi.    Retcf 
(o  a  t>oy  who  could  not  console  himseif  after  he  had  c 
a  trifling  fault.  "I  *■>*  sorry  to  obscn'e  this,"  said  Goelhe^  'f< 
ithow)  a  too  tender  conidence.  which  values  10  htjchly  D 
moral  self  that  il  will  ciccu»c  nothing  in  it    Such  a  con<sci«noc 
hypodiondriacal  men.  if  It  i*  not  balanced  by  great  activity,*    (C| 
MTMliMU  with  EdiermaniL) 
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this.  He  will  frequently  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the 
general  principles  of  his  conduct  are  right,  whether  he 
habitually  acts  in  the  best  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  best 
manner — whether,  for  instance,  he  is  perfectly  disin- 
terested in  his  conduct  No  doubt  such  an  inquiry,  as 
well  as  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  in  which  particular 
actions  have  been  done,  is  often  an  evidence  of  a 
morbid  habit  of  mind.  A  man's  interests  ought  for  the 
most  part  to  be  concentrated  in  the  objects  which  he 
Is  seeking  to  accomplish  rather  than  in  his  own  inner 
state.'  And  even  if  one  wishes  to  viev.Ms  acts  with 
reference  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  done,  it  will 
generally  be  best  to  do  this  by  stu  lying  some  ideal 
.  type  of  the  moral  life,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
I  his  path,  rather  than  by  a  direct  c^mtemplation  of  one's 
own  impulses  and  motives.  The  latter  course  has 
nearly  always  a  tendency  to  par  ';  ze  action  and  pro- 
mote egoism.  Still,  there  are  limes  when  the  study  of 
one's  own  motives  in  particular  actions  is  beneficial, 
and  also  times  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  survey 

1  It  is  in  sDch  inquiries  that  we  become  aware  of  what  may  be 
called  the  inner  aide  of  the  virtues,  Tlie  quaUlie*  involved  in  Ihis 
Inner  tide  of  virtue — purity  of  heart  and  the  like — seem  lo  be  what 
rro(.  Dewey  understands  by  the  "  Cardinal  Virtue^.*  See  above,  p^ 
341,  nolt  I.  It  is  protiably  true,  as  Green  insists,  that  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  virtuous  action  are  in  the  long  run  exactly  proportioned 
to  one  another.  "There  is  no  real  reason  to  doubt*  says  Green 
(,Proirg>>mtna  h  Ethics.  Boot  IV.,  chap.  I ,  S  3q$), "  thai  the  good  or 
evil  in  the  motive  of  an  action  ta  exactly  measured  by  the  good  at 
evil  in  Its  consequences,  as  rightly  estimated.'  But  he  admiti  that 
this  coTTCBpondence  would  be  fullv  apparent  only  lo  omnisdenCft 
For  ui.  a  certain  act  may  t>c  evidently  (he  right  one  in  a  givrn  situa- 
tion (e.  £.  the  kilting  <J  alyrant.  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  relief  of  a  destitute  widow,  etc),  even  if  we  do  not  know  whMl 
inotivc  has  led  to  its  being  donft 

■  Cf.  aboife,  p.  la.  — fli 
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of  one's  general  attitade  in  tif&     This  b  m  part  O 
Icnoirledge :  and  thoogh,  as  CarJjle  sajs,  the  motto 

Knoea  Ikyidf'a  an  impossible  ooe  to  carry  out  with 
any  completeness,  jet  it  is  important  to  make  a  cer- 
tain approximation  to  the  carrying  of  it  ouL  One 
reason  of  thb  is,  that  it  is  not  always  passible  in  ona 
actions  to  go  fully  into  the  reasoosof  what  we  da  We 
often  require  to  let  ourselves  go,  relying  on  the  inttu- 
tions  that  hare  been  acquired  in  the  cooise  of  oar  lives. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  important  that  we  should  know 
bow  far  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  go.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  b  necessary  to  have  an  insight  into  the  nature 
of  our  "besetting  sins,"  and  these  cannot  always  be 
discoTCTcd  from  our  overt  acts.  There  are  few,  how- 
ever,  who  carry  this  kind  of  self-knowledge  rery  for. 
"  The  heart  is  deceitful,'  and  even  those  who  observe 
It  most  carefully  are  apt  to  miss  some  secret  chambers 
The  advice  of  an  intimate  friend  will  often  help  one 
more  than  self-observation  ;  and  even  sclf-observatioa 
is  generally  more  successful  in  the  form  of  a  study  d 
our  acts  and  habits  than  in  that  of  a  study  of  our  s) 
motives. 

§  6.  Thk  Stutjt  or  thb  Idkau — I  have  already  re^ 
marked  that  it  is  usually  a  more  profitable  way  ot 
developing  the  inner  life  rather  to  fix  our  attention  on 
some  external  type  than  to  attend  to  our  own  motives. 
Such  types  have  frequently  been  selected  and  set  up 
for  the  imitation  of  whole  nations  and  peoples — t.  g. 
Buddha,  Jesus,  Socrates,  and  the  various  Roman  Ca- 
tholic saints.  And,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we  have  in. 
numerable  biographies  of  heroes  held  up  as  examples 
not  only  of  right  action,  but  of  a  right  attitude  of  mind 
■od  heart     Novelists  also  and  poeta  have  created  lot 
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tis  imaginary  types  to  senre  the  same  end.'  Indeed, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  end  of  all  poetry,  in  so  far 
as  poetry  has  an  end  at  alL  It  is  a  "  criticism  of  life," 
inasmuch  as  it  presents  to  us  higher  ideals  of  what 
life  might  be  and  ought  to  be — and  that  chiefly  on  its 
inner  side.* 

§  6.  Thk  Monastic  Life. — The  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  inner  life,  whether  by  direct  self-exam- 
ination, or  by  the  contemplation  of  ideal  patterns, 
has  at  certain  times  been  so  keenly  felt  that  men  have 
set  themselves  apart,  like  the  Eastern  mystics  or  the 
monastic  orders  of  Catholic  Christianity,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  this  their  study.  We  must  regard 
this,  in  general,  as  an  undesirable  form  of  the  Division 
of  Labour.  It  had  a  cenain  justification  in  lawless 
times,  when  most  men  were  so  much  occupied  with 
violent  action  that  they  had  no  time  for  reflection.  In 
such  limes  men  who  led  a  contemplative  life  had  the 
task  of  acting  as  the  inner  life  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  which  they  belonged.  And  perhaps  in  some 
Oriental  countries  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  it 
difBcull  to  carry  on  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life  together.'  The  existence  of  a  monastic  order  has 
in  fact  somewhat  the  same  justtlication  as  the  setting 
apart  of  a  special  day  for  religious  worship.  But  just 
as,  when  the  Sabbath  is  too  rigidly  divided  from  the 
rest  of  the  week,  it  tends  to  become  a  mere  ceremonial 

>  On  the  monl  and  anthetic  significance  o(  "  types,'  the  etudent 
may  be  referred  to  Stephen's  Science  of  Elhia.rp.  74-76  Reference 
may  aUo  be  ntade  to  Bacon's  Dt  Augmenlh.  Book  VII..  dtap.  ill 

•C/.  the  famous  passage  in  Goelhe's  IVilhtlm  Ueiilfr,  Book  11, 
chap.  iL,  ending,  "Who  but  the  poel  was  il  that  first  formed  goda 
lor  us  1  thai  exalted  us  to  Ihcm,  and  broaghl  them  down  to  a*.' 
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observance,  with  little  reference  to  actual  practice,  M] 
when  the  priestly  or  monastic  order  is  too  rigidlf 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  (he  inner  lif* 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  their  special  province,  with 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  have  no  concern.'  This 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  general  morals,  and  ulti- 
mately on  the  morals  of  the  monastic  order  itself  No 
order  of  men  caa  confine  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  inner  side  of  life  ;  and  the  pretence  of  doing  so 
turns  rapidly  into  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Just  as  it  Is 
desirable  that  secular  interests  should  not  I>e  entirely 
forgotten  on  Sunday,  nor  the  religious  spirit  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  week,  so  it  is  desirable  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  "all  the  Lord's  people  should  be  pro- 
phets," or  at  any  rate  that  prophets  should  retain 
sufficient  contact  with  the  world  to  enable  men  of  the 
world  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  prophets. 
§  7.  Beauthttl  Solxs. — Apart,  however,  from  the 
existence  of  any  special  order  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  inner  life,  wc  occasionally  find  individuals  who 


1  Cf.  the  amtulng  account,  in  Milton's  ArtapagfHca,  {  55.  of  Uie 
man  whose  religion  has  tjccome  ~  a  dividiul  movable '1  "  A  wcalthv 
man  .  .  .  finds  relif^on  lo  b«  a  traffic  >a  entangled,  and  of  so 
many  piddling  accounts,  th^  ...  lie  cannot  sldil  to  keep  a 
stock  going  upon  that  trade. . .  WTiat  does  he  therefore,  but 
resolves  to  give  over  toiling,  and  to  find  himself  out  *ome  factor,  to 
whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  hia 
religious  affain ;  some  divine  of  note  and  estimation  that  must  b6 
To  him  he  adhcrci.  resigns  the  whole  warehouse  of  hi»  rellglaR, 
with  all  the  locks  and  keys, into  his  custody;  and  indMd  makca 
Ihe  very  person  of  that  man  hii  religion.  .  .  .  His  religion  comn 
home  al  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and  sumptoouiUy  laid  la 
■leep  i  rises,  ia  saluted,  and  after  the  malmsey,  or  some  well«pjcad 
ralks   abroad   at  eight,  and   leave*   h> 


1   religion   1 


kind  ectsciaiocr  in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  bia  reliitfOK* 
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set  themselves  apart  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been 
customary  to  describe  these  as  "beautiful  souls'* 
(schone  Seelen) ;  and  Goethe  has  given  a  striking 
account  of  one  in  his  WiHie/m  Afeisler.'  They  are 
usually  people  who  have  been  prevented  in  some  way 
liom  taking  part  in  the  active  affaira  of  life.  The  lives 
of  such  individuals  have  often  a  singular  charm,  and 
the  good  effects  of  their  influence  are  sometimes  felt 
over  a  wide  circle ;  but  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
they  do  not  entirely  withdraw  themselves  from  contact 
with  active  life.  If  they  do  this,  their  contemplation 
is  apt  to  become  emptied  of  all  real  content ;  their  fine 
feelings  turn  into  hysterical  dreaming ;  and  it  is  well  H 
they  do  not  end  in  madness. 

§  8.  AscETiasic. — The  development  of  the  study  of 
the  inner  life  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  contempt 
for  pleasure.  This  sometimea  goes  so  far,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  mystics  and  the  Mediieval  monks, 
as  to  lead  to  the  positive  infliction  of  torture.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  this  is  frequently  the  idea  that 
torture  is  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  but  the  fundamental 
Veason  seems  to  lie  in  the  desire  of  suppressing  the 
flesh  and  its  lusts.  This  is  of  course  in  some  degree 
an  essential  of  the  moral  life  in  any  form  ;  but  asceti- 
cism seems  to  commit  the  error  of  turning  the  means 
into  an  end.  It  is  Important  to  repress  our  lower 
desires,  in  order  that  we  maybe  able  to  devote  our- 
selves, without  let  or  impediment,  lothehighest  ends  of 
life.  But  the  ascetic  regiirds  the  suppression  of  desire 
as  the  end  in  itself.     And  the  effort  thus  to  suppress  all 

>  Carlylo  erroneously  transljted  scMitf  Sttte  "(air  SainL*  For 
•omc  very  suegcjlivc  remarks  on  the  alUtuda  cf  the  "beautifnl 
soul*  t>ce  Cair4't  Ueaft,  pp.  alhji. 
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natural  desire  frequently  defeats  its  own  aim. 

'  centrales  attention  on  the  objects  of  desire,  and  in  ■ 
•ense  makes  a  man  the  slave  of  hU  desires  as  trutjr  as 
Id  the  case  of  him  who  yields  to  them.  The  best  way 
to  free  ourselves  bom  our  lower  desires  is,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,'  to  interest  ourselves  in  something 
letter.  It  is  only  into  a  mind  swept  and  gamislicd 
that  the  devils  can  enter:  when  it  is  well  furnished 
and  occupied  they  can  find  no  room. 

§  9.  Thk    Contemplativk    Life. — The  study  of  tbe 

■Inner  life  is,  in  truth,  but  a  part  of  the  general  life  of 
■peculation  as  distinguished  from  action.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  active  and  the  contemplative  life  lias 
impressed  men  in  all  ages ;  and  differcntthinkers  have 
attached  importance  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Aristotle 
placed  the  contemplative  life  (meaning  by  that  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  and  philosophic  truth)  above  the 
practical  life  in  which  the  ordinary  social  virtues  are 
exercised.*  It  is  essentially  the  same  point  of  view' 
that  we  find  among  many  Eastern  mystics  and  Medi- 
Rval  saints,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  in  such  men 
as  Wordsworth,  who  withdraw  from  the  struggle  of 
ordinary  labours  and  find  a  higher  life  and  a  serener 
wisdom  in  the  contemplation  of  nature;  Wordawortb 
•ays  of  nature  that, 

*  She  has  a  world  oF  read]r  wealth 
The  mind  and  h(;arl  to  bless. 
Spontaneous  wisdom  brealhiKl  by  healtl^ 
Truth  breathed  by  clieerfulness  *  i 

>  See  above,  p.  jga 
■  Etkia,  Boole  X.,  chaps.  viL  and  viiL 
•  Except  (a  very  important  qua! ili cation)  (hat  ArUtoUe  ri  _ 
Ibe  active  life  of  »ocial  duly  aj  an  indispensable  preparation  ft 
'  kilbv  Ufa  o(  ttnngliL    Moreover,  even  tbe  His  oCthoasbt  he  ■» 
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and  the  same  thought  finds  utterance,  in  more  hometf 
fashion,  from  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  says,  "  I  loal 
Biid  invite  my  souL"  Ruskin  also  has  sung  the  praises 
of  lesl  and  contemplation,  and  William  Morris  has 
found  his  earthly  paradise  in  "a  century  of  rest,"  in 
which  the  turmoil  of  modem  civilization  shall  have 
been  appeased,  and  men  shall  find  a  more  worthy 
existence  in  a  closer  walk  with  nature.  Similar  ideas 
dominate  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  All  these  seem  to 
think  Ihat  the  contemplative  life  is  essentially  higher 
than  the  active,  and  thnt  this  higher  life  is  to  be  reached 
eimply  by  withdrawing  from  the  life  of  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  Carlyle  preached  a  gospel  of  labour, 
and  was  fond  of  quoting  the  words  of  Sophocles  that 
"the  end  of  man  is  an  action  and  not  a  thought,"  or 
the  exclamation  of  \mauld — "Rest!  Shall  I  not  have 
all  eternity  to  rest  In?"  This  view  fits  in  well  also 
with  the  robust  philosophy  of  Browning,  who  cannot 
even  accept  the  orthodox  viev/  of  the  rest  of  eternity, 
but  conceives  of  it  as  the  most  fitting  address  to  bis 
departing  spirit — 

"Thrive  and  strive' cry, 'Speed!    Fight  on,  fare  ever,  there 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  an  ordinary  healthy  hu 
man  existence  requires  boihs  ides.  There  are  energetic 
natures,  like  Ccesar  or  Napoleon,  that  seem  able  to 
go  on  with  a  perpetual  activity,  scarcely  requiring 
rest  or  reflection.  But  the  activity  of  such  men  is  not 
usually  the  wisest  or  the  most  beneficial  There  are 
others  whose  special  mission  it  seems  to  be  lo  with- 
draw from  the  world  of  action  and  bring  messages  to 
gartlcd  as  easentially  a  higher  form  of  activity,  to  whichthe  life  ol 
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tnankind  from  the  inner  world  of  feeling  and  rcflecUon, 
But  the  wisdom  of  such  men  is  apt  to  be  deficient  ia 
the  depth  of  universal  applicability  which  a  wider  coo* 
tact  with  life  can  give.  The  Wordswortha  and  Ein«r> 
eons  are  not  ccgual  to  the Shakespe arcs  and  Goelhes.  For 
the  majority  of  men,  al  anyrate,  times  of  action  natt»> 
rallyaltemate  with  (imeg  of  reflection,  times  oCcreatioo 
with  times  of  re-creation.  In  retirement  we  critictM 
the  acts  of  life ;  in  life  we  criticise  the  ideas  of  retire- 
ment Action  and  reflection  are  the  gymnastic  and 
music  of  moral  cullure.' 

§  10.  Relation  op  the  Innee  to  the  Otrm  Lir&— 
Looking  at  it  in  a  more  speculative  light,  we  maj 
express  the  relation  of  the  inner  lo  the  outer  life  la 
this  way.  The  life  of  unreflectivc  action  takes  place 
entirely  within  the  universe  with  which  we  have  idea- 
tified  ourselves.  In  the  contemplative  life  we  brin^ 
ourselves  into  relation  with  the  broader  universe^ 
whether  revealed  in  the  form  of  the  moral  ideal  wittua 
us.  some  ideal  exemplar  without  us,  the  beauty  and 
suggestivencss  of  nature,  the  discovery  of  scientilic 
law,  or  In  any  other  shapes     Now,  since  the  life  of  all 

>  Ct  Goethe's  famous  Iinc»—  ^M 

-  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  slch  In  der  Smie,  H 

Sicli  ein  Character  in  dem  Strom  dcrWdL*  ^| 

("  A  gcniui  forms  JUelf  in  solitude ; 
A  character,  fn  struggling  vnlb  the  world.*) 
"  Uuslc*  and  "  GymnaslJc*  were  the  namea  of  Uie  tva  elemeota  In 
Greek  cdutallon— "  Mtisio,'  of  course,  including  what  used  lo  b* 
called 'polile  literature 'and  a  good  deal  more.  PUlo  pcnnti  out  to 
his  R«/4iUic  (Book  1I1.>  thai  both  these  elements  aic  rccjuired  for 
the  development  of  charader.  See  Nellleshlp's  admlnblc  cmb] 
on'Tbe  Tbeocyol  liducalioD  la  Plato'*  iteputlie' {_HtlUitiea,  ggt-— 
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of  us  involves  progress,  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  successfully  without  a  periodic 
reference  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Like 
chronometers,  we  can  go  on  for  a  time  by  the  mere 
impulse  of  our  moral  springs,  but  if  we  are  to  be  kept 
in  permanent  order  we  must  readjust  ourselves  by  the 
stars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  poor  chro- 
nometer which  was  perpetually  being  set,  and  never 
could  be  let  go.  A  life  of  pure  reflection  would  never 
acquire  any  positive  content.  It  would  have  principles, 
but  no  facts  to  apply  them  to  ;  yet  it  is  by  contact  with 
such  facts  that  the  principles  themselves  grow.  It  is 
experience  that  tests  them,  and  that  sends  us  back 
again  to  improve  them.  "Best  men  are  moulded  out 
of  faults  " ;  for  it  is  our  errore  of  conduct  that  reveal 
to  us  the  defects  of  our  principles,  and  show  U3  whera 
they  need  improvement." 

There  are,  then,  these  two  sides  in  every  healthy 
moral  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  on  the  one  hand,  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  worth  of  our  life  lies  in  its  outer  acts. 
This  is  not  even  the  only  part  of  us  that  aSects  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  "Men  imagine," 
says  Emerson,  "  that  they  communicate  their  virtue  or 
vice  only  by  overt  actions,  and  do  not  see  lliat  virtue 
or  vice  emit  a  breath  every  moment"  Of  course,  this 
means  in  reality  that  the  virtuous  man  acts  a  little  dif- 
ferently from  the  vicious  man  even  where  the  external 
act  appears  to  be  the  same.  The  beauty  of  the  inner 
.ife,  in  Aristotle's  phrase,  "shines  through,"  Hence 
the  importance  of  having  the  heart  right     On  the  other 

1  Hcnos  the  element  of  tnilh  In  Ihe  popoUr  vtew  abotf  Um 
Irof 'wwliigwildaaU.*    See  bdow,  p.  3B1. 
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hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  tliat  we  should  b* 
perpetually  fingering  our  inner  motives.  If  we  do  (hl^ 
we  shall  always  find  that  they  are  somewhat  wrong. 
The  impulse  of  the  moment  can  never  quite  rise  to  tha 
dignity  of  the  eternal  ideal;  and  (he  more  we  watch 
it,  the  less  likely  is  it  so  to  rise.  If  we  make  sure  that 
our  overt  action  is  thoroughly  right,  the  right  motive 
will  soon  become  habitual  to  us;'  and  it  is  a  man'ftJ 
habitual  motives  that  are  important,  not  the  mo1iv«sfl 
that  may  happen  to  enter  into  a  particular  act.  1 

§  11.  Thb  Virtuous  Ma-V  and  the  WoRLa — If  our 
life  is  to  be  one  both  of  action  and  reflection,  it  mast 
also  in  a  sense  be  one  that  is  both  in  the  world  and 
rot  of  it.  A  life  of  activity  cannot  be  one  of  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  its  ways  ;  yet  the  man 
who  guides  himself  by  reflection  will  not  simply  be 
carried  along  by  its  currents.  The  man  who  isstmply 
reflective  and  not  active  is  sometimes  characterized  as 
>  It  miglit  be tbougbt,froiii  what  ha^bccnalrcady said  in  cbap-iii, 
(hat.  If  we  are  resolutely  setting  ourselves  to  do  good  actions,  Um 
motive  of  them  must  necessarily  be  good.  But  ltii«  is  only  partly 
true.  If  a  statesman  devotes  hhnseli  persistently  lo  the  passing 
of  iKneliclal  laws,  this  mu«t  be  Uccaus«  he  lakes  the  ticnelil  of  hia 
country  33  y'urt  of  his  motive.  But  he  may  also  be  influenced  by  tlw 
desire  of  persona!  fame,  or  even  by  that  of  spiling  a  rival  A  m«o 
can  seldom  be  quite  sure  lllat  »onie  such  lower  motives  do  not  form 
part  of  his  inducement  to  the  performance  of  an  action  which  ha 
clearly  sees  to  be  in  Itself  desirable.  Bui  the  bcsl  practical  oours 
is  evidently  that  of  habituating  ourselves  lo  the  perfnifmince  t4 
actions  which  we  perceive  to  be  desirable.  By  doing  this,  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  the  p(rfnl  of  view  of  the  "universe  *  wilhin  whliA 
the  actions  are  good.  We  forget  the  lower  universe  of  perianal 
Kmbitioo,  or  of  personal  spite ;  and.  by  forgetting  it,  we  gradually 
cease  to  live  In  IL  We  lose  ourselves  in  the  pure  Interest  in  our  otv 
Jective  end ;  and  this  is  the  highest  motive--^  e.  on  the  assomptloa 
(hat  our  objective  end  is  really  a  dewratle  one;  lorminj 
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"over-conscientious."*  Sometimes  this  reproach  is 
merely  an  indication  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  "men 
of  the  world " ;  but  often  it  is  a  mark  of  a  real  want 
of  decision  of  character,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  or  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  limits  within  which  our 
moral  life  has  to  be  lived.'  It  is  a  man  of  this  type 
who  is  sometimes  said  to  be  "so  good  that  he  is  good 
for  nothing"  ("si  buon  che  val  niciitc").  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commoner  defect  i3  that  of  living 
entirely  within  the  universe  of  the  society  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  and  following  a  multitude  to  do 
evil.  The  good  man  adapts  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment, but  tries  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  environ- 
ment belter.  He  does  not  simply  try  to  keep  himself 
"unspotted  of  the  world,"  but  also  to  clear  the  world 
of  spot.  Such  a  man  will  in  a  sense  be  "not  of  the 
world."  He  will  live  in  the  light  of  principles  which 
ere  not  fully  embodied  in  the  modes  of  action  around 
him.  But  he  will  not  withdraw  into  himself,  and 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  activities  of  his  world. 
This  attitude  of  the  virtuous  man  is  strikingly  de- 
picted by  Wordsworth   in  his  sonnet   to  Milton,'  in 

>See  Green's  Pnltgfinitna  b  fflku^,  p.  333,  nnd  Dewey's  (TuUiiim 
0!  Ethics,  p.  201. 

■  Frmide  sayi  of  Jutii»  Cxtai  {Cenar,  p.  ^139),  "  His  hatril  was  la 
lake  facts  as  Ihey  were,  and  when  sati«(ieil  that  his  object  was  just, 
to  go  Iho  readiest  way  to  iL*  A  very  consdenlicMis  man  can  seldom 
brinK  himself  todo  thi3,and  hence  lacks  "force  of  will'  C/  alxive, 
jip.  to-}.  De«:artcs  a-as  10  much  afr.iid  of  the  indecision  due  lo  a 
leflective  habit,  thai  he  thought  it  necessary  to  m^iku  il  a  special 
practical  rule  for  himBcll,  never  to  hesitate  when  once  he  had  come 
to  Ihe  conclusion  that  a  particular  line  of  conduct  was  on  the  whole 
the  best    SeehisDiscvunrofl  Afr/A(Ni.PartIII.  (Veitch's  tianslaUcm, 

*C/.aba  Hilton's  own  emohallG  dedatation  ia  ibe  Areepatfika, 
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which  he  expresses  both  his  aloo&iess  and  his  readi-  ' 


"Thy  sodI  was  Ijicc  a  star  and  dwelt  apart; 
.......    And  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay.' 

§12.  The  Moral  RRrOKUEB.  — This  twofoldattltudeil 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  case  of  great  moral  rcformets. 
Every  good  man,  no  doubl,  is  a  moral  reformer  on 
a  small  scale;  but  occasionally  in  the  history  of  « 
nation  there  arises  a  man  who  holds  up  new  ideals  ot 
the  moral  life,  and  induces  men  in  some  degree  lo 
adopt  them,  thus  advancing  the  general  moral  ideas 
of  manlcind.  Types  of  sii[:h  reformers  are  Bnddha,  1 
Socrates,  and  Jesus.  These  are  generally  men  who  J 
have  a  profmmd  appreciation  of  the  moral  life  of  their  ^ 
peoples,  Olid  who  by  reflection  upon  it  are  led  to 
transcend  its  limitations.  Tliere  was  no  better 
Athenian  citizen  than  Socrates,  none  more  attached 
to  his  native  state,  none  more  ardent  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  civic  duties,  few  more  tlinroughly  at  home 
in  its  customs  and  traditions.'  Ihit  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  his  hours  of  rllcclivc  abstraction,  in 
which  he  went  beneath  the  moral  traditions  of  his 
nation  and  examined  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  rested.  This  reflective  examination  en- 
abled him  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  Creek  mo- 
rality, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  deeper  conceptions 

*'  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  Eliiiatcrcd  virtue,  nneierctoed  and 
unbrcalhcd.  that  never  sallies  out  and  weksher adversary, bat  •Uidta 
out  of  the  nee,  where  that  immortal  eorland  is  to  be  mn  for,  nol 
without  dust  30(1  heaL"    Sec  also  Bacon's  De  Ati£menli3,  Book  Til, 

'  See  Zctler's  SocraUf  and  the  Socralk  School.  Part  II.,  ctup  t. 
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of  duty.  Similarly,  Jesus  was  no  ascetic  or  reclusfe 
He  "came  eating  and  drinking,"  and  was  familiar 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  his  people,  even  of  thosa 
that  were  regarded  as  outcast  and  degraded  But  he 
had  also  his  times  of  rctircmeDt,  temptations  in  the 
wilderness,  and  withdrawal  to  mountains.  This  com- 
bination of  active  participation  and  reflective  with- 
drawal enabled  him  to  sum  up  the  morality  of  hts 
nation,  and  by  summing  it  up  to  set  it  upon  a  deeper 
basis,  which  fitted  it  to  become  the  morality  of  the 
modem  civilized  world.  So  it  is  with  most  great  moral 
leforroers.  They  hold,  in  a  sense,  the  mirror  up  to 
their  times  and  peoples.  They  show  them  clearly 
what  is  already  stirring  dimly  within  their  own  con- 
sciences. They  often  seem  to  proclaim  something 
entirely  new  and  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  consequently  they  often  become  martyrs 
to  their  convictions,  as  both  Socrates  and  Jesus  did. 
And  no  doubt  they  often  do,  like  Moses,  bring  down 
a  new  law  from  heaven.  But  the  new  law  was  nearly 
always  contained  implicitly  in  the  current  morality  of 
their  time.  They  only  interpreted  that  moralily  more 
carefully  and  strictly,  freed  it  from  self-contradictions, 
and  pressed  it  back  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  rested '  When  they  do  more  than  this,  their 
work  is  seldom  entirely  beneficial  It  is  too  much 
in  the  air,  and  has  loo  little  reference  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  to  have  much  practical  effect. 
Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  blame  our  own  great 
moral  reformers  of  recent  limes,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
and,  stilt  more,  Tolstoi,  that  thoy  have  made  too  little 
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effort  to  understand  what  is  best  in  the  spirit  of  their 
times,  and  that  their  censures,  consequently,  are  too 
much  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildemesa^ 
an  external  accusation  instead  of  an  internal  criticism. 
But  even  this  would  be  only  partly  true.  Carlyle  and 
Rusldn  are  on  the  whole  no  exception  to  the  general 
nature  of  moral  reformers.  Much  of  what  is  best  in 
the  aplrit  of  the  age  finds  in  them  its  best  expression, 
and  th^  criticisms  arc  to  a  very  large  extent  organic 
to  the  thing  criticised.  Thpy  are  to  a  certain  extent 
the  criticism  of  the  age  upon  itself,  its  condemnatioo 
by  its  own  principles,  strictly  interpreted  ;  and  th; 
perhaps  the  only  kind  of  criticism  that  is  permanently 
beneSdaL  ~ 
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§1,  Moral  E^il. — So  far  we  have  beenmainly  occu- 
pied with  Ihe  consideration  of  the  moral  life  in  its  posi- 
tive aspect  as  a  development  towards  goodness  and 
perfection  of  character  and  social  activity.  We  must 
how  dwell  foralitlleonitsmoreshady  aspects.  Man's 
life  is  not  a  simple  struggle  towards  virtue  and  holi- 
ness :  it  is  quite  as  otlcn  a  lapsing  into  vice  and  sin. 
This  aspect  we  have  on  the  whole  neglected  ;  and  vre 
must  now  gii-e  a  little  consideration  to  it.  • 

Each  man's  moral  life  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
regarded  as  a  universe  in  itsel£  This  universe  may  be 
a  broad  one  or  a  narrow  one.  In  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  men  it  is  sufficiently  narrow  to  exclude 
many  human  interests.  This  nairowmess  is  a  source 
of  conflict  It  causes  the  individual  good  lo  appear 
to  be  in  opposition  lo  the  general  good  of  humanity. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  no  one  ever  seeks  anything 
except  what  he  regards  as  good.  Quidquid  ptlihtr 
petUur  sub  specie  boni.  Evil  is  not  sought  as  evil,  hut 
as    a    good    under    particular    circumstances.'      Bu( 

'  Many  of  theactatlMt  we  regardas  vices  wercal  one  time  scarcely 
vices  al  all.  They  are  (he  virtues  of  a  lower  stage  of  civilization,  a 
lower  unlvcnc  which  haibecn  luperscdctl.  but  in  which  «ome  men 
■UUUaCn;     TIiut,Prot.  Aluander  saTslifora/OnirrflMdiVcipiW 
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the  good  sought  is  only  the  good  of  the  universe  c 
cemed  at  the  particular  moment  This  need  not  evm 
be  what  the  individual  himself,  taking  a  survey  of  hia 
life,  would  regard  as  good  for  him :  still  less  is  it 
necessarily  identical  with  or  conformable  to  the  general 
good.  It  may  be  the  good  of  a  very  narrow  universe 
~-lhe  universe  of  a  man  who  is  making  no  serious 
■sfforts  to  reach  that  rational  point  of  view  in  whic) 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  true  freedom  is  to  be  found || 
one  who,  remaining  in  servitude  to  his  passions  ani 
inimal  propensities,  prefers  "bondage  with  easel 
itrenuous  liberty."  Indeed,  there  are  even  casea  i 
which  opposition  to  the  general  good  becomes  ahnot 
an  end  in  itself;  in  which  an  individual  is  inclined  i 
say,  like  Milton's  Satan,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 
Social  duly  presents  itself  as  a  continual  menace  to  a 
man  who  has  notleamed  to  identify  the  good  of  socief 
with  his  own  ;  and  he  is  thus  tempted  to  take  up  a 

p.  307] ;  "  Murder  and  lying  and  Ihcft  aie  a  danmosa  htrtditas  li 
Dsfroma  time  when  they  were  letplimate  institutions; 
honourable  to  kill  all  but  members  of  the  clan,  or  to  lie  1 
scruple  to  gain  an  end.  and  when  (here  was  promiscuity  of  pi  _ 
Cf.  Dewey's  OuUiius  of  Elhics,  pp  315-16.    In  this  connectioa,  B 
thara  refers  to  a  passage  in  Homer  whL;rc  "  Menclaoa.  ccmrlM 
addressing  a  stranger,  seeks  to  learn  tiis  occupation.  ) 
what  his  business  may  be,  whether  by  chance  it  i«  thai  ol  a  (li 
or  what  other."    In  Arislotle"s  FoliVa  <L.  viii.  7. 8.)  piratet » 
tioned  alongwith  fishermen, hunters,  etc..  as  classes  of  wortu 
maintain  llicmaelves  without  retail  trade.    In  Sparta,  again,  it* 
not  thought  dishonourable  to  steal,  though  it  was  thought  dlihM 
aWc  In  I'o  found  out    Cf.  Muitbead^  Ekmenb  ofElhia,  pu  : 
haps  some  forms  of  action  which  are  popularly  apprcrved  at  the  pr*- 
•ent  day  will  seem  equally  surprisingin  future  generation*     Indeed 
it  would  seem  that  even  the  pirate  or  fililmxtn  has  not  oeavd  10  be 
luMwnired  in  cerlun  quulers  among  ounetves.      And  w<  c 
even  uy  /aiiJiUhr  it  el^jrl. 
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against  it.*  He  cannot  simply  set  it  aside,  as  he  can 
narrower  ^ods  that  lie  outside  his  own  :  it  is  a  wider 
circle  that  includes  his  own,  and  he  must  either  identify 
himself  with  it  or  fight  against  it  This  war  against 
society  seldom  indeed  presents  itself  in  the  extreme 
form  in  which  it  is  depicted  in  Milton's  Stt/JO  or  Shake- 
speare's Timonof  Athens  ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale  we  sec 
it  oflen  enough  in  the  wilful  mischief  of  children,  or  in 
the  anti-social  delight  that  gives  its  edge  to  scandal. 

But  apart  from  any  such  war  against  the  social  good, 
tven  the  best  of  men  show  at  times  "the  defects  of 
their  qualities,"  »'  e.  the  limitations  connected  with  the 
particular  kind  of  universe  in  which  they  live  ;  and  the 
more  definite  that  universe  is,  the  more  marked  are 
likely  to  be  the  defects.  Hence  the  shortcomings 
which  are  often  noticed  in  men  of  strong  and  original 
characters.  A  weak  character  has  no  definite  limits. 
It  flows  vaguely  over  the  boundaries  of  many  universes, 
without  dblinctly  occupying  any.  It  excludes  little 
because  it  contains  little.  It  takes  on,  like  a  chame- 
leon, the  colour  of  any  universe  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Such  a  person  is  not  likely  to  offend 
profoundly  against  any  laws  of  his  social  surround- 
ings. He  will  rather  be  "fauhity  faultless,"  drifting 
securely  because  he  is  making  for  nowhere,  carried 
safely  by  wind  and  tide  without  any  force  of  seaman- 
ship. It  is  to  such  that  the  proverb  applies  (hat 
"Fortune  favours  fools."    No  one  can  find  any  fault 

1  Cf.  Shakctpeare'*  Ktnt  Richard  III.  .— 

■And  therefore.  »lrce  I  cannCFt  prove  a  lover. 


ft 


Ihesc  (air  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain. 
Aul  hate  the  idle  pleaturca  of  thcMdayi' 
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with  one  who  has  "no  character  at  all"'  On  (ht 
other  hand,  one  who  has  great  strength  of  char- 
acter in  some  particular  direction  has  generally  soma 
accompanying  weakness.  His  universe  is  a  clear- 
cut  circle,  and  excludes  many  elements  of  a  com- 
plete moral  life.  Thus,  the  great  poet,  tenderly  sensi- 
tive and  full  of  high  aspirations,  is  often  deficient  in 
steadiness  of  will  and  tn  attention  to  the  more  con- 
ventional rules  of  morals.  The  great  reformer  is  apt 
to  be  inconsiderate  of  the  weakness  of  otliers.  and 
sometimes  even  unscrupulous  in  selecting  the  means 
to  secure  his  purposes.  The  man  who  is  devoted  to 
great  public  achievements  is  olten,  like  Socrates,  iin- 
successful  in  his  domestic  life.  And  so  in  many  other 
cases.  Hence  in  our  moral  judgments  on  individuals 
it  is  very  necessary  to  consider  not  merely  where  they 
fell  short,  but  also  what  they  positively  achieved  of 
endeavoured.'  A  man's  sins  are  the  shadows  of  his 
virtues  ;  and  though  a  life  of  transparent  goodness 
would  cast  no  shadow,  yet,  so  long  as  men  fall  short 
of  this,  the  strongest  virtues  will  often  have  the  deepest 
shades. 

g  2.  Vice. — Moral  defects  may  be  regarded  cither 
from  the  inner  or  from  Ihe  outer  side — as  flaws  of 
character  or  as  issuing  in  evil  deeds.      From  the  former 


It  Is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  (a  ci- 
press  acreement  with  this  dictum. 

*  Cf.    Carlyle"9  Essay  on  Burns :  "  Granted,  the  si 
barbour  with  ahrouds  and  lacUc  damaged;  the  pilot  is 
be  ha*  not  twen  all-wise  and  atl-powerful :  but  toknow  Jh 
worthy,  lell  us  first  whether  his  voyage  has  been  round  tbo  Q 
m  only  to  Raougate  and  the  I>le  of  D«v&* 
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point  of  view,  we  may  describe  them  as  vices — vice  • 
being  the  term  that  corresponds  to  virtue,  and  that 
denotes  the  inner  stain  of  character  rather  than  the 
overt  act.  From  the  outer  side,  we  may  speak  ofthem 
rather  as  sins  and  crimes.  The  inner  side  is  more 
extensive  than  the  outer  ;  for  stains  in  the  inner  char- 
acter may  be  to  a  large  extent  concealed,  and  not 
issue  definitely  in  evil  deeds — though  they  can  scarcely 
fail  lo  give  a  certain  colour  to  our  outer  acts.  It  is 
chiefly  Christianity  that  has  taught  us  to  attach  as 
much  weight  lo  the  evil  in  the  heart  as  to  the  evil  in 
outer  deeds,'  The  more  superficial  view  is  to  regard 
the  latter  as  alone  of  importance.  Such  sayings  as 
"  whoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  hia  heart." 
gave  a  new  extension  to  the  conception  of  morals. 
Similarly,  the  conception  of  morality  was  deepened 
when  it  was  recognized  that  an  action  which  is  ex- 
ternally good  may  in  reality  be  evil  if  it  is  not  done 
from  the  highest  motive.  "Whatever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin. "  1     It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  some  of 

1  Prom  Lalin  vilium,  a  deled  or  blemi&h.  Sin  appears  (o  come 
from  a  root  mdning  ■  breach  of  right  The  corresponding  Greek 
word,  iitMfn^  means  an  error.  Crime  is  from  the  Latin  crimfn,  an 
accuulion  or  judgmcnL 

»  The  tenii  generally  employed  by  ChHitian  writers,  however,  i* 
rather  Sin  than  Vice.  And  thus  Sin,  though  properly  referring  lo  an 
outer  act  nihcr  than  lo  a  stain  of  character,  has  acquired  the  tense 
of  Vice,  and  indeed  has  come  to  bearan  even  more  inward  meaning 
than  ViL-e,  For  Vice  corresponds  to  Virtue,  and  means  a  general 
habit  of  character  issuing  in  particular  bad  acts ;  whereas  Sin,  as 
used  by  Christian  writen.  refers  more  often  to  the  inner  disposilicm 
of  the  heart,  want  of  parity  In  the  motive,  and  Ibe  like.  It  is  in  tbi* 
tetuc.  for  instance,  that  Rt.  Paul  speaks  of  -  sin  dweUioC  in  hits.* 
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the  early  Christian  writers  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the 
heathen  as  only  "splendid  vices."' 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  classify  vices,  the  subdivi- 
sions of  Ihera  would  naturally  correspond  to  those  of 
the  virtues.  Thus  we  should  have  vices  arising  from 
our  yielding  to  pleasure,  or  failing  to  endure  pain,  or 
not  being  sufficiently  wise  in  our  choice  or  strenuous 
in  our  purposes.  We  should  also  have  various  vicce 
connected  with  imperfections  in  our  social  rclatioo* 
ships.  But  into  the  details  of  such  a  classification  we 
need  not  here  enter. 

5  3.  Srs. — Although  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  inner 
side  of  an  evil  character  is  quite  as  important,  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  the  evil  acts  that  flow  frum  it, 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  (hat  (here  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  vice  that  remains  in  the  heart  and 
vice  that  issues  in  an  evil  deed  ;  just  as  there  ia  a  dif- 
ference between  virtue  that  remains  mere  "good  in- 
tention "  and  virtue  that  issues  in  deed.  Mr.  Muirhead 
remarks  on  this  point*:  "How  far  the  resolution  is 
from  the  completed  actlias  become  a  proverb  in  respect 
to  good  resolutions.  It  is  nol,  perhaps,  very  creditable 
to  human  na(ure  thai  a  similar  refleclion  with  regard 
to  bad  resolutions  does  not  make  us  more  charitable 
to  persons  who  are  caught  apparently  on  the  w«y  to  a 
crime.  noffding(/',yt:Ao/o£j',  Eng.  cd.,  p.  J^J)  quotes 
a  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  gol  into  a  neighbour'a 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  her  house,  and 
been  taken  almost  in  the  act,  swore  solemnly  in  conrt 

1  Green,  however,  rightly  insist*  thai  the  bed  Crect  viTilcn  w«« 
perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  (he  inner  motive.  S««  Ui 
PfoUxentena  to  Ethics,  Book  til.,  chap,  v.,  Jl5>i  and  ^.  bolow,  p4^_ 
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'that  she  knew  she  would  not  have  perpetrated  the  act, 
but  hesitated  to  state  upon  oath  that  she  had  abandoned 
her  intention  when  she  was  surprised.  With  this  we 
may  compare  the  passage  in  Mark  Rutherford's  story 
of  /Miriam's  Schooling,  where,  speaking  of  Miriam's 
temptation  to  take  her  own  life,  he  says  :  '  Afterwards 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  close  to  suicide  was  for 
months  a  new  terror  to  her.  She  was  unaware  that 
Ihe  distance  between  us  and  dreadful  crimes  is  muck 
greater  o/ien  than  U appears  to  he. ' "  '  Perhaps  we  should 
say,  then,  not  merely  tijat  "  Hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,"  but  that  Heaven  is  paved  with  bad  one& 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  here  between  good  intentions  and 
bad  intentions.  Bad  intentions,  like  good  intentions, 
are  oflen  frustrated  by  infirmity  of  purpose.  In  this 
case  the  good  intention  is  not  so  good  as  the  good  act ; 
whereas  Ihe  bad  intention  is  on  the  whole  tvorse  than 
the  bad  act.  We  do  not  think  the  belter  of  Macbeth 
for  his  hesitation  in  committing  murder ;  and  oflen  wo 
feel  almost  an  admiration  fur  a  determined  crime.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  crime  is  prevented  by  genuine 
moral  scruples,  which  arise  often  just  at  the  moment 
when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  actually  performing 

>  C/.  Carlyk'*  French  RevduUoH,  voL  iiL,  Book  I.,  ch^  i»,  i 
*  Frora  th«  purpose  of  crime  to  Ihe  act  there  is  an  abyis ;  wonderf n] 
lo  think  of.  The  finger  lies  on  the  pistol  :  but  Ihe  man  is  not  yd  a 
muntcrer:  nay.  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  a  consum- 
mation, is  there  not  a  contused  pause  rather— one  last  instant  ufpo*. 
■ibility  tor  him  7*  This  dislinclion  is,  indeed,  generally  rccognbed 
In  our  ordinary  moral  judgments — though  perliapi  it  is  not  *o  much 
dwell  Dpon  as  the  corresponding  distinction  in  Ihe  case  ctf  good 
KtioDA    Cf.  KAxtaix^lh'*  Theory  of  MoraiSentitiuHti,Piitll.  lect 
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the  deed,  the  hesitation  which  then  arises  is  partly 
exculpation.     Thus  we  think  on  the  whole  the 
of  Lady  Macbeth  for  her  exclamation — 

~  Had  he  not  resembled 
Uy  father  ai  he  slept,  I  had  doneV 

While,  then,  it  is  the  case  that  a  good  iotentioa  j 
always  inferior  to  the   corresponding  good  deed.'  it 
depends  on  circumstances  whether  a  bad  intention  is 
or  Is  not  less  evil  than  a  bad  deed.  * 

So  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development 
of  the  character  of  the  agent,  a  bad  deed  is  often  less 
evil  than  a  stain  jn  the  character  which  does  not  go 
forth  in  action.  An  overt  act  brings,  as  a  rule,  an  overt 
punishment  At  any  rale,  the  wickedness  of  the  act  is 
made  openly  apparent,  in  a  way  in  which  an  evfl 
thought  is  not  made  apparent  And  when  a  man  thus 
sees  plainly  the  consequences  of  his  action,  he  is  often 
led  to  repent  of  it  and  amend  his  life.  It  is  here  thai 
we  see  the  element  of  truth  in  the  common  idea  of  the 

I  Even  thia,  no  doubt,  is  subject  to  some  qualification.  A  compar- 
ktively  unscrupulous  man  may  often  perform  an  action  on  thewboto 
good,  where  a  more  consdenlious  man  would  hesitate.  In  sucb  a 
case  we  should  not  always  regard  the  consdenlious  nun  as  blune* 
worthy.  Still,  even  here,  the  good  intention  of  the  contdeatioas 
foan  19  not  »o  good  as  his  good  adion  wmild  have  been,  if  onty  be 
could  have  brought  himself  lo  do  it— ttiongh  il  may  be  as  pniM- 
worthy  as  the  good  action  of  a  man  who  is  more  nnscmpnloni. 

*  Of  course  evil  thoughts  may  also  pass  through  »  man's  ndnd 

without  getting  the  length  even  of  Intentions,    tn  this  ca««  they 

■re  not  morally  culpable,    C/.  Milton's  Paradise  Lml,  Book  V,— 

"E\il  into  the  mind  of  God  o 

Uay  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  «pot  or  blame  behind.* 

Bna  rnGtaevi),  however,  may  be  taken  aa  evidence  of  the 
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beneSt  of  "sowing  wild  oats."  Here  also  we  aee  the 
force  nf  l,\ilher's  Fecca  ybr/Her.*  If  there  ia  evil  in  & 
mail's  heart  it  is  generally  best  that  it  should  come  out 
plaiiil/.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  straightforward  sin- 
ner than  of  one  who  ia  neither  coM  nor  hot.* 

I  4.  Crime. — ^The  terra  Crime  is  generally  used  in  a 
narrowersense  than  sin.  It  denotes  only  those  offences 
against  society  which  are  recognized  by  national  law, 
«nd  which  are  liable  to  punishment  It  is  impossible 
that  all  moral  offences  should  be  brought  under  this 
category.  Ingratitude,  for  instance,  cannot  be  made 
punishable  by  law,  because  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  specify  the  offences  that  come  under  this 
head.  Again,  the  moral  sense  of  conscientious  persons 
is  constantly  outrunning  the  ordinary  moral  code  of 
the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  inventing 


I 


of  some  lower  universe  within  a  man's  nalnre — some  CEtinct  voU 
cano,  as  It  were — which  may  al  some  time  or  other  burst  forth  lnli> 
kclion.    Millon.  I  suppose,  would  scarcely  have  admitted  tliit-al 
least  with  regard  to  God. 
*Qfi.  Btovmin^t  Tht  Statue  aad  the  Bust— 

'  The  sin  I  impato  to  each  (rostrate  ghoit 
K  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  tingirt  loin. 
Though  the  end  in  \iew  was  a  vice,  I  s*y.* 

See  lones's  Brvuming  as  a  FkHosopkictil  and  Religiotu  Tcadier,  m 
in-iifL 

*  Similarly,  In  the  life  of  a  state,  it  is  often  desirable  that  an  evil 
■hnuld  he  brought  to  a  head.  For  this  reason,  it  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  it  is  tjcnerally  t>ctler  to  have  a  thoroughly  bad  despot 
than  a  half  good  one.  Thus  Kallamreniarln  fConstibttiOKal  HiibiTy 
of  England). 'We  are  much  indebted  to  the  memonrof  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  t.ouisa.  Duchess  of  Portsmoath,  and  tin. 
Eleanor  Gwya  , ,  .  TTiey  played  a  icrviccahle  part  in  riddinf 
the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyalty.*  Cf.  Buckle's  Hisbrye/ClwO- 
lMAa%voL  L.  p,  ilB,  where  ibii  paaufc  is  more  (uUyftveiL 
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■Ins  which  are  not  recognized  as  criities.  Atso  when 
the  evil  eSecls  of  a  sin  fall  mainly  on  the  perpetratoc 
of  it,  it  is  generally  thought  unnecessary  to  have  a 
■pecial  law  against  it. 

§  5.  PuNiSHHENT. — Sin  always  hrin^  evil  conse 
quencea  with  it,  and  these  evil  consequences  always 
react  in  some  way  upon  tliu  perpetrator.  It  was  ono 
of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Socratic  teaching  tbat  it  b 
worse  for  a  man  to  do  wrong  than  to  suffer  wrong.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true.  The  consequences  of  suffering 
■wrong  are  external.  They  do  not  hurt  the  soul ;  where- 
as when  a  man  does  wrong,  be  lowers  himself  in  tha 
■calc  of  being,  and  thus  wrongs  himself  worse  than 
any  one  else  could  wrong  him.  Still,  the  evil  effects 
of  a  man's  wrongdoing  upon  himself  are  not  always 
apparent  either  to  himself  orto  others,  lie  often  seems 
lo  have  got  off  scot-free.  Now  this  is  contrary  to  our 
natural  sense  of  justice.  We  naturally  thlnlc  that  a 
man  ehouM  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds.  And 
this  idea  seems  lo  have  a  rational  justification.  The 
virtuous  man  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  human  progress, 
and  we  feel  it  natural  to  expect  that  the  gods  will  fight 
With  him,  and  that  his  labours  will  prosper.  The  vi- 
cious man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  fighting  against  the 
^ods,  against  our  ideals  of  right ;  and  it  seems  unnatural 
«nd  unreasonable  Ihat  his  course  should  prosper.  II 
for  a  time  the  virtuous  man  is  unsuccessful,  we  yet  fed 
tound  to  believe  that  his  ultimate  reward  cannot  "be 
<lu8t."'  His  cause  at  least  must  prosper,  unless  the 
^'orld  is  founded  on  injustice ;  and  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  he  will  prosper  along  with  iL     On 

*  See  thccoQcludios  para^raplw  Ui  Sid^iek't  MtihotU  <4  EtUm, 
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the  other  hand,  if  the  wicked  for  a  lime  seems  to 
flourish,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  his  triumph  fo 
rphcmeral,  that  in  the  long  run  the  wages  of  sin  must 
be  death.  It  is  here  that  the  natural  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  revenge  find  their  rational  basis.  Of  course^ 
we  are  not  here  maintaining  that  these  feelings  derive 
their  origin  from  any  such  rational  consideration.  The 
psychological  question  of  the  development  of  these 
feelings  is  not  now  under  consideration.'  But  these 
feelings  could  scarcely  maintain  their  ground  in  the 
developed  consciousness  of  mankind  unless  they  had 
support  in  reason  ;  and  it  is  this  rational  support  that 
we  have  now  to  take  notice  o£ 

Now  it  is  out  of  these  natural  feelings  that  reward 
and  punishment  take  their  origin.  In  the  case  of 
revenge,  indeed,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  case 
of  gratitude,  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  feeling 
to  grow  weaker  as  the  race  develops,  so  far  as  merely 
personal  relationships  are  concenied.  The  primeval 
man  resents  keenly  every  wrong  done  to  himself  or  to 
those  who  are  intimately  connected  with  himself,  and 
seeks  to  return  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  upon  the 
head  of  the  perpetrator.  .\s  the  moral  consciousness 
develops,  this  feeling  of  personal  resentment  becomes 
less  keen.  Men  begin  to  leani  that  their  merely  per- 
sona] wrongs  are  not  of  infinite  importance  ;  and  under 
certain  circumstances  forgiveness  becomes  possible. 
They  see  that  a  wrongdoer  to  them  is  not  necessarily 
B  wrongdoer  to  humanity  ;  and  it  b  only  this  last  that 

■  Oo  Ibii  point.  lee  Mill*s  VbhtananUm,  chap.  v.  St«  alto  Adam 
SmJUi'i  Thtary  of  Moral  Senbmenb,  Part  II,  sect.  II,  chap,  iii, 
Vrtkere  tbediitlnctioD  belween  in  inquiry  into  llie  orifin  0<  rcrenga 
■«d  an  iaqolr?  into  it*  ratioaal  bui*  is  «learty  drvwiL 
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is  of  momeiiL  As  regards  sodely,  howerer,  tbere 
rot  anything  like  the  same  weakening  of  the  sense  ot 
injury.  A  wrong  against  social  law  is  a  wrong  against 
humanity,  and  cannot  be  forgiven  until  the  ofTended 
majesty  of  the  law  has  been  appeased,  t.  e.  until  th« 
wrongness  and  essential  nullity  of  the  act  has  been 
made  apparent.  It  is  here  that  the  justification  of 
punishment  is  to  be  found. 

§  6.  Theories  of  Punishment. — Three  principal  the- 
ories of  the  aims  of  punishment  have  been  put  forward 
These  are  generally  known  as  the  preventive  (or  deter- 
rent), the  educative  (or  reformative),  and  the  retribu- 
tive theories.  According  to  the  first  view,  the  ain 
of  punishment  is  to  deter  others  from  committing  simi- 
lar otifences.  It  is  expressed  in  the  familiar  t^MAon  ot 
the  judge — "You  are  not  punished  for  stealing  sheep, 
but  in  order  that  sheep  may  not  bo  stolen."  If  this 
were  the  sole  object  of  punishment,  it  seems  probable 
that,  with  the  development  o(  the  moral  consciousness, 
it  would  speedily  be  abolished  :  for  it  couldscarcely  be 
regarded  as  just  to  inflict  pain  on  one  man  merely  tor 
the  benefit  of  others.  It  would  involve  treating  a  man 
as  a  Ihing,  as  a  mere  means,  not  an  end  in  himself, 
The  second  view  is  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to 
educate  or  reform  the  offender  himsclt  This  appears 
to  be  the  view  that  is  most  commonly  taken  at  the 
present  time ; '  because  it  is  the  one  which  seems  to 
fit  in  best  with  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the 
«^e.  It  is  evident  that  this  theory  could  hardly  b« 
used  to  justify  the  penalty  of  death;  and  manjr  other 
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forms  of  punishment  also  would  have  to  be  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view  aa  ineffective.  Indeed  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  instances  kind  treatment  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  punishment  The  third  view 
IS  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  allow  a  man's  deed 
to  return  on  his  own  head,  it  e.  to  make  it  apparent 
thai  the  evil  consequences  of  his  act  are  not  merely 
evils  to  others,  but  evils  in  which  he  is  himself  in- 
volved. '  This  is  the  view  of  punishment  which  ap- 
pears to  accord  best  with  the  origin  of  punishment 
among  early  peoples  :  but  in  later  times,  especially 
in  Christian  countries,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
r  to  reject  it  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  pre- 
f  ceding  theories,  because  it  seems  to  rest  on  the 
unchristian  passion  of  revenge.  In  this  objection, 
however,  there  Ecems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in- 
volved- Revenge  is  condemned  by  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  feeling  of  personal  malevolence  which 
b  involved  in  it.  But  retribution  inflicted  by  a  court 
fiof  justice  need  not  involve  any  such  feeling.  Such  a 
Fcourt  simply  accords  to  a  man  what  he  has  earned. 
Re  has  done  evil,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  evil 
ihould  return  upon  himself  as  the  wages  of  his  sin — 
the  negative  value  which  he  has  produced.  Indeed 
iherc  would  in  a  sense  be  an  inner  self-contradiction 
ny  society  which  abst^uncd  from  inflicting  pun- 
bhment  upon  the  guilty.  Suppose  a  society  had  a 
t  against  stealing  and  yet  allowed  a  thief  who 
s  unable  to  make   restitution    to   escape   scot-free^ 

Por  an  emphatic  atatement  of  Ihli  view,  tee  Carlylcli  LaHtr- 
iay  PimphUts,  Na  i.  See  alK)  Adam  Smilh')  Theory  of  Moral 
'niiment,  Part  tt.,  lecL  1.  chap.  tv..  note.  Bradlc/i  Ethioxl  Studin, 
ny  I.,  and  DOhrin|['iCiinHt  der  PhiUaefhit,  sect.  IV,  cbap^  li. 
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The  laws  of  auch  a  society  would  be  little 
than  injunctions  or  recommendations  to  its  citizens. 
They  would  not  have  Ihe  force  of  imperatives,  or 
at  least  they  would  be  imperatives  which  are  liable 
to  exceptions.  Absolute  imperatives  must  either  be 
able  to  prevent  any  violation  of  their  commands, 
or  else  must  in  some  way  vindicate  their  author- 
ity when  they  are  violated.*  This  seems  lo  be  Ihe 
primary  aim  of  punishment  It  should  be  observed 
however,  that  this  aim  in  a  sense  includes  the  other 
two.  If  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law,  this  wi![  be  partly  done  in  ao  far 
as  the  offender  isrcformed,  and  in  so  far  as  similar  acts 
are  prevented.  And  indeed  neither  reformation  nor 
prevention  is  likely  to  beeffecledby  puni&hment  mnUst 
it  is  recognised  thai  Ihe  punishfnenl  is  a  vindication  of  Ihe 
/our — i.  e.  a  revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  law  holds 
good  although  it  has  been  broken,  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  breaking  of  it  is  a  nullity.  It  is  only  when  an 
offender  sees  the  punishment  of  his  crime  to  be  the 
natural  or  logical  outcome  of  his  act  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  led  to  any  real  repentance  ;  and  it  is  only  this 
recognition  also  that  is  likely  to  lead  othcra  to  any  real 
abhorrence  of  crime,  as  distinct  from  fear  of  its  cor»- 
sequences.  We  may  regard  the  retributive  theory, 
then,  when  thus  understood,  as  the  most  satlsiactofy 
of  all  the  theories  of  punishment  * 

1  Cj.  above,  p.  1G7,  note  Z 

*  A  complete  discussion  of  the  theory  oT  Punishment  ma 
to  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law.  I  have  here  noticed  o 
points  thai  sectned  mcist  important  Tlic  most  ori^iul  ■ 
geslive  trealment  of  the  whole  subject  is  that  canlained  In  Hegel% 
Philoaopky  of  Ri^t,  %%  g6-icr].  Besides  the  thccriM  atxnv  r«> 
fencd  to,  Itwre  ai«  otbu' poMible  views  of  PuaithnwoL    Parl» 
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§  7.  RESPOsstBiLirr. — In  considering  the  subject  of 
punishment,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  whatejltent 
a  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  actions. 
The  plea  of  insanity  is  always  held  to  exempt  a  man 
from  punishment ;  but  some  thinkers  go  much  further 
than  this.  Some  hold,  in  fact,  that  all  crime  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  insanity,  and  cons» 
quently  that  no  one  is  to  be  re^rded  as  responsible 
for  his  evil  deeds.  Instead  of  punishing  men  for  their 
crimes,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  trj-  to  cure  Ihem 
of  their  distempers."  This  view,  of  course,  reslaonthe 
purely  dcterminist  conception  of  human  conduct  It 
regards  a  man's  acts  not  as  the  outcome  of  himself  but 
of  his  circumstances.  If  the  view  of  freedom  which 
we  have  already  taken  is  correct,  this  idea  is  false.  A 
man's  acts,  when  he  is  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  doing, 
are  the  expression  of  his  own  character  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  behind  this  character  and  fix  the  blame 
of  it  on  some  one  else,'  The  case  of  insanity  is  dif- 
ferent Here  the  man  is  alienated  from  himself^  and 
his  acts  are  not  bis  own.     Of  course,  we  must  recog>- 


(tance,  Itiere  fs  (he  vlen  that  a  main  object  of  Punishment  Is  to  get 
rid  of  the  offender,  so  ai  to  prevent  him  from  working  further  mb- 
cbicL  This  is  a  preventive  theory  in  a  lornewhat  different  senia 
from  iliat  already  referred  to  underthal  name.  But  this  view  would 
evidently  ^ppiy  only  to  some  fomiaof  Punishment  Foranintercst- 
ingtrealment  of  the  whole  subject  'he  student  may  be  rcferrvd  to 
Green's  CiltecUd  Woria.  Vol  II.,  pp.  486—511  Discuiisions  on  lbl> 
lobjcct  will  also  be  found  in  Stephen*!  Social  Rigkb  and  DuHa 
and  in  the  Inlentahonal  Journal  of  Elhks.  VoL  IL,  Xa  I.  pp.  ao— 31 
*i»(i  5'— 7ft  and  Na  ;;  pp.  s^i-Tn  i  al»o  Vol  IV.,  Na  3.  pp.  369-184. 
VoL  V,  Na  2,  pp.  241-043,  VoL  VI..  No.  4,  pp.  479-5M.  and  Vol  VU, 
Ko  I,  pp.  95-4 

■  This  Is  amiiilnely  niuitntcd  In  S.  Butler-a  Erewhon. 

■CRabova,  Uoolil,  cha(xiii.capccl3UytfacNoteBttlMCBiL 
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nke  in  the  sane  man  also  a  certain  part  of  conduct  for 
which  he  is  not  entirely  responsible.  Ignorance  ex- 
cuses much,  unless  the  ignorance  is  itself  culpable. 
Any  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not  fully  master  of 
himself  removes  his  responsibility,  except  when — as  In 
drunkenness — he  can  be  blamed  for  the  condition  id 
which  he  is.  When  an  act  is  done  Impulsively,  also, 
A  man  has  not  the  same  full  responsibility  as  he  has  for 
a  deliberate  action  ;  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  lo  be 
blamed  for  having  habitually  lived  in  a  universe  in 
which  impulsive  acts  are  possible.' 

§  8.  Rkjcorse. — ^\Vhen  an  evil  deed  has  been  doo^ 
•nd  when  the  wickedness  of  it  has  beeo  brought  homff 
to  the  actor,  it  is  accompanied  by  what  is  known  as 
the  pain  of  conscience.  This  pain  arises  from  the 
sense  of  discord  between  our  deeds  and  our  ideaU. 
It  is  proportioned,  therefoie,  not  to  the  enormity  of 
our  sins,  but  to  the  degree  of  discrepancy  betweea 
these  and  our  moral  aspirations.  In  the  "hardened 
sinner"  it  is  scarcely  felt  at  all,  l>ecause  he  has  habitu- 
ated  himself  to  live  within  a  universe  with  whose 
ideals  his  acts  are  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  only  in 
the  rare  moments  in  which  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
larger  universe  beyond,  that  he  is  made  conscious  of 
any  panp  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  sensitive  morsi 
nature,  habituated  to  the  higher  universe  of  in0ra] 
purpose,  an  evil  deed  is  not  merely  accompanied  by  a 
pang  of  conscience,  but,  if  it  is  an  evil  of  any  con- 
sidcrable  magnitude,  by  a  recurrent  and  persistent 
■ense  of  having  fallen  from  one's  proper  level  Tht* 
petsistent  feeling  of  degradation  is  known  as  rcmorva 
la  its  deepest  form,  it  b  not  merely  a  grief  for  partS> 
'ObUiU  wbol«  •object. Me  ArithXle'*  ZtUcji  Book  Ill.chqhV 
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cular  acts  but  a  sense  of  degradation  In  one's  whole 
moral  character — a  seiise  that  one  has  offended  against 
the  highest  law.  and  that  one's  whole  nature  is  in 
need  of  regeneration.  The  best  expression  of  this  in 
•II  literature,  is,  I  suppose,  that  contained  in  the  5i5t 
Psalm:  "Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and 
done  this  evil  in  thy  sight  .  .  .  Behold.  I  was  shapen 
In  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me," 
etc. 

§  d.  Reformation. — Tlie  natural  effect  of  remorse  '  is 
to  lead  to  a  reformation  of  character.  This  effect  may 
be  prevented  by  "stifling  the  conscience,"  i^  e.  by  per- 
sistently withdrawing  our  attention  from  the  higher 
moral  universe  and  endeavouring  to  habituate  our- 
selves to  a  life  in  a  lower  one.  This  endeavour  may 
easily  bo  successful.  There  is  nothing  inevitable 
about  the  higher  point  of  view.  Facilis  descensus 
Averni.  But  if  we  do  not  thus  abstract  our  attention 
from  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  natural  result  is  that 
we  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  level  from  which  we 
have  fallen,  to  bring  our  own  actions  once  more  into 
accordance  with  the  ideals  of  which  we  are  aware. 
This  rise  often  requires  a  certain  renewal  of  our  whole 
nature.  It  requires  a  process  of  conversion  like  that 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Such  a  process  is 
brought  out  in  the  Psalm  which  wehave  already  quoted. 

>  Some  writers  lindlthcapplicalion  of  the  tenn  'remorse*  to  lltoM 
case*  in  which  it  docs  not  lead  to  repentance.  Sometimes  the  khm 
of  abemtinn  from  llic  right  path  is  to  strong,  llut  a  tetum  to  it 
•eems  tmpoasiblc.  and  Ihc  niind  sioks  iolo  absolute  despair.  But 
tticre  sMiii*  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  forconfininsthelenn  toaucb 
cue*  M  thM&  It  appTic*  properl;  to  any  case  in  which  there  is  ■ 
gmamiiigpain  of  Coasdenccu  The  wonl  is  derived  (rom  the  L 
jwawli  mwnlng  "to bite  again  and  sj^in.' 
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It  so  in*  _ 

'identiQfl 
labitnatel 


"Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  dean.  .  .  . 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart"  What  is  here  figuratireli 
referred  to  ia  the  process  of  habituating  oorselves  to  a 
higher  universe,  involving  a  transformation  of  oui 
whole  nature.  Wien  such  a  transformation  is  effected, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  act  upon  the  lower 
level.  Our  habits  of  action  become  adjusted  to  the 
ideal  within  us,  and  go  on  almost  without  an  effort 
The  will  becomes  to  some  extent  "holy."  Indeed 
some  religious  enthusiasts  have  even  thought  that 
such  a  process  of  "  sanctification  "  may  go  so  far  as  to 
make  sin  an  impossibility.'  But  this  Is  an  ezagger»- 
(ion;  "for  virtue,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "cannot  so  in* 
oculate  our  oM  slock  but  we  shall  relish  of  it." 
actually  is  possible  is  that  we  should  definitely  id< 
our  wills  with  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  habitnala  J 
ourselves  by  degrees  to  action  that  is  in  accordance 
with  this.  In  this  way  we  may  asymptotically  ap- 
proximate to  a  slate  of  perfect  holiness  of  wilt 

§  10.  FoRGiVKXBss. — ^Thc  place  of  punishment  hu 
been  indicated  as  the  recoil  of  guilt  upon  the  offender, 
thereby  asserting  the  majesty  of  law,  and  leading  on. 
through  this,  to  repentance  and  reformation.  In  this 
way  "the  wheel  comes  full  circle":  the  crime  b 
wiped  out — i  «.  its  essential  nullity  is  exhibitod — 
within  the  universe  occupied  by  the  criminal  It 
is  possible,  however,  (hat  this  revolution  may  be 
effected  without  the  intervention  of  punishment  The 
guilt  may  be  brought  home  to  the  mind,  not  by  the 
working  of  it  out  within  the  universe  in  which  it  has 

'C/  First  EfisQe  o/ Mb,  chap.  UL,  9.;  "WTiewever  b  bcra  ql 
Ood  doth  not  commit  sin  :  for  tiii  »t*A  •vmalDcth  Id  Uis  |  \ 
cannot  tin,  Ijecaiue  be  b  bora  of  God* 
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arisen,  but  by  rising  to  a  higher  universe.  EJucatlon, 
for  instance,  may  bring  about  this  result  Modem 
humanitarian  sentiment  leads  us,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
seek  to  deal  with  criminals — espedally  young  criminals 
— in  this  way,  rather  than  by  way  ol  punishment 
Where  this  is  possible,  the  offence  can  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  exists  at  the  higher  point  of  view. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  say  this  is 
not  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  preceding  account  of 
punishment' 

§  11.  Social  Cokbuption. — So  far  we  I  -,ve  been  look- 
ing at  moral  evil  only  as  it  appears  in  the  individual 
life.  But  a  society,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  have 
moral  excellence  or  defect  It  may  have  its  customs 
and  ils  institutions  so  framed  as  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  its  citizens  at  every  turn  to  live  at  the  highest 
human  level;  or  it  may  have  thrm  so  devised  as  to 
obstruct  the  moral  life  and  ma!;e  virtue,  in  certain 
aspects,  almost  an  impossibility.'  Civilization  ought 
to  mean  the  arrangement  of  social  conditions  so  as  to 
make  virtue  as  easy  and  vice  as  difficult  as  possible. 
But  civilization,  as  it  actually  exists,  is  partly  a  product 
of  the  vices  as  well  as  of  the  virtues  of  mankind ;  and 
Is  adapted  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the  latter.  It  is 
not  arranged  for  the  extinction  of  vice,  but  at  most,  in 
'Burke's  language,  that  vice  may  "  lose  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness."  It  is  arranged  not  for  llie 
"promotion  of  virtue  but  only  of  respect abilily.     Heroic 

'  Some  liighly  suggestive  remarks  on  the  relation  between  Pun- 
Ithment  and  Forgiveness  will  be  found  in  Caird'g  Hesel,  pp.  38- ja 

*  Mr.  Muirlicad  enomcralci,  as  illiulralions  tif  eui.-h  Instilulions 
(EUmentt  of  Ethia,  p.  174),  'IirotheU,  {ambling  dent,  ctRm,  and 
(Tunming  Mtablishmentik* 
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virtue  is  in  many  ways  made  difficult  rather  than  easy.* 
Among  the  rich  luxury  is  encouraged.  Wants  are 
multiplied,  and  go  oti  multiplying  themselves,  and 
men  are  templed  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  them  by 
dishonourable  means.  The  poor,  on  the  other  band, 
arc  exploited — i'  e.  used  as  a  mere  means  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  others.  They  have  no  leisure  for  culture 
and  are  exposed  to  many  temptations.  When  a  nation 
has  reached  such  a  stage  as  this,  it  often  declines  and 
falls.  Indeed  it  must  do  so,  unless  it  is  reawakened 
by  a  reformer,  such  as  in  our  own  time  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin.  Sometimes  also  it  is  saved  by  a  revolution ; 
but  this  generally  involves  almost  as  much  moral  evil 
as  the  corrupt  state  of  society  itselC  Sometimes,  again, 
a  nation  wanders  so  far  from  the  ways  of  nghteousiieaa 
that  other  nations  feci  justi&cd  in  stepping  in  for  ila 
punishment  It  is  in  such  cases  that  an  offensive  war> 
fare  seems  to  be  justified.  But  it  is  seldom  that  one 
nation  is  thus  entitled  to  make  itself  the  judge  of  an- 
other. The  Jews  seem  to  have  regarded  themselves 
in  this  way  in  ancient  times.  In  modem  times,  as  • 
general  rule,  only  a  combination  of  nations  could  feel 
themselves  to  represent  the  side  of  right  reason  against 
the  corruptions  of  some  particular  society,' 
■Sec  Carl yie's  view  on  this  point  in  his  Essay  on  "The  Open.* 
*  This  chapter  is  of  course  c«nccmcd  only  with  the  etkiaiJ  aapKl 
at  (noril  pathology.  For  other  sspecis  sec  Itie  inlereslliig  hooka  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  on  JiiveniSe  Ofiriiitet^  and  Crimt  and  rb  Cahmi  { 
alsn  Enrico  Fern's  Criminal  Socioloey,  Maudiley's  Body  luid  Mim^ 
•nd  other  wocia  oq  morbid  paycbolosy,  Griminology,  to 
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^|  l]  moral  progress 

%  1.  Social  Evolution.  — Although  we  have  flreqaenfly 
referred,  throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  to  the  fact 
that  the  moral  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
development,  yet  our  treatment  of  it  has  been  to  a 
largeextent  statical.  What  has  been  said,  howevec,  in 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  two  chapters,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  moral  reformer,  seems  to 
lead  us  naturally  to  a  more  explicit  consideration  of 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  That  there  is  a 
certain  "increasing  purpose  through  the  ages,"  is  a 
truth  that  is  now  in  some  form  generally  admitted, 
however  much  we  may  be  templed  at  times  to  doubt  iL 
This  is  on  the  whole  an  entirely  modern  conception,  and 
is  somewhat  contrary  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural 

»man.  It  is  not  only  lo  the  graceful  pessimism  of  a 
Horace  that  the  present  generation  seems  a  degenerate 
ofifepring  of  heroic  sires.  The  Idea  of  a  Golden  Age 
behind  us,  of  the  "good  old  times."  when  men  were 
uncomipled  by  the  luxuries  and  follies  of  a  later  age, 
of  the  "wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  when  men  looked 
at  the  world  with  a  fresher  and  deep^  glance,  has  a 
certain  natural  fascination  for  the  discontented  spirit 
of  man.     Nor  is  it  entirely  without  a  basis  in  Fact     If 

"new  occasions  bring  new  duties,"  they  also  bring 

new  opportunities  for  vic&     Looldog,  for  ioabuice,  at 
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the  commerciel  morality  of  (he  present  time,  and  com* 
paring  it  with  the  practices  of  more  primitive  peoples, 
we  have  often  a  difficulty  in  detcrminhig  whether,  in 
the  root  of  the  matter,  we  have  advanced  or  recedecL 
If  in  some  respects  our  actions  seem  more  trustworthy 
and  based  on  broader  and  more  reasonable  principles, 
in  other  respects  we  seem  to  have  grown  more  selfish 
and  dishonest  than  men  ever  were  before.'  It  Is  only 
when  we  pass  from  (he  acEions  of  individual  human 
beings  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  on  which 
men  are  expected  to  act — the  codes  of  duty  and  Ideals 
of  virtue  which  have  grown  up  among  us — that  we 
gain  any  firm  assurance  of  progress.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  those  higher  conceptions  of  conduct 
which  prevail  among  us  could  scarcely  hold  their 
ground  if  there  were  not  some  individuals  who  habitu- 
ally acted  in  accordance  M'ith  them,  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  even  in  the  Individual  life  there  must  on 
the  whole  have  been  a  certain  advancement.  And, 
indeed,  this  conviction  ought  to  be  rather  strengthened 
than  otherwise  by  the  recognition  that,  in  our  modeni 
system  of  life,  there  are  depths  of  degradation  which 
to  a  ruder  state  of  existence  are  scarcely  known. 
Corruptio  opiimi  pessi'ma.  The  grass,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
somewhere  remarks,  is  green  every  year :  jt  is  only  (he 
wheat  that,  on  account  of  its  higher  nature,  is  liable 
to  a  btighL  So,  too,  a  mere  animal  is  incapable  of  such 
A  fall  as  we  find  in  man.  As  Walt  Whitman  saya^— 
"They  do  not  sweat  anti  whine  about  their  condition, 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  rim 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duly  loGod  i 
Not  one  U  disulisGcd.  not  one  is  dcmcni«d 

1  Cf.  Marshall'!  Priadtia  oj  EMnam%a,  ppi  6-4  and  jbL 
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With  tho  nanta  of  owning  ihtng« ; 

Not  one  kneeU  to  another,  nor  to  hla  kind  ttut  Bved  tbonsandi 
ofyeanagot 

Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  cank' 
All  this  13,  no  doubt,  very  creditable  to  the  lower 
animala  ;  yet  it  need  not  induce  us  to  envy  their  con- 
dition. Man's  relative  unhappiness,  ns  Carlyle  saya, 
is  due  to  his  greatness.  "The  assertion  of  our  weak- 
ness and  deficiency,"  as  Emerson  puts  it.  "is  the  fine 
iiniuendo  by  which  the  soul  makes  its  cnonnous 
claim."  "A  spark  disturbs  our  clod  ;"  and  this  dis- 
turbance brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  new  forms  of 
evil  Animals  are  not  capable  of  the  higher  forms  of 
sin.  "The  advantages  which  I  envy  in  ray  neighbour, 
the  favour  of  society  or  of  a  particular  person  which  I 
lose  and  he  wins  and  which  makes  me  jealous  of  him, 
the  superiority  in  form  or  power  or  place  of  which  Iho 
imagination  excites  my  ambition — these  would  have 
no  more  existence  for  an  agent  not  self-conscious, 
or  not  dealing  with  other  self-conscious  agents,  than 
colour  has  for  the  blind."'  So  it  is  also,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  growth  of  civilization.  Knowledge 
is  power  for  evil  as  well  as  lor  good.  The  depth  of 
our  Hell  measures  the  height  of  our  Heaven  ;  and  when 
we  are  conscious  of  special  degradation  and  misery 
in  the  midst  of  a  high  civilization,  we  may  reflect,  with 
Milton's  Satan,  "No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious 
height."  There  seems,  therefore,  lo  be  no  real  reason 
I  Green's  Prolt0>mena  la  Elhia,  p.  i  jL  II  should,  however.  In 
bimeM  be  noted,  that  practially  ^1  the  tvils  here  allttded  lo  are 
lo  be  (oand  in  a  nidimctilary  (arm  even  among  the  lower  animala 
What  ispecdiartoman  is  not  somiich  the  presence  of  new  form* 
of  evil  u  (be  clear  conidousnew  thai  they  an  evil,  and  llieGonf«> 
qnenl  deeradaUon  in  y\t]clit>a  >o  Ibein.  StilL  H  ii  ai«o  true  ihit 
dviliatiod  cnalas  man  Mibtlelonu  ol  eiU 


far  doubting  that  In  the  general  Improvement  o[  f 
conditions  of  life  there  is  also  a  certain  moral  adraoca>< 
To  the  consideration  of  this  advance  we  niay  coi 
appropriately  devote  a  fevr  paragrapha. 

5  9.  Thk  Mokal  Uhiverso. — We  have  seen  alrvadf 
Ihat  the  moral  life  of  an  individualis  lived  within  whi 
may  be  described  as  a  social  or  moral  universe.  Such 
8  universe  is  constituted  by  various  elements.  It  coni 
Bials,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  moral  ideal,  generally 
recognized  by  the  society  in  which  the  Individual  Uva 
This  ideal  may  be  expressed  in  a  code  of  command 
ments,  in  a  series  of  injunctions,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
life  which  is  set  up  as  a  model  for  our  imitation.  Thii 
is  the  ideal  side  of  our  mora!  universe.  On  the  c 
hand,  it  consists  of  definite  social  institutions,  such  i 
we  have  referred  to  in  Chapter  IL  Finally,  it  consists 
of  certain  habitual  modes  of  action,  acquired  rather  b 
half-unconscious  imitation  than  by  any  distinct  Injunc 
tions  or  efforts  to  copy  an  ideal  pattern.  In  any  gin 
age  and  country  these  three  elements  of  a  i 
universe  will  nearly  always  be  found  in  some  more  a 
less  fully  developed  form  ;  but  often  there  is  a  very 
considerable  divergence  between  the  three.  A  peopled 
ideal  does  not  always  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  lb 
■  Evea  Carlyle  partlj  admits  Oxlx.  Sea  hi*  Hena  and  Htra-Wm* 
ihif.  LecL  IV.  "  I  do  not  make  mach  ot "  Progress  of  the  Spec 
■a  handled  in  tbew  times  ot  our^  .  . .  Yet  I  maf  lay,  the  fact  it*i 
McfnicerUin  enough.  .  .  .  Nonum  whatever  believes  orcuibeltei 
nacUy  ubal  bis  grandfather  believed :  he  enlarges  aomcwltst,  1 
(resh  discovery,  his  view  of  the  Universe  j  and  conseqnently  I 
TheoremollheUnivcrsa  .  .  .  It  Islhebistoryof  every  maaiaDdlK 
the  history  ol  mankind  we  see  It  smniited  up  into  great  bMert^ 
amoona— revoluttom,  new  epochs.  So  trith  tU  beliefs  «lnt«» 

9Kr  lo  this  world-«Il  Sptemt  ol  b«Uet  and  SjMtanw  oi  nacUcatt 
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institutions  or  it9  habits;  and  sometimes  even  Its  habits 
are  not  entire!/  conformable  to  its  institutions.  A 
religion  of  peace  and  good-will  has  been  found  not 
incompatible  with  the  thumb-screw  and  the  torpedo; 
and  the  existence  of  the  monogamic  family  is  not 
always  a  guarantee  of  social  purity.  A  large  part  o( 
the  moral  developmentof  peoples  consists  in  the  effort 
to  adjust  these  three  elements  to  one  another ;  though 
it  also  partly  consists  in  the  effort  to  elevate  their  ideas, 
and  improve  their  institutions  and  habits. 

§  3.  Inner  Contkadictiok  im  olk  Univirse. — ^Tho 
mere  want  of  adjustment  between  the  various  elements 
in  our  moral  universe  is  often  of  itself  sufficient  to 
suggest  the  need  of  a  new  ideal  or  of  new  institutions. 
Institutions  to  which  men's  habits  cannot  be  adapted  er« 
soon  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  have  to  be  abolished. 
This  was  largely  true,  for  instance,  of  the  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages.  So, 
again,  if  our  institutions  and  habits  are  in  contradiction 
with  our  ideal,  this  will  sometimes  be  the  means  o( 
enabling  us  to  sea  that  our  ideal  is  too  narrow.  The 
early  Christian  ideal  has  been  in  this  way  expanded  by 
the  absorption  of  elements  derived  from  the  Creeks 
and  other  pagan  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
habits  may  become  gradually  reformed,  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  institutions  among  which  we  live; 
Slid  our  institutions  may  gradually  be  adjusted  to  our 
ideals.  Tliis  is  perhaps  the  more  normal  course  of  the 
twa  Sometimes  there  is  a  crisis  in  a  people's  life,  in 
which  the  question  arises,  whctlicr  the  institutions  ars 
to  bo  revolutionized  or  men's  habits  reformed.  There 
•eems  to  be  such  a  crisis,  for  instance,  at  the  preseol 
tifoe  with  rcKanl  to  our  industrial  system. 
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§  4  Sense  or  Incompleteness. — Even  apart,  how- 
ever, from  those  contradictions  within  our  univeise 
which  drive  us  forward  by  a  kind  of  natural  dialectic, 
there  is  nlso  a  tendency  to  progress  in  our  habits, 
institutions,  and  ideals,  due  simply  to  our  conscious- 
ness of  their  incompleteness.  This  incompleteness  ia 
often  first  brought  to  clear  consciousness  by  soma 
reformer  who  points  out  a  certain  want  of  logic  in 
present  system.  Such  a  reformer  points  out,  for  b^ 
stance,  that  we  habitually  act  in  one  way  under  certahi 
circumstances,  but  in  quite  an  opposite  way  uitder 
other  circumstances,  when  there  is  no  sufScicnt  rea- 
son to  account  for  the  difference.  He  may  point  Out 
inconsistencies,  for  instance,  in  the  way  in  which  men 
commonly  treat  their  children,  being  sometimes  cruel 
and  sometimes  over-indulgent  Of  he  may  point  out 
the  ditTerence  between  the  morality  recognized  in  the 
relations  between  countries  In  their  negotiations  with 
one  another  and  that  recognized  in  the  relations 
between  individuals,  and  may  ask  whether  there  Is  any 
adequate  reason  for  this  contrast  Or  he  may  pointlo 
the  pains  inflicted  on  animals  in  certain  processes  of 
vivisection,  or  in  various  forms  of  the  chase,  or  Jn 
slaughter-houses,  orevenintheordinary  use  of  animals 
as  instruments  of  human  service ;  he  may  contrast  this 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  human  beings;  and 
may  ask  whether,  seeing  that  in  respect  of  the  sufTering 
of  pain  there  appears  to  be  no  distinction  between  men 
and  animals,  there  Is  any  sufficient  reason  for  tolerating 
[n  the  case  of  animals  what  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  case  of  men.  Or,  again,  he  may  turn  to  the 
)'Msft)toAo«s  of  social  life,  as  distinguished  from  Its  habits^ 
Olid  may  call  attention  to  anomalies  in  the  go^ 
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ment  of  the  country,  in  the  regulation  of  family  lifev 
in  the  methods  of  industnal  action,  and  in  the  various 
other  organized  forms  in  which  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  carried  on.  He  may  thus  criticise  these 
institutions  Ly  means  of  themselves,  showing  that  the 
principles  underlying  them  arc  incompletely  carried 
OuL  He  may  ask,  for  instance,  upon  what  recognized 
principle  women  are  excluded  from  certain  functions 
and  pnvilegcs  which  are  univeisally  open  to  men. 
Finally,  sucli  a  reformer,  carrying  his  weapon  of 
criticism  still  higher,  may  attack  our  ideals  themselves. 
He  may  ask  whether  we  are  quite  consistent  in  our 
^L  Ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  highest  kind  of  life.  Is 
^V  ttterenot  a  certain  narrowness  about  them?  Do  wo 
*  not  apply  principles  in  one  direction  which  wo  omit  to 
extend  in  another?  If  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  tithing  of  mint  and  cummin,  should  we  not  be 
at  least  equally  careful  about  some  other  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  i  If  the  ideal  man  should  be  brave 
in  batlle  and  temperate  in  his  food  and  drink,  should 
he  not  also  show  fortitude  under  disaster  and  self- 
restraint  in  power?  Such  questions  lead'  to  an 
extension  of  the  conception  of  our  duties  and  of  the 
virtues  which  we  ought  to  cultivate ;  and  this  aspect 
of  moral  development  is  so  important  that  it  may  bo 
well  to  consider  it  a  little  mere  fully. 

§  6,  Dbkpimino  or  Spixttual  Life. — ^There  is  no  re- 

tipect  in  which  moral  progress  can  be  more  clearly 
Men  than  in  the  deepening  views  which  men  are  led 
|o  take  of  the  nature  of  the  virtues  and  of  the  duties 
n 
fin 
r 


IThraogh  Ihe  force  of  pcnuaalon.    It  is  herethat  Mr.  Alenuder^ 
Natunil  Svlcctiun  in  Mcfal>  *  i«  in  place;    Se«  abore,  pfi 
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that  are  required  of  them.  This  hag  been  illustrated 
In  a.  most  masterly  mannerby  Green  in  that  part  of  his 
Prolegomena  to  Elhi'cs  •  in  which  he  contrasts  the  Greek 
with  the  modem  conceptions  of  virtue— perhaps  llic 
most  original  and  suggestive  chapter  in  the  whole  of 
that  great  work.  He  takes  up  the  two  most  prominent 
of  the  personal  virtues  recognized  by  the  Greeks, 
courage  and  temperance,*  and  shows  how  in  modem 
times  both  the  range  of  their  application  has  been  ex- 
tended and  the  conception  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  rest  deepened.  \\'ith  regard  to  temperance  fur 
Instance,  he  observes  that  tlie  Greeks  limited  (he  ap- 
plication of  tiiis  virtue  to  questions  of  food  and  drink 
Olid  sexual  intercourse;  whereas,  in  modem  tiinea, 
we  apply  it  lo  various  other  forms  of  self-deniul.  Ho 
urges,  moreover,  that  even  with  regard  to  those  parti- 
cular forms  of  self-indulgence  which  the  Greeks  recog- 
nized as  vicious,  the  principles  on  which  they  rested 
the  claim  for  self-denial  were  not  so  deep  as  ours. 

•*\Vc  present  to  ourselves,  "as  he  says,'  "the  objects 
of  moral  loyalty  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  for^ 
sake  for  our  pleasures,  in  a  far  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  did  the  Greek,  and  it  Is  a  much  larger  self-denial 
which  loyalty  to  these  objects  demands  of  us.  It  Is 
no  longer  the  State  alone  that  represents  to  ua  the 
mtUor  natura  before  whose  claims  our  animal  inclina- 
tions sink  abashed.  Other  forms  of  association  put 
restraints  and  make  demands  on  us  which  the  Greek 
knew  not  An  Indulgence,  which  a  man  would  other- 
Wise  allow  himself,    be  foregoes  In  consideration  a| 

1  Book  IIL,  clup.  V. 

a  C/.  slao  Molrhead's  £[cM«Hb  (IT  ettio;  PI^  »9-« 
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claims  on  the  part  of  wife  or  children,  of  men  as  such 
or  women  as  such,  of  fellow-Chriatians  or  fellow-worlt- 
men,  which  could  not  have  been  made  intelligible  in 
the  ancient  world.  ...  It  is  certain  that  the  require- 
ments founded  on  ideas  of  common  good,  which  in 
our  consciences  we  recognize  as  calling  for  Ihe  surrender 
of  our  inclinations  to  pleasure,  are  more  far-reaching 
and  penetrate  life  more  deeply  than  did  such  require- 
ments in  Ihe  ancient  world,  and  that  in  consequence 
B  more  complete  self-denial  is  demanded  of  us."     And 
Green  goes  on  to  add  that  even  in  respect  of  those 
aspects  of  life  in  which  the  Greeks  did  recognize  the 
virtue  of  self-denial,  their  recognition  is  less  complete 
and  far-reaching  than  that  of  the  moral  consciousness 
in  our  own  time.     This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  self-denial  in   matters  of  sexual  indulgence.     And 
the  change  which  has  thus  taken  place  in  our  moral 
consciousness  does  not  mean  merely  that  we  have  ei- 
_  tended  the  range  within  which  certain  virtues  are  ap- 
I  plicable.     It  involves  also  a  deepening  of  our  conccp- 
[■  tion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtue  rests.     "  The 
I-' principles  from  which  it  waa  derived"'  hy  the  Greek 
I  moralists,    "so  far  as  they  were  practically  available 
■  and  tenable,  seem  to  have  been  twofold.     One  was 
Ittiat  all  indulgence  should  be  avoided  which  unfitted  a 
tan  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  peace  or  war; 
Bie  other,  that  such  a  check  should  be  kept  on  the  lusts 
if  the  flesh  as  might  prevent  them  from  issuing  in  what 
I  Greflk  knew  as  Z?pii — a  kind  of  self-assertion  and 
n  upon  the  rights  of  others  in  respect  of  person 
and  property,  for  which  we  have  not  an  equivalent 
Bime,  but  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  antithesis  of 
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the  civil  spirit"  Another  prevalent  m 
Greek  philosophers  was  "  that  the  kind  of 
which  temperance  has  to  do  is  in  some  w 
of  man,  because  one  of  which  the  othe 
susceptible."  "Society  was  not  in  a  si 
the  principle  that  humanity  in  the  person 
is  to  be  treated  always  as  an  end,  nevei 
means,  could  be  apprehended  in  Its  full 
and  it  is  this  principle  alone,  however  It  W 
which  affords  a  rational  ground  for  the 
chastity  as  we  understand  it  The  socie 
Christendom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  far 
acting  upon  it,  but  in  its  conscience  it  r 
principle  as  it  Was  not  recognized  in  the  a 
The  legal  investment  of  every  one  with  pi 
makes  it  impossible  for  one  whose  mind  i 
claims  ofothers  to  ignore  the  wrongoftreal 
as  the  servant  of  his  pleasures  at  the  cost  o 
gradation.  Though  the  wrong  is  still  hah 
it  is  done  under  a  rebuke  of  conscience 
Greek  of  Aristotle's  time,  with  most  womi 
in  slavery,  and  without  even  the  capac 
from  the  writings  of  the  philosophers)  fo 
society  in  which  this  should  be  otherwis 
have  been  sensible.  The  sensibility  cou 
in  sequence  upon  that  change  in  the  actus 
society  through  which  the  human  person,  i 
out  distinction  of  sex,  became  the  subjec 
Thus  we  have  here,  not  merely  an  exti 
range  of  the  virtue,  but  also  a  deeper  c 
the  principle  upon  which  It  rests.  And  tl 
ought  be  illustrated  in  the  case 
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inciple  of  the  virtues,  in  fact,  becomes  universalized, 
!knd  ceases  to  attach  Itself  simply  to  this  or  that  particular 
liDodc  of  manifestation.  And  along  with  this  universa- 
Ssation  there  comes  a  deeper  consdousness  of  the  in- 
wardness of  the  virtuous  life.  So  long  as  the  virtues 
Are  connected  only  with  particular  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion in  social  life  [e.  g.  courage  with  the  activities  of 

irl,  Ihcy  seem  to  be  little  more  than  outer  facts. 

len,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  essence  of 
the  virtues  consists  in  the  application  of  a  certain  prin- 
ciple, whatever  may  be  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, we  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  their  essence 
lies  rather  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  heart  than 
in  the  particular  forms  of  outward  action.  It  is  true 
that  the  Greeks  were  by  no  means  ignorant  of  this 
essentially  Inward  character  of  the  virtues.  They 
tnew — i.  e.  their  best  thinkers  knew — that  the  virtues 
are  not  virtues  at  all  unless  they  are  accompanied  with 
purity  of  heart  and  will,  unless  they  are  done  rou  taXoa 
lyna,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  beautiful  or  noble.  But 
the  recognition  of  this  has  been  very  much  deepened ' 
by  the  growth  of  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  principles  on  which  the  virtues  rest. 

§  6.  New  Obligations. — In  the  preceding  section  we 
have  seen  that  the  deepening  of  the  conception  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  virtues  rest  is  accompanied  by 
an  extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  application.  The 
expansion  of  our  Ideas  of  obligation  which  takes  place 
ki  this  way  is  of  a  comparatively  simple  kind.     W« 

1  It  »eeni»  to  me  thai  Green  tomcwh.it  exsgecrain  Ihe  xinllj 
of  sentiment  on  IhJs  point  In  t'le  Greek  »n<\  Christian  moral  con- 
(ciciouicu,/bui.,p.37I  seq.,p.  iSS.&i:.  linl  no  doubt  there  isgreala 
ia^>gfr  ia  unduiy  cmptuai^iiitf  Lbo  dlvcx£cncG  bctwcca  tticift 
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I  to  recognize  that  what  applies  to  the  Greek  ( 
plies  equally  to  the  Barbarian,  that  what  applies  to  (he 
Jew  appUes  equally  to  the  Gentile,  that  what  applies 
to  men  applies  equally  lo  women.  But  along  with 
this  expansion  there  is  another  of  a  less  simple  kind, 
by  which  we  become  aware  of  obligations  that  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  as  new  rather  than  as  mere 
extensions  of  the  old  ones.  Thus,  when  the  Christian 
conception  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  was  intro- 
duced, it  seemed  to  bring  with  it  an  obligation  of  pro- 
pagandism  which  had  not  been  felt  in  the  same  way 
before.  The  recognition  of  the  infinite  issues  at  stake 
in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind,  and  of  the  in- 
terest in  these  issues  which  belongs  to  every  individ- 
ual soul,  rendered  it  an  imperative  obligation  on  those 
who  accepted  the  Christian  doctrine  to  endeavour,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  to  "preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  subsequently  acquired  of  the  gradual 
way  in  which  the  moral  nature  develops,  has  modified 
the  obligation  of  preaching,  and  transformed  it  into 
the  obligation  to  make  intellectual  and  moral  education 
universally  accessible.  Again,  the  knowledge  that  has 
recently  been  acquired  of  the  relation  between  men 
and  animals  has  led  to  a  transformation  of  our  view 
wilh  regard  lo  the  way  in  which  the  latter  ought  w 
be  treated.  It  would  be  going  somewhat  too  far  to 
describe  this  transformation  by  saying  that  we  have 
extended  lo  the  lower  animals  the  same  conception  o( 
rights  and  obligations  as  we  apply  to  men.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  any  such  extension 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  absurd ;  and  even  with 
mpect  to  the  highest  of  them,  unless  we  allow  thai 
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'  ttey  are  self-conscious,  rational  beings,  with  a  moral 
life  like  that  of  man  (which  even  their  best  frienda 
scarcely  claim  for  Ihem),  we  cannot  acknowledge  that 
the/  possess  rights,  in  any  strict  interpretation  of  the 
term.  All  that  we  seem  entitled  to  say  is,  that  we 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  animal  consciousness 
has  a  certain  kinship  with  our  own,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover in  it  traces  of  feelings,  perceptions,  and  instincta 
that  appear  to  be  on  the  way  towards  the  development 
of  a  moral  life,  and  that  consequently  we  feel  bound 
to  treat  the  animals,  at  least  in  their  higher  forms,  in 
a  way  that  is  semi-human — in  a  way  approximating 
to  that  in  which  we  treat  children,  in  whom  also  the 
moral  consciousness,  to  which  rights  attach,  is  not 
fully  developed.'  But  the  acknowledgment  of  oui 
relationship  has,  in  recent  times,  extended  even  further 
than  this.  Even  with  inanimate  nature  we  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  a  certain  kinship  ;  and  this  has  given 
rise  in  some  minds  to  a  more  or  less  vague  sentiment 
that  even  natural  scenery  possesses  a  certain  qaaii- 
right  to  exist,  and  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  outraged. 
In  noticing  such  extensions  of  our  obligations  as 
these,  it  ought  rot  to  be  denied  that  there  are  also 
some  obligations  of  which  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that. 
In  more  primitive  times,  the  consciousness  of  the 
mutual  obligations  of  master  and  servant  was  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.  This  must  be  fully  admitted. 
At  the  same  lime  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
>  I  need  hardly  ny  that  I  do  not  intend  this  pauage  to  be  taken 
u  J  complclc  dincmsion  ol  lliia  difficult  question.  The  ^Baii-risht* 
of  tfiildmi.  (or  iniUnce.  must  difftT  widely  [rom  (hose  of  Ihc  lower 
animaK  inasmuch  as  Ihe  farmer  arc  actually  on  the  way  to  beconw 
rational,  whercu  the  latter  are  doL 
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partial  obliteration  of  the  consciousness  of  a  dutj  ii 
partly  due  to  an  extension  of  the  sphere  within  whkb 
our  obligations  hold.  The  intensit}'  of  the  persoaal 
relationship  between  master  and  servant  (which,  bow- 
ever,  13  often  greatly  exaggerated)  was  due  in  part  tO 
the  fact  that  no  human  obligation  was  acknowledged 
except  what  was  due  to  that  particular  relalionship^ 
The  servant  was  supposed  to  owe  n  di;bl  of  gratituds 
to  his  master  for  the  protection  and  palrotiagc  vouch- 
safed to  him.'  The  obligation  recognized  on  the  ude 
of  the  master  was,  I  am  afraid,  generally  of  a  much 
vaguer  character.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  recog^ 
nize  the  obligation  of  man  to  man,  as  such,  independ- 
ently of  any  special  relationships.  That  this  recogni- 
tion of  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  has  practically  weakened 
the  narrower  lies,  seems  to  be  partly  true.  It  IS 
slways  more  difficult  to  act  up  to  the  requirements  ol 
a  large  obligation  than  to  those  of  a  small  one.  Bat 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  perteiving  that  theta 
has  been  a  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of  acknow 
ledged  duty. 

§  7.  Moral  Change  akd  Chakcb  of  EKviRoinucin:; — 
The  question  is  sometimes  raised'  whether  the  exten- 
sion which  thus  takes  place  in  our  view  of  moral 
obligation  is  in  reality  d'ic  to  a  development  of  oat 
moral  consciousness,  or  only  to  a  change  in  our 
vironmeni  Thus,  it  may  be  urged  that  tlie  emancipa' 
tion  of  slaves  >  in  modem  times  may  be  accounted  tot 
by  tlie  general  development  of  our  industrial  methodtx 

'Cy.  Buckle's  ffiitory  of  Cidliaitiim ,  Vol  IIUp.  33$.   Sm 
•bwve,  pp.  304,  note  1.  and  34^  note  1. 
•  Cf.  Muirhead's  Elenenh  of  Ethics,  j\  uouq. 
'•(y.AdatnSmiUi*!  Weatlh  of  tialums.  Book  Ul,ebMe.t. 
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and  it  may  be  su^esled  that  the  attempt  to  rest  the 
movement  in  this  direction  on  general  considerations 
of  Ihe  rights  of  men  is  merely  an  illustration  of  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  modem  age.  Now  it  seems 
clear  that  the  general  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  slavery  (which  Aristotle  could  not  acknow- 
ledge), and  with  this  the  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
actually  abolishing  it,  was  really  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  conditions.  And  a  similar  remark 
would  apply  in  most  other  cases  in  which  an  cilension 
of  recognized  obligations  occurs.  It  is  so,  for  instance, 
also  with  the  movement  towards  the  emancipation  of 
women.  New  industrial  conditions  have  pushed  for- 
ward the  demand  for  it  But  this  fact  need  not  in  any 
way  stumble  us,  or  make  us  hesitate  the  more  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  moral  advance.  Doubtless  the 
moral  life  docs  not  grow  up  in  vacuo.  It  is  relative 
throughout  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  nurtured. 
It  grows  by  the  increase  of  our  knowledge,  by  the  in- 
crease of  our  power,  by  the  increase  of  the  possibilities 
of  our  action.  The  moral  life  is  thus  constantly  being 
determined  anew  by  the  new  conditions  and  combina- 
tions presented  for  solution,  and  by  the  new  directions 
in  which  possible  solutions  appear.'  But  its  growth  is 
rot  therefore  the  less  real.  Those  who  know  anything 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  carried  out.  must  be  well  aware  that,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  industrial  comlitions  made  it  pos- 
sible, that  industrial  conditions  first  brought  it  to  men's 
minds,  and  first  won  for  it  a  general  acceptance,  how- 

'Theipiril  of  man  "inata  conlemporary  tifelheobjedon  wM*^ 
It  ads ;  itself  beltiB  the  infinite  impulse  of  activity  to  alter  i(*  for 
lk(d'*  PkOiMfhy  0/  Hittory  (English  imulatiou;,  p.  ai^ 
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ever  tnie  it  may  even  be  that  commercial  and  m* 
potitica]  motives  weighed  most  strongly  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  those  who  fought  for  its  accomplishment, 
yet  the  inspiration  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  more- 
Rient,  without  which  the  necessary  self-sacrifice  would 
never  have  been  undergone,  was  at  bottom  porety 
moral  Mere  external  changes  may  bring  the  need  of 
a  moral  reform  to  light ;  but  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they 
thus  serve  to  awaken  a  moral  consciousness  that  the 
World  is  moved  by  them, 

§8.  The  Ideai,  U.vivebsi. — ^Tlte  fact  of  moral  progress 
causes  it  to  be  not  entirely  true  that  the  good  man, 
and  especially  the  moral  genius  (who  is  generally  at 
the  same  time  a  moral  reformer).  lives  within  a  uni- 
verse constituted  by  actually  eiiating  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, or  even  by  ideals  that  are  definitely  acknow- 
ledged at  a  given  lime  and  place.  What  is  said  of 
Abraham  may  be  applied  to  the  moral  life  generally. 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 
into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  in- 
heritance, obeyed  ;  and  he  went  out,  not  knowbg 
whither  he  went  .  .  .  For  he  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God" 
The  spirit  of  man,  in  its  moral  growth,  looks  contino- 
ally  for  such  a  city.  It  is  continually  "  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realized"  It  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  actually  established  at  any  time 
and  place,  and  even  with  the  ideals  that  arc  customa- 
rily recognized,  and  presses  forward  towards  a  form  of 
life  that  shall  be  more  complete,  consistent,  and  satis- 
fying.'    Hence  the  perennial  interest  ofUtopias  and 
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poetic  dreams  and  anticipations  of  better  modes  of 
existence.  The  danger,  in  such  dreams  and  anticipa- 
tions, is  that  they  are  apt  to  represent  only  a  partial 
and  abstract  phase  in  the  development  of  life,  and  to 
involve  some  loss  of  hold  upon  its  concrete  content. 
la  this  sense,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  saying  that 
the  world  as  a  whole  is  wiser  than  its  wisest  men. 
Tho  fresh  intuitions  of  the  prophets,  who  are  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,  require  to  be  re- 
interpreted in  the  light  of  the  practical  good  sense  of 
those  who  aru  at  home  on  it.  The  prophetic  seer  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  blinded  by  his  own  light,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  him  darkness.  Hence 
the  melancholy  which  Carlyle  regarded  as  at  the  basts 
is  embodied  in  conduct  j  the  ordinary  man  tries  to  avoid  only  what 
is  obviously  wrong ;  Ihc  best  of  men  does  no!  always  make  ua 
aware  that  he  ia  striving  after  what  is  tight  We  do  not  see  people 
growing  into  Ihe  resemblance  of  what  Ihey  admire ;  it  is  much  If 
we  can  see  them  growing  into  the  imtikeness  of  that  which  they 
condemn.  But  the  dominant  influence  of  life  lies  ever  in  the  on- 
realized.  While  all  that  we  discern  is  the  negative  aspect  of  a 
man's  ideal,  tiial  ideal  itself  lives  by  admiration  which  never  clothes 
llself  in  word  or  deed.  In  seeing  wliat  he  avoids  we  judge  only 
the  least  important  part  of  his  standard ;  it  is  that  which  he  nevo- 
lUivei  to  realize  in  his  own  person  which  makes  him  what  he  ig. 
The  average,  secular  man  of  lo-day  U  a  different  being  because 
Christendom  haa  hallowed  the  precept  to  give  the  cloati  to  hira 
who  ailcs  the  coat ;  11  would  t>e  easier  to  argue  thai  tliit  claim  for 
what  moaX  would  call  an  impossible  virtue  h^s  been  injurious  than 
that  it  has  been  impotent,  Christianity  has  moulded  character 
wtiere  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discern  that  it  has  influenced  con- 
duct Nol  lh«  criminal  code,  but  the  counul  of  flection  shoua  w 
tuhat  a  nation  Is  htcomlng;  and  he  who  casts  on  any  set  of  duties 
(he  shadow  of  the  setond  best,  so  far  as  he  is  successful,  does  more 
(o  influence  the  moral  ideal  than  he  who  succeeds  in  passing  anew 
taw,*  These  suggestive,  and  even  profnund  remarks  are  taiMn 
(rcnn  Miss  Wedgwood's  work  on  The  Moral  ttUtil  {p.  J73).    Ttat 
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of  all  true  insight — the  pessimism  and  despair  which 
cloud  the  consciousness,  so  long  as  it  sees  only  the 
imperfection  and  incompleteness  of  all  actual  achieve- 
ment in  the  moral  life,  in  contrast  with  the  paniul 
Pisgah'Sight  of  something  better  lobe  attained;  and 
does  not  yet  perceive,  what  is  often  the  deeper  truth, 
that  the  germs  of  the  better  arc  already  at  work  in  the 
partly  good,  and  may  even  be  contained  in  what  pre- 
s^its  itself  at  tirst  as  simply  had. 

The  rc'cogiiilion,  however,  of  this  moral  faith,  this 
presenccof  the  consciousness  of  an  unattained  and  even 
unformulated  ideal,  leads  us  at  once  into  the  region  of 
poetry  and  religion,  which  in  a  manncf"  transcend 
morality.  The  consideration  of  these  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  present  subject ;  but  we  may  conclude 
with  a  chapter  on  [hi'  relationship  between  Ethics  and 
Metaphysics,  in  which  the  place  of  religio 
cidentally  referred  to,' 

'The  whole  sutijccl  ot  Ihe  pre-cnl  clianlcr  fs  □ 
aated  in  Mnirhead^  EUmeiHt  q/  tiJua,  HutA  ^ . 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER. 

KTHtCS  AND  HETAFMySIC& 

(1,  GiNBRAL  RiXAKKs. — It  must  be  evident  to  the 
oing:  reader  Ihat,  in  what  has  gone  before,  we 
I.OCcasioDallybeen  skating  on  ratherthin  ice.  The 
:  questions  to  which  we  have  been  led  have 
"tiottecelved  any  quite  satisfactory  solution.  We  have 
perhaps  seen  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  theories  of 
Ethics  more  fully  than  we  have  seen  (he  suflliciency  of 
that  which  we  hove  been  led  to  adopt  The  truth  ia 
that  the  theory  of  Ethics  which  seems  most  satisfactory 
has  a  metaphysical  basis,  and  without  the  considera- 
tion of  that  basis  there  can  be  no  thorough  understand- 
ing of  it  If  we  could  have  satisfied  ourselves  with  a 
Hedonistic  theory,  a  psychological  basis  might  perhaps 
have  sufficed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  oneof  the  current 
evolution  theories  could  be  accepted,  we  might  look 
for  our  basis  in  the  study  of  biology.  But  if  we  rest 
our  view  of  Ethics  on  the  idea  of  the  development  ot 
the  ideal  selforof  the  rational  universe,  the  significance 
of  this  cannot  be  made  fully  apparent  without  a  mela- 
physical  examination  of  the  nature ofthe self;  nor  can 
its  validity  be  established  except  by  a  discussion  of  the 
reality  of  the  rational  universe.  Some  further  exami- 
nation of  this  point  Beems  now  to  be  demanded. 

1 8.  Vauoitt  or  tui  Idkajl  — The  general  result  ot 
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our  inquiry  may  be  summed  up  as  foilows.  We  hava 
Been  that  the  moral  consciousness  presents  itaclf  first 
of  all  in  the  form  of  law,  a  supreme  command  or  catfr- 
gorical  imperative  imposed  on  the  will  of  the  indi\-iiluaL 
Hence,  when  reflection  begins  on  the  nature  of  morality, 
the  first  theory  which  presents  itself  ia  one  that  con- 
ceives of  it  33  an  absolute  law  of  Duly.  But  this 
breaks  down,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  when  tl»i» 
idea  is  carefully  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  yield  no  con- 
tent The  next  form  in  which  the  idea  of  moraliljr 
presents  itself  is  that  of  the  Good ;  and  this  is  naturolljr 
thought  of  at  first  simply  as  that  which  satisfies  desire, 
L  e.  as  the  pleasant  But  the  pleasant  is  formless,  just 
as  the  law  of  Duty  is  empty  ;  and  we  arc  thus  led  to  took 
for  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  Good.  This  i* 
found  in  the  idea  of  the  complete  realization  of  tha 
essential  nature  of  mankind.  But  In  order  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  man- 
kind in  its  concrete  development  Accordingly.  w« 
have  been  led  to  notice,  in  a  briefand  summary  fashion, 
the  ways  in  which  the  realization  of  humanity  muj- 
be  regarded  as  accomplishing  itself  through  the  varloi 
institutions  of  social  life,  through  the  duties  and  vlriu 
which  grow  up  in  connection  with  these,  through  th« 
growth  of  the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and  through 
the  progressive  development  of  human  history. 
Through  these  various  activities  mankind  may  b«  seca 
to  be  gradually  attaining  to  that  complete  rationality 
which  can  only  be  reached  through  the  complcl 
grasping  of  the  world  of  experience,  and  bringing 
into  intelligible  relationship  to  ourselves.  Tliis  proce 
cannot  be  seen  to  complete  itself  within  the  actual 
tnoral  life  of  manldud  :  and  the  ideal  involved  in 
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moral  life  is  consequently  unfulfilled.  Lifo  remains  at 
the  best  incomplete — a  noble  work,  it  may  be,  but  a 
torso.  Now  this  incompleteness  in  the  concrete  reali- 
zation of  the  moral  ideal  brings  v.-ilh  it  the  further  de- 
fect that  the  validity  of  the  moral  ideal  is  not  fully 
made  apparent  in  the  course  of  its  concrete  realization. 
If  mankind  could  be  supposed  actually  to  attain  that 
complete  development  of  human  faculty,  that  complete 
bringing  of  the  world  into  intelligible  and  harmonious 
relationship  to  the  human  consciousness,  at  which  we 
■lay  be  said  to  aim,  the  result  would  no  doubt  be  seen 
to  be  so  satisfying  in  itself  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  ideal  as  an  object  of 
human  effort.  But  this  complete  justification  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  the  process  is  not  fully  worked  out 
Now  it  is  this  insufliciency  in  the  moral  life  that  leads 
us  to  the  point  of  view  of  religion  ;  and  perhaps  some 
consideration  of  the  latter  may  enable  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  problem  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  mora!  consciousness, 

§  3.  Morality  and  Religiok. — Matthew  Arnold,  as 
is  well  known,  defined  religion  as  "morality  touched 
with  emotion."  "This,"  remarks  Mr.  Muirhead,' 
"does  not  carry  us  far.  Emotion  is  not  a  distinctive 
mark  of  religious  conduct  All  conduct  .  .  .  is  touched 
with  emotion,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  conduct  nt 
all."  This  criticism  is  perhaps  not  entirely  fair.  All 
conduct  is  in  a  sense  touched  with  emotion — i.  e.  it 
involves  an  clement  of  feeling.  So  does  all  conscious 
life.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  distinguishing 
t>ctweeii  emotional  and  unemotional  acts  and  states. 
In  ordinary  life  the  element  of  feeling  is  to  all  intents 
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In  »beyance.  It  influences  us  quietly,  but  does  not 
rise  into  prominence.  We  do  what  is  in  harmony  with 
our  habits  and  convictions  ;  we  shun  what  is  !n  dis- 
cord with  them  :  but  our  attention  is  not  specially 
directed  to  theagreeablenesaof  the  oneortbedisagrce- 
ableness  of  the  other.  The  one  docs  not  thrill  us,  and 
the  other  does  not  jar  upon  us  or  shock  us.  This  ia 
the  case  so  long  as  we  are  living  steadily  within  the 
universe  lo  which  we  have  become  habituated.  And 
we  are  so  living  throughout  the  greater  part  of  that 
conduct  which  we  describe  as  moral  Even  the  saint 
or  hero  may  perform  saintly  or  heroic  acts  with  no 
consciousness  that  he  is  doing  anything  particular, 
and  consequently  with  no  sense  either  of  harmony 
disturbed  or  of  harmony  restored.  The  more  entirely 
he  is  absorbed  in  his  work,  the  more  likely  is  this  to 
be  the  case.  Still  more  is  it  the  case  that  the  "  good 
neighbour"  and  the  "honest  citizen"  go  about  their 
avocations,  for  the  most  part,  with  no  particular  stir- 
rings of  the  breast.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  probably  so  far  in  the  right,  that  the  reli. 
gious  attitude,  as  distinguished  from  the  simply  moral, 
is  at  least  generally  characterized  (as  is  also  the  artistic) 
by  a  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  emotion.  Still,  I 
agree  with  Mr,  Muirhead  in  thinking  that  ^Iatthew 
Arnold's  definition  is  inadequate,  and  this  for  more 
reasons  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  although  it  seems  an  exaggeratioii 
to  say  that  all  conduct  is  in  any  special  sense  char» 
acterized  by  emotion,  yet  conduct  is  frequently  emo- 
tional without  being,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
religious.  Conduct  becomes  emotional  whenever  oof 
attention  is  atrongly  directed  to  some  end,  affected  by 
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'  Our  conduct,  which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  su- 
premely  important.  Now  this  end  may  or  may  not  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  we  ordinarily  designate  religious.  In 
a  hotly-conteslcd  political  election,  a  man  may  perform 
his  duly  as  a  citizen  under  a  strong  emotional  influence, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  powerful  as  to  pro- 
duce death.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  say  that  his  con- 
duct is  more  religious  than  that  of  the  good  workman 
who  carefully  finishes  his  job,  without  feeling  that 
anything  particular  is  at  slake.  Or  again,  when  one 
of  the  parents  of  a  large  family  suddenly  dies,  leaving 
the  whole  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other, 
the  sense  of  this  new  responsibility,  in  a  conscientious 
person,  will  generally  cause  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
family  to  be,  for  some  lime  at  least,  performed  with 
a  keener  feeling  than  before  of  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake.  Yet  we  should  scarcely  say  that  it  is  thereby 
rendered  more  religious.  The  truth  is  that  the  emo- 
tional quality  of  our  actions  depends  largely  on  the 
question  whether  they  are  habitual  acts,  acts  that 
belong  to  the  ordinary  universe  within  which  we  live, 
or  whether  we  are  rising  into  an  unfamiliar  universe. 
Now  it  maybe  readily  granted  that  religion,  in  any 
real  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardly  be  made  so  habi- 
tual as  not  to  involve  some  uplifting  of  the  soul,  some 
withdrawal  from  the  point  of  view  of  ordinary  life  to  a 
more  comprehensive  or  more  profound  apprehension 
of  the  world  and  of  our  relations  to  it  Hence  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  involve  emotion.  Even  the  Amor  ittlet- 
/ectuaJis  Det  of  Spinoza,  however  purely  intellectual  it 
may  be,  is  sliU  amor.  But  conduct  may  involve  strong 
•nd  deep  emotion  and  yet  not  be  specially  religious. 
But,  In  the  second  place,  Matthew  Arnold's  deSnitioo 
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seems  to  err  not  merely  by  including  much  which 
would  not,  in  any  ordinary  sense,  be  regarded  as  re- 
ligion, but  also  by  excluding  much  which  would 
naturally  fall  under  that  category.  Some  religions 
have  scarcely  any  direct  bearing  on  the  moral  life. 
Even  the  religion  of  the  Creeks,  oneofthemostbeautn 
(ful  and  typical  of  all  religions,  was  largely  a  worship 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  Their  gods  were  not  con- 
spicuously respectable  ;  and  though  in  an  indirect  way 
they  had  an  ennobling  influence  on  Greek  life,  yet  they 
were  not  consciously  setup  as  models  of  moral  conduct, 
nor  did  the  worship  of  them  involve  any  direct  incite- 
ment to  virtue.  They  did  indeed,  stand  to  some  ex- 
tent as  representations  of  the  social  bond  ;  so  that  to 
violate  social  order  was  to  offend  against  the  gods  o( 
the  society.  But  this  was  not  perhaps  their  most  prt^ 
minent  characteristic  And  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  forms  of  religion. '  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
that  religion  is  always  to  he  regarded  as  immediately 
connected  with  the  moral  life, 

§  4.  Thr  Relation  of  Religiomto  Art. — Theconne& 
tion  of  religion  wilh  Ethics,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  connection  of  art  with  Ethics ;  •  and  we 

'  £.  g.,  Ibe  Scandinavian.  The  religion  □£  the  RimiMia,  on  (tw 
other  hand,  was  strongly  moral  {Cf.  Froude'i  Cavir,  p.  ts).  Ko 
doubt,  even  the  Scandinavian  and  early  German  mythologies  con- 
tained some  strongty-marked  ethical  trails  :  Cf.C»x\y\e'%Htntaamd 
Hcro-lVor^hif.sccL  I.,  and  Prof.  Pflcidercr's  article  on  "The  Ka> 
ti'inal  Traits  o(  the  Germans  as  sccnin  IheJr  Religion,*  In  (lie  iMkr^ 
national  Journal  of  Ethics  (or  Odotxr,  1891  (voL  iiL,  Na  I.  pp>  *-^). 

■Achaplerdealini;  wilh  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  IheearlW 
edition  o[  thi«  Manual,  has  been  omitted,  partly  from  want  of  qnc^ 
and  partly  tiecause  it  wu  felt  that  the  treatment  of  nich  a  anbject  in 
ahandtxKik  lilce  this  is  neoeisarily  loo  slii^tto  he  ot  any  vala* 
Tb«  remadcs  in  tlia  pretcnt  chapter  will  probably  be  found  waA 
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may  understand  the  connection  belter  by  noticing  lh« 
relation  of  art  to  religion.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  remind- 
ing us  of  the  connection  between  the  terms  "  Worship  " 
and  "  Worthship."  What  we  worship  is  what  we  re- 
gard as  having  supreme  worth  or  value.  Religion,  in 
short,  like  art,  is  concerned  with  ideals.  But  while  the 
ideals  of  art  are  beautiful  objects  that  yield  an  imme- 
diate satisfaction,  the  ideals  of  religion  are  rather  objects 
thai  are  regarded  as  having  supreme  and  ultimate 
worth.  In  their  immediate  aspect  theymayhavc  "no 
beau ly  that  we  should  desire  them."  For  the  same 
reason  the  ideals  of  religion  must  be  regarded  as  true. 
Art,  aimiog  .it  an  immediate  satisfaction,  maybe  partly 
dream.  Ko  deubl,  if  it  is  to  be  great  art,  it  must  keep 
close  to  reality  ;  and  even  its  most  imaginative  crea- 
tions must  express  some  inner  truth  in  nature  or  in 
morals.  Indeed,  in  its  highest  forms  art  approaches 
lery  closely  to  religion.  But  still  it  is  never  necessary 
Jiat  the  creations  of  art  should  he  absolutely  true.  U 
is  enough  that  they  should  be  beautiful  suggestions  of 
truth.  Even  in  the  highest  regions  of  art,  such  a  work 
as  Shakespeare's  Tempest  has  no  literal  truth.  There 
are  no  Calibans  or  Aricls  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our 
appreciation  of  the  play  that  we  should  actually  believe 
that  there  are  any.  We  can  feci  the  whole  beauty  of 
it,  and  yet  bo  well  aware  that  all  the  creations  in  il  arc 
"such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  oC"  Religion,  on  the 
oth«r  hand,  gives  us  ideals  which  are  regarded  as 
realities,  and  even  as  the  most  real  of  things.  The 
Homeric  gods,  as  depicted  in  the  poems,  are  poetic 
creations;  and  there  Is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
cietitljr  intelUglblo  wUliout  reteicaco  to  the  prclimiiuny  ctiapter  oa 
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them  lo  be  anything  but  dreams — significant  dreams, 
no  doubl,  but  slill  dreams.  As  worshipped  by  the 
Greek  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gods  were  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  realities.  Hegel,  indeed,  has  con- 
trasted the  Greek  with  the  Christian  religion,  by  saying 
that  the  gods  of  the  former  were  mere  creations  of  the 
imagination,'  Thia  is  partly  true.  The  Greelcs  were 
an  artistic  much  more  than  a  religious  people ;  and 
their  gods  never  became,  in  any  complete  sense; 
definitely  established  objects  of  belief.  But  just  to  this 
extent  they  remained  poetry  rather  than  religion.  So 
also  in  the  Christian  religion  there  are  many  mythical 
elements  which  have  been  made  subjects  of  poetry 
and  of  various  forms  of  artistic  representation.  We 
may  admire  the  paintings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin, 
and  feel  an  artistic  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them,  without  believing  that  they  are  anything  mi 
than  beautiful  dreams.'     But  the  man  who  takes  Ji 


'^ 


1  ScB  Wallace's  ho^c  of  Hegft.  p.  233. 

■  Nq  doubt  there  are  stages  o(  human  development  at  which  tt>* 
distinction  here  indicated  »  scarcely  perceived.  To  the  Grcck^  lor 
instance.  Homer  supplied  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  in 
one.  And  so,  no  doubt,  il  was  to  some  extent  in  the  great  ages  d 
Uediieval  art.  At  such  periods  the  significance  of  art  for  a  nation^ 
life  Is  much  greater  than  it  is  after  the  three  provinces  have  been 
more  rigidly  divided.  '  However  cicellenC  lays  Hegel, "  we  thlak 
the  statues  of  the  Greek  gods,  however  nobly  and  perfectly  God  Iha 
Father  and  Christ  and  Mary  may  be  portrayed,  il  makes  no  differ* 
ence,  our  knees  no  longer  bend.*  See  Boaanqnet'i  Hitlory  of 
£itfietic,  p.  344,  and  cf.  Caird's  Hr£cf.  pp.  lii'ia  Of  course,  Uw 
clearer  distinction  in  modem  times  tictwcen  art  and  philo*of>hy  or 
religion  need  nol  in  the  end  cause  our  art  lo  be  less  perfect  or  teu 
•erious  than  that  of  the  ancient  world.  For  we  may  itill  rvcognii* 
that  art  is  Ihe  best  expression  of  all  that  is  deeped  In  phllo*aptiT 
and  religion.  But  il  UnecFsitarilydethrDncdfrom  ilsformer  nnl 
positioD.    Homer  and  Dante  may  have  been  treated  ai  trnthtrii 
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as  a  supreme  object  of  worship  necessanly  regards  him 
as  real  and  as  the  greatest  of  realities. 

§  5.  Tbr  Nkcessety  of  Rbligion. — Religion,  being 
thus  akin  to  art,  is  related  to  Ethics  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  art  is.  It  carries  us,  in  a  sense,  beyond 
the  moral  life,  by  raising  us  to  the  idea  of  a  sphere  of 
attainment  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  struggle.  And 
this  it  does,  not,  like  art,  in  (he  way  of  hint  and  sug- 
gestion, but  ralherin  the  way  of  definite  conviction. 
Such  convictions  are  a  necessity  of  man's  life — a  neces- 
sity partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral.'  Both  on  the 
intellectual  and  on  the  moral  side  this  necessity  may 
be  said  to  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  inadequacy  of  our  experience.  On  the 
purely  intellectual  side  this  presents  itself  as  a  feeling 
of  wonder  at  the  inexplicable  in  nature.  Out  of  this 
wonder,  as  Plato  taught,  all  science  arises.  But  (he 
imagination  outruns  science,  and  creates  explanations 
for  itself;  and  even  after  science  has  done  its  best, 
there  remains  a  sense  of  unexplained  mystery  into 
which  we  still  seek  to  press.  On  the  moral  side,  in 
like  manner,  there  is  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  our 
ordinary  experience — a  want  of  completeness  in  our 
lives,  a  want  of  poetic  justice  in  our  fates.  It  is  chiefly 
on  this  side  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  But  even 
the  demand  for  intellectual  explanation  expresses  a 
moral  need.  It  is  the  desire  to  be  at  home  within  our 
universe,  and  not  to  be  confronted  at  every  turn  with 
alien  mysteries.     In  an  unintelligible  world  we  could 

Shakespeare  andGoclheareregardcdonly  as  e«^<»itiib  and  ilUalra- 
bn.    But  perhaps  Ihcy  have  gained  in  breadth  what  they  have  lott 
in  hdght    Cf.  BosanqucI,  ap.  at.  p.  464 
>  See  Caird'9  PhOimthy  of  Religion,  cbap,  Iv, 
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not  lead  a  moral  life,  because  we  should  not  know 
what  enda  to  propose  to  ourselves,  or  how  to  setaboul 
realizing  them.'  Hence  even  when  the  imagination 
constructs  myths  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  clouds 
or  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  is  indirectly  serving  mo- 
rality. It  saves  us  from  that  prosaic  abandonment  in 
which  the  higher  life  expires — that  state  in  which  as 
Wordsworth  complains,  "  Little  we  see  in  nature  that 
is  ours."  Natural  religions,  like  that  of  the  Greeks, 
save  us  in  some  measure  from  this.  They  enable  us 
in  the  presence  of  nature  to 

"  Have  glimpses  that  may  make  us  Icm  (orlora ; 
Have  Bight  of  Pruleua  rising  from  Uie  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  honL** 

Even  here,  then,  the  reiigious  imagination  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  moral  life.  Still,  it  is  chiefly  in  so  far 
as  it  supplies  a  relief  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  moral 
life  itself  that  religion  touches  on  Ethics.  On  this 
aspect  we  must  now  look  a  little  more  closely. 

§  6.  The  Failure  of  Life.— Those  who  fix  their  at- 
tention  on  the  lives  of  individuals  have  always  suf- 
ficient ground  for  Pessimism.  Even  the  most  favoured 
human  beings  attain  only  a  small  part  of  what  they 
hope;  and  what  they  hope  is  generally  but  a  small 
pari  of  what  they  would  wish  to  be  able  to  hope. 
And  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race  scarcely 
seem  to  get  the  length  of  hope  at  all.     Nor  is  it  merely 

>  It  ii  chiefly  for  this  reason  tliat  intellectual  scepticism  is  apt  to 
havca  detrimental  effect  on  (he  moral  life.  This  effect  was  strongly 
insialed  onby  Plato,  and,  in  more  recent  limes. by  Carlyle.  Desaula 
also,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  intellectual  scepticism,  felt  the  need  iJ 
piarding  himself  against  its  moral  accompaniment  See  hji  O 
tount  of  lIelho4.P»ii  111.    Burlu  also  empbaaized  this  poiaL 
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"  that  the  average  individual  does  not  get  so  much  out 
of  life  as  he  could  wish.  The  apparent  unfairness  of 
fate  is  equally  galling.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the 
wicked  flourishing  "like  the  green  bay  tree  "  offends 
the  moral  sense  even  more  than  the  failures  of  the 
righteous ;  and  this  not  &om  envy,  but  from  a  sense 
of  injustice. 

§7.  Thk  Faildrk  or  Socirrr. — Some  consolation 
may  be  found,  indeed,  for  the  failure  of  the  individual 
life  in  the  confidence  that  society  at  least  goes  on  ad- 
vancing. But  the  progress  of  society  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  compensating  for  individual  failure. 
Society  is  not  an  entity  apart  from  the  individuals  who 
compose  it;  and  if  the  individuals  fail,  society  cannot 
have  wholly  succeeded.  It  might  be  argued,  indeed, 
that  it  is  moving  towards  success,  towards  some  "far- 
off  divine  event."  Still  no  such  event  could  be  morally 
satisfactory  if  it  were  reached,  so  to  speak,  by  tramp- 
ling over  the  fallen  bodies  of  generations  of  men  who 
"all  died  not  having  received  the  promises."'  And 
even  the  poor  comfort  that  society  advances,  does  not 
seem  an  altogether  certain  hope.  In  nearly  all  ages 
wise  men  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  they  and 
Iheir  generation  were  no  belter  than  their  father*; 
and  even  if  we  can  on  the  whole  trace  a  line  of 
progress  through  the  lives  of  nations,  "yet  progress 
has  many  receding  waves."  ■  and  in  nearly  every  caso 
it  seems  to  be  followed  in  the  end  by  a  period  of  cor- 

'  Thii  point  ii  sirikingly  emphasi/ed  in  Prof.  A,  Seth'i  pimpblet 
«n  The  Prestnt  Position  o/tke  Pkiloiofhical  Sdtiua.  near  Ihc  end, 
Cf.  also  liU  Httflianinn  and  Pfrsonality.  p.  »&    Witb  ntttch  o4 

'  at  i>  uid  in  both  thc»c  places,  however,  I  do  not  agree, 
Sotlcy'i  Etkia  of  NatHnUant.  p.  37a 
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^H     •  niption  and  declina     And  even  such  progress  as  there 

^1  is,  appears  only  to  lead  in  an  asymptotical  way  to 

^H  the  goal  that  we  hope  for.     The  highest  civilizations 

^H  that  have  ever  been  achieved,  have  been  accompanied 

^H  by  comipting  luxury  on  the  one  hand  and  degrading 

^f  toil  and  misery  on    the  other;    and  there  has  never 

^H  been  a  time  at  which    the  most  deeply  moral  natures 

^H  have  »ot  been  made  to  feel  that,  in  some  Important 

^H  respects,  the  world  was  out  of  joint,  and  that  neither 

^M  they  nor  any  others  were  born  to  set  it  right.     Is  there. 

^H  it  may  well  be  asked,  any  sober  and  certain  ground  for 

^H  supposing  that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  i    If  not,  we 

^H  must  regard  society  as  having  failed,  just  as,  for  the 

^1  most  part,  the  individual  life  is  perceived  to  fail. 

^M  §  8.  The  Failure  op  Art. — Conscious  of  the  failuic 

^B  of  life  and  society,   many  of  (he  finest  natures  have 

taken  refuge  in  art.      Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  the 
I  most  striking  of  his  poems,'  represents   Goethe  as 

turning  from  the  vain  strife  of  his  age,  after  having  ex- 
posed its  weaknesses,  and  proclaiming  to  his  contem- 
poraries as  their  last  resort — "  Art  still  has  truth,  talie 
refuge  there."  And  indeed  in  the  same  poem  Matthew 
Arnold  describes  the  message  of  Wordsworth  to  his 
generation,  though  in  very  different  language,  as 
being  yet  substantially  the  same.  Seeing  the  folly 
and  confusion  of  the  actual  world  around  him,  he 
taught  his  age  to  set  it  aside,  and  seek  relief  in  fee!- 
I  ing.      But  this  is  a  somewhat    treacherous    refuge 

' '  .\rt  for  Art's  sake  "  Is  a  shallow  doctrine  at  the  best.  ■ 
It  19  true  in  a  sense  that  art  is  play.     ErnsI  ist  d»i 


1  Memorial  Versei. 

*  Sec  Bosanquct's  Hiilory  o/  /Eslketic,  p. 
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i.ebtn,  heiter  isl  die  Kunst. '    Men   may  seek  a  tern- 
porary   relief  in   it  from  the  struggle  of  life ;  and  it 
may  be  a  not  unworthy  commendation  to  say  of  a 
it  poet — 

"  The  dond  of  mortal  destiny, 
Othcra  will  f ronl  it  fearlessly — 
But  whot  like  tiim,  will  put  il  by  7* 

But  even  this  service  can  be  rendered  to  ua  by  art 
only  so  long  as  it  is  believed  by  us  to  be  a  revelation 
of  a  deeper  truth  in  things,'  If  it  is  taken  merely  as 
art,  merely  as  a  beautiful  dream,  it  s'>  '-s  into  play, 
becomes  a  mere  refined  amusement,  and  loses  all  its 
real  power  over  the  human  spirit.*  There  could 
hardly  be  any  worse  sign  of  mi  a^  than  that  it 
regards  art  as  a  mere  amusement,  as  a  mere  escape 
from  the  graver  problems  of  life.  In  the  great  ages 
of  art,  there  has  always  been  a  E,"'''li  behind  the  art — 
B  belief  that  il  symbolizes  trut^.:  :hat  are  eternal,  and 
that  can  be  expressed,  though  with  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  adequacy  and  completeness,  in  sober  prose*  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  artistic  dreams.  Their  art  was, 
indeed,  in  a  sense,  play  ;  but  it  was  a  playful  mode 
of  giving  utterance  to  the  exuberance  of  a  nation's 
(ailh,  and  as  such  it  had  the  highest  beauty  and  value. 

1  "  Life  is  serious,  art  is  joyous.'— Schiller.  Cf.  BoMnquet'i  Hi$- 
ttry  ef  MiOutiCt  p.  aA 

*  Oil  Ibe  relation  ol  Beauty  lo  Truth,  see  Caiirl's  Esuryi  #»  Likra. 
turt  and  PhUosofhy,  vol  i.,  pp.  54-6>  151-154.  &c. ;  and  cf.  Boun- 
quct'i  llislory  of  jEslkctic,  pp.  3J6,  ^^-4fio,  So:. 

•  ■'  We  cannot  give  the  name  of  sacred  poet  to  the  '  idle  linger  of 
an  empty  day.' bul  only  to  bim  who  can  eiprcts  the  deepest  and 
widest  intereats  of  human  life.' — Curd.  inc.  aL.  p.  154.     I'f.  alxt 

ICaird'*  CriUcal  PhiUaopky  of  Kant,  vol  ji.,  pp.  465-& 
'  Danleactoallyeaveaprose  interpretation  of  hi*  Divint  C*nm^|^ 
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But  aa  a  desperate  escape  from  scepticism  it  could  hsTC 
no  such  worth.  Its  dreams,  if  they  were  supposed  to 
be  altogether  unreal,  would  on  1^  make  the  emptinna 
of  life  the  more  conspicuous. '  We  might  stilt  feel  tiidt 
they  were  beautiful ;  but  it  would  be  like  the  beautify- 
ing of  a  sepulchre  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  soul 
would  have  gone  out  of  them. 

5  9.  Th«  Demaxb  Foa  the  Ixfikitk. — "Man's Unhap- 
pincss,"  says  Carlyle,  "  comes  of  his  greatness.  It  b 
because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which  with  all  his 
cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the  finite."  The 
ideal  unity  of  our  self-consciousness  demands  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  and  intelligible  universe  ;  ami  this 
cannot  be  found  so  long  as  we  see  the  world  in  its 
finite  aspect,  as  a  series  of  isolated  events  set  over 
against  each  other.  Art  partly  breaks  down  this 
finitude,  and  lets  us  see  the  infinite  significance  of  it 
shining  through."  But  it  does  this  in  a  form  that  ig 
rot  quite  adequate  to  the  troth — a  form  that  is  partly 
playful;  and  we  return   from  its  ideals  to  the  actual 

>  Some  iuggestivc  remarks  on  llie  possibility  of  makingarl  a  Mb- 
•lltule  for  relii^on  will  be  found  in  Duhring*!  Erxati  iJrr  Religum, 
pp.  IC6-IIL    See  also  Caird'i  Hegel,  pp.  Xh^ 

*  Carlyle  says  [Heroes  and  Hero-ll'onhip.  Led  111.)  thit  miuk 
is  "a  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  tnlo 
the  edge  o(  the  Inliiiile,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gue  Into  thaL* 
Cf.  also  Caird'a  HfSel,  pp.  112-114:  and  tec  (he  passage  qunted 
from  Hee,e\mBos»aqueli  History  of  Esthetic,  p.  36l  'Vcr  In  ut 
wc  have  to  do  with  no  mere  toy  of  pleasure  or  of  ntilH)',  bat  irilli 
the  libetalion  ot  the  mind  from  the  content  and  fonni  ol  the  finite; 
with  the  presence  and  union  of  the  Absolute  within  the  temmoa 
and  phenomenal,  and  with  an  unfolding  of  truth  which  li  not  ea- 
hatuted  In  the  evolution  of  nature,  but  reveals  itself  in  the  wotM- 
biilory,  of  which  it  conitilulcs  the  moel  beautiful  oipcctandlhslMrt 
renan]  for  the  hard  toll  of  reallly  and  the  tedioas  lobovn  flTk 
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world  with  all  our  discontent  again — sometimes,  in- 
deed, with  our  discontent  deepened  and  intensified 
Art  reaches  its  intuitions  of  truth,  as  Browning  put  it, 
"  at  first  leap  ;  "  and  often,  when  reflection  supervenes, 
we  find  that  what  we  have  received  is  not  a  solution 
of  our  problems,  but  at  most  the  suggestion  of  a  solu- 
tion. What  we  require  is  an  ideal  which  shall  at  the 
Bame  time  be  absolutely  real. 

S  10.  The  Two  Infinites. — Now  there  are  two  main 
forms  in  which  we  become  aware  of  the  infinite  as  a 
reality  within  our  experience — what  we  may  call  the 
purely  intellectual  form  and  the  moral  form.  These 
two  are  well  expressed  by  Kant  in  a  familiar  passage, 
in  which  he  slates  the  two  great  objects  of  reverence' 
"Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increas- 
ing admiration  and  awe,  the  oftener  and  the  more 
steadily  we  reflect  on  them :  /he  starry  heavens  above 
and  the  moral  /aw  within,  I  have  not  to  search  for 
them  and  conjecture  them  as  though  they  were  veiled 
In  darkness  or  were  in  the  transcendent  region  beyond 
my  horizon  ;  I  see  them  before  me  and  connect  them 
directly  with  tiie  consciousness  of  my  existence.  The 
former  begins  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  external 
world  of  sense,  and  enlarges  my  connection  therein  to 
an  unbounded  extent  with  worlds  upon  worlds  and  sys- 
tems of  systems.  .  .  ■  The  second  begins  from  my  in- 
visible self,  my  personality,  and  exhibits  me  in  a  world 
which  has  true  infinity,  but  which  is  traceable  only  by 
the  understanding,  and  with  which  I  discern  that  I  am 

1  Conclusion  oi  Critiijue  of  PracKcut  Reason  {\hhiM's  tnnsbtioo), 
p.afia  C/.  also  Janet's  Theory oj MaraU.Boa'\t  III.,  chap.  liL.  when 
Itw  whole  subject  of  the  teUlton  d  Eihics  lo  Religion  is  (rested  tc 
>  titgintl-r-  ■—y 
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not  In  ft  merely  contingent  but  in  a  universal  and  nec- 
essary connection.  .  .  .  The  former  view  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  worlds  annihilates  as  it  were  my  import- 
ance as  an  animal  creature,  which  after  it  has  been  for 
a  short  time  provided  with  vital  power,  one  knows  not 
how,  must  again  give  back  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
formed  to  the  planet  it  inhabits  (a  mere  speck  in  the 
universe).  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely 
elevates  my  worth  as  an  inieUigtnce  by  my  person- 
ality, in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  to  mc  a  life  in- 
dependent on  animality  and  even  on  the  whole  sen- 
sible world,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  destination  assigned  to  my  existence  by  this  law,  a 
destination  not  restricted  to  conditions  and  limits  of 
this  life,  but  reaching  into  the  infinite."  These  two 
reverences,  separately  or  in  combination,  may  be  said 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  religious  worship.  When  the 
first  is  taken  alone,  it  gives  rise  to  Pantheism  or  to 
Agiiosticism  ;  when  the  second  is  taken  alone,  it  gives 
rise  to  Monotheism  or  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  we  have  a  more  com- 
plete form  of  religion. 

§  IL  Tub  First  Religion. — The  first  form  of  reve- 
rence, then,  in  which  the  demand  for  the  infinite  is 
recognized,  is  the  worship  of  Nature  in  the  boundless- 
ness of  its  extent  and  power.  In  its  crudest  form  this 
religion  is  summed  up  in  the  saying  that  "  All  is  God." 
This  form  of  worship  rises  very  naturally  in  our  minds 
when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
elemental  forces  of  nature.  "What  Is  man,"  we  arc 
then  tempted  to  exclaim,  "that  hf  should  be  put  in 
comparison  with  the  infinity  of  the  materia!  universe  I 
Thii  point  of  view  is  materialistic,  and  i*  scarcely  d 
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tingutshable  from  Atheism.  It  is,  however,  a  super- 
ficial view.  The  infinity  which  is  reached  by  the  mere 
adding  on  of  an  endless  number  of  parts  is  what  Hegel 
called  "the  bad  infinite."  Such  an  infinity  is  in  no 
way  more  safisfyinf  to  our  minds  than  the  finite  13. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot  get  to  an  end  of  a  thing 
does  not  add  anything  to  its  value.  The  blank  empti- 
ness of  space,  for  instance,  has  no  worth  for  us.  The 
deeper  Pantheism  is  distinguished  from  this  supcrficia] 
on^  in  that  its  meaning  is  summed  up,  not  in  the  say- 
ing that  "All  is  God."  but  that  "God  is  all  "—i".  e.  that 
the  finite  world  is  an  unreality,  and  that  the  ultimate 
reality  is  the  spiritual  power  behind  it  This  view  is 
developed,  with  great  force  and  suggestiveness,  in  the 
Ethics  of  Spinoza.'  Since,  however,  it  rests  on  the 
mere  negation  of  the  finite,  it  ends  either  in  the  asser- 
tion of  blank  nothingness  as  the  ultimate  reality  (the 
Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists),  or  in  the  assertion  of  some 
ultimate  reality  of  which  nothing  can  be  known  (the 
Unknowable  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer).  This  infinity  of 
empUness  is  in  the  end  quite  as  unsatisfactory  (both 
from  an  intellectual  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view)  as 
the  infinity  of  an  inejhaustible  aggregate. 

§  12.  The  Second  Religion. — ^The  second  religion  is  ■ 
the  worship  of  the  moral  law  in  the  absoluteness  of  its 
authority.  In  order,  however,  that  this  may  be  made 
an  object  of  reverence,  it  requires  to  be  regarded  as 
embodied  in  some  concrete  form.  The  simplest  form 
is  that  of  a  supreme  Law-giver,  as  in  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  The  unsalisfactnriness  of  this  view  arises 
from  the  fact  that  such  a  Law-giver  has  to  be  thought 
of  as  external  to  that  to  which  he  gives  the  law.  Ho 
1  Tbere  is,  bowcver.ouotber  tide  to  the  clc>ctriiie  of  Spinoia.  which 
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deals  with  a  lefractory  material.  He  requires,  there- 
fore, to  be  thought  of  as  in  some  sense  finite,'  being 
limited  by  a  world  outside.  Accordingly,  this  view 
leads  readily  to  Manicheism,  the  belief  in  an  infinite 
Devil  as  well  as  an  infinite  God.  Other  methods  of 
escape  arc  (i)  to  say  frankly,  like  J.  S.  Mill,  that  God 
is  not  infinite  at  all,'  which  deprives  us  of  that  supreme 
satisfaction  which  the  infinite  alone  can  give;  or  (i)to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  personal  God,  and  assert  only  a 
progressive  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  This  latter 
resource  appears  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  insti- 
tuted by  Auguste  Comte,'  in  which  the  human  race  as 
a  whole  is  represented  as  a  Great  Being  struggling  for- 
ward against  the  opposing  tendencies  of  an  unintelli- 
gent and  unintelligible  nature^  A  similarview  is  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  idea  of  a  '"Power,  not  our- 
selves, that  makes  for  righteousness."  The  inherent 
weakness  of  any  such  position  is  that  it  leaves  an  tr- 
reconciUble  dualism  in  our  world.  Evil  is  left  unac- 
counted for,  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  will  bo 
finally  overcome  with  good, 

§  13.  The  TniitD  Rsligion. — It  is  one  of  the  supreme 
merits  of  the  Christian  religion  that  it  combines  these 
two  infinites  so  completely.  The  God  of  Christianity 
is  conceived  at  once  as  the  infinite  Power  rcveale<l  in 
nature,  and  as  the  source  and  end  of  the  moral  ideaL   It 

ii  even  more  important  and  i^baraclerislic,  and  which  htiagt  it  into 
connection  ral her  with  Ihc  moral  point  of  view,  teferT«<l  toln  IIm 
next  tection.    The  same  may  be  taid  of  Buddhiim. 
>  In  which  case  this  view  would  become  identical  willi  MiII\ 

*  A  limilar  view  ii  developed  in  a  recent  book  entitled  RitUlet  tf 
M«  Sphinx. 

*  For  an  acooont  and  critidsm  of  tliis,  bm  Caird^  5 
fky  mnd  Rtligion  efOmte. 
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enables  men  to  see  in  the  world  outside  them  the  worlc- 
ing  out  of  their  own  moral  aspirations,'  to  believe  that 
"  morality  is  the  nature  of  things,"  and  to  have  con- 
6dence,  not  indeed  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  but 
that  "whatever  is  right,  is" — i.  e.  as  Carlyie  put  it, 
that  "the  soul  of  the  world  is  just,"  that  in  the  last 
resort  "the  Good"  (in  Plato's  phrase)  is  the  onljr 
reality.  Other  religions  have  partly  contained  this 
same  inspiring  faith  ;  but  Christianity  seems  to  bring  it 
out  most  clearly. 

§  14.  Reugiok  and  Superstition. — It  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  that  ages  of  religious  faith  tend  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  limes  of  doubt  and  disbelief!  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  religious  imagina- 
tion, as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  its  effort  after 
a  final  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  things,  outruns 
science.  It  cannot  wait  for  the  plodding  processes 
of  reasoning  and  verification.  But  these  come  after- 
wards ;  and  when  they  come,  they  generally  find  that 
the  kernel  of  religious  truth  has  been  hastily  wrapped 
up  in  a  husk  of  superstition.  The  religions  of  the 
world  have  grown  out  of  the  buoyant  faith  of  some 
imaginative  and  impassioned  natures.  To  the  founders 
of  them  they  have  nearly  always  been  an  inextricable 
blending  of  truth  and  poetry.'    Those  who  came  aftei 


b*  BeaolUuUj  eiprwscd  V>y  Browning— E^uSe  from  X 
'  So  UiTQugh  llic  (iiirlmcii  co 
Siyini,>— '  O  heart  I  nude,  a 
*  1. 1.  Iheir  meanlnfl  takes  llic  form  of  3n  Image,  which  for  Iheni 
h  TDMparablc  from  the  mesuiinc-    As  the  Gcrmani  my,  the  Btgriff 
li.  A  tbe  ooncepUon  or  meaning]  appeoniu  thufcrmof  a  Vonlellmnt 
ItmaelnatiVG    rcprcsentalion).  C/.   WuUmx'*  Logie  of  Bt^il  (Itnf 
;k  1-^  and  IncmL— Ixurix 
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them  have  seldom  been  able  to  catch  just  that  point  oi 
view  at  which  insight  passed  into  beauty.  The  poetry 
evaporates,  and  the  truth  does  not  remain.  The  happy 
intuition  becomes  a  miserable  creed  ;  and  the  beautiful 
images  that  clustered  round  it  turn  into  the  spectres  ol 
superstition.  Then,  as  soon  as  another  man  of  real 
insight  arises,  the  hollowness  of  the  dogma  is  revealed, 
and  with  this  revelation  the  entire  religion  appeara 
be  exploded.  The  gods  before  which  the  rapt  ad< 
tion  of  saint  and  poet  once  knelt  become  mere  nai 
that  serve  perhaps  only  to  give  gusto  to  an  oath. 

§  15.  Thk  Ethical  Significance  of  Religion. — ^What 
remains  essential  in  religion,  however,  Js  the  convic- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  moral  life ;  and  this  convic- 
tion it  is  which  metaphysics  is  required  to  justify.  In 
other  words,  it  has  to  justify  Ihe  belief  that  the  moral 
life  is  worth  living.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  we 
may  say  no  doubt  that  such  ajustification  is  hardly  re- 
quired. It  is  the  faith  which  is  inevitably  involved  in 
life  itself,  just  as  in  science  there  is  involved  the  faith 
that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  intelligible  system. 
In  a  stirring  article  entitled  "Is  Life  worth  Living?" 
Professor  James  remarks — "If  this  life  be  not  a  real 
fight,  in  which  something  is  eternally  gained  for  the 
universe  by  success,  it  is  no  better  than  a  game  of 
private  theatricals  from  which  one  may  ^vithd^^w 
at  wilL  But  \i /eels  like  a  real  fight;"  and  he  con- 
cludes by  urging  that  our  attitude  on  this  matter  is 
necessarily  one  of  faith.  "Believe,"  he  says,  "that 
life  is  worth  living,  and  your  belief  will  half  create  the 
fact  The  'scientific  proof  that  you  are  right  may 
not  be  clear  before  the  day  of  judgment  (or  some  stage 
•f  Being  which  that  expression  may  serve  to  symboUn) 
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la  reached.  But  the  faithful  fighters  of  thU  hour,  or  the 
beings  that  then  and  there  will  represent  them,  may 
then  turn  to  the  faint-hearted,  who  here  decline  to  go 
on,  with  words  like  those  with  which  Henry  IV. 
fjreeled  the  tardy  Crillon  after  a  great  victory  had  been 
gained:  '  Hang  yourself.  Crillon  1  we  fought  at  Arques, 
and  you  were  not  there.' " 

The  belief  then,  that  the  moral  life  is  in  this  sense 
rc:d  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  significance  of 
religion  ;  and  without  some  such  belief  the  moral  life 
is  hardly  possible  at  alL  In  all  spheres  uf  thought, 
however,  the  human  intellect  demands  proof;  aiid  the 
proof  of  this  particular  point  can  only  be  found  in 
metaphysics. 

§  16,  Tmk  Ultimatb  Problkvs  of  Metaphtsics. — We 
thus  see  how  it  is  that  the  science  of  Eihics  is  Jncom- 
plclein  itself,  and  stretches  out  its  hands  to  metaphysics. 
But  in  a  sense  this  is  true  of  all  science,  and  we  may 
even  say,  of  all  art  All  positive  science  rests  on 
the  belief  that  the  world  can  be  seen  as  an  intelligible 
system,  and  this  belief  cannot  be  justified  except  hy 
metaphysical  inquiry.  All  fine  art,  in  like  manner,  at 
least  in  its  higher  and  more  serious  forms, may  be  said 
to  rest  upon  the  conviction  that  "  Beauty  is  Truth,"  that 
the  point  of  view  from  which  the  beautiful  is  appre- 
hended is  a  point  of  view  which  grasps  a  more  essen- 
tial form  of  actuality  than  that  which  appears  in  merB 
existence.  Similarly,  the  moral  point  of  view  involves 
the  conviction  that  Good  is  more  real  than  Evil,  that 
the  moral  ideal  has  a  higher  actnality  ■  than  the  eidst- 

>  In  M  far  u  (uch  a  pcnnl  ol  view  u  that  hete  indicated  can  to 
■dopted.  Ihe  Ideal  becomes  Iranslormed  in!o  Ihe  Idea  (in  tlie  (enw 
m  wbicb  Uut  term  wu  B*ed  by  PUto  and  Ucgel}— <  a  loMad  el 
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ing  world  as  it  appears  to  the  ordinary  consciousncM 
of  mankind. 

How  this  can  he  established  by  metaphysical  reflec- 
tion it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire.  It  may  be 
possible,  as  in  the  system  of  Heyel,  to  show  that  "the 
actual  is  rational,  and  the  rational  is  actual ;"  or  again, 
it  may  only  be  possible,  as  in  the  view  of  Bradley,  to 
show  that  the  moral  point  of  view  contains  a  higher 
"degree  of  reality"  than  that  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
Or  it  may  be  that  we  are  left  in  a  purely  agnostic  posi- 
tion. Such  questions  could  not  be  answered  here 
except  in  a  purely  dogmatic  fashion,  and  a  dogmatic 
answcrisof  course  worse  than  none.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  have  indicated  where  the  ultimate  problem  lies; 
and  to  have  shown  that  Ethics,  regarded  as  a  separate 
science,  is  not  complete  In  itsclt' 

being  thought  of  teleologicaUy,  as  the  end  or  slandard  bjr  wbld) «« 
arc  guided  in  Ihe  realiialion  of  the  moral  life,  it  would  be  rcuaided 
talher  as  the  underlying  principle  by  which  reality  iljcll  U  deter- 
mined, in  the  process  by  which  its  inner  significance  b  ftiadually 
unfolded.  Thus,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  reti^oD,  or  of  a  mcta. 
physical  system  such  as  that  of  Plalo  or  He^cl,  IIic  distinction 
t)ctween  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual  vanishes.  The  term  Idea, 
presses  in  this  sense  (which  must  be  carefully  distin^xushed  fi 
its  use  by  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hiunc^  &c\  fhe  putul 
view  from  which  this  transcendence  of  the  opposition  takes 
Bui  it  would  obviously  be  far  beyond  the  scope  ol  such  a 
this  toconsidcr  whelherthis  polnlofviewcanbcjuslified  It 
require  a  complete  metaphysical  system  to  deal  with  IL 

>  Metaphj-slcs  is  a  subject  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  (or  any 
one  to  take  up  unless  he  intends  tostudylt  thoroughly.  Thflatudent 
who  lakes  it  up  in  this  way  will  soon  find  that  Ihe  writer  who  ti 
most  important  at  the  present  time  Is  HegeL  A  popniar  Introduc- 
tion to  Hegel  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Caird  (SZddhfwd't 
Phihsofklcal  Classics) :  and  Professor  Wallace  baa  also  wrlltml 
valuable  Pnlegamena  to  his  Translation  ol  the  Lagit  and  the  P1ul»- 
»tky0Hmd.    ThebertlatrodncttoiileH^eliBEBglUKbow 
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ever,  CainTs  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  where  the  transition  from 
Kant  to  Hegel  is  explained  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  and 
clearness.  Mr.  McTaggart's  Studies  in  Hegelian  Dialectic  and  the 
Prefatory  Essay  to  Dr.  Bosanquet's  translation  of  the  Introduction 
to  Hegel's  Aesiheiik  may  also  be  found  helpful  As  a  more  ele- 
mentary introduction  to  the  study  of  Metaphysics,  Watson's  Comte, 
Mill  and  Spencer  may  be  recommended,  with  some  slight  reserva- 
tions ;  and,  for  still  more  elementary  purposes,  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter's 
First  Steps  in  Philosophy  may  be  mentioned.  With  special  reference 
to  the  more  religious  aspect  of  the  subject,  Caird's  Evolution  of 
Religion  will  be  found  exceedingly  instructive:  Mr.  Bradley's  Ap- 
pearance and  Reality  is  the  most  important  attempt  at  a  metaphysi(^ 
construction  in  English.  It  is  largely,  but  not  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  He^lian  system.  But  perhaps  it  must  still  be  sorrowfu'ly 
admitted,  as  it  was  by  Kant,  that  "  Metaphysics  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  di£Bcalt  of  sciences ;  but  it  is  a  science  that  has  not  yet  come 
into 
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NOTE  ON  ETHICAL  UTERATUEE. 

His  chief  function  of  sach  a  handbook  fu  this  must  \>c  Wee  UuA 
it  Goldsmith's  village  preacher,  lo  "  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and 
lead  the  way.*  The 'brighter  worlds*  in  this  case  are  the  worla  of 
the  great  nustcrs  of  the  sdenccL  To  these  frequent  reference  havo 
t>ecn  given  Ihroughoulthissketch;  but  itmaybeworth  while  now  to 
nuke  a  lew  geneml  rumarks  upon  Ibem,  and  lo  indicate  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  most  profilabty  read  The  predse  order  in 
which  they  should  bo  taken  will  of  coutse  depend  partly  on  indl. 
vidual  taste,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  time  at  the  Btudcnfi 
disposal. 

For  the  majority  ol  reader^  1  t>clie\-e  that  MilTs  UStUarlamum 
will  be  found  one  of  the  most  easy  and  interesting  Ixxiki  to  begin 
npon ;  and  it  will  give  a  good  general  impression  of  the  Hedonistic 
point  of  view.  If  thought  desirable,  the  concluding  chapter  on 
justicotnay  Iwomittedon  afirst  reading.  The  study  of  the  whole 
book  may  be  accompanied  by  a  reference  (o  the  criticisms  contained 
In  Sidgwick's  Melhods  cfEOtia. 

Portions  of  Kant  ought  al^o  to  be  read  at  an  early  data  Tha 
■tudent  will  soon  find  that  modem  Ethics,  like  modem  PbUoeophy 
generally,  turns  largely  upon  hiia  The  first  two  McUons  of  tha 
3leUiphyslc  Qj  Moral  (to  l*  found  In  Abbott's  Kants  Theory  of 
Elhia)  will  be  found  comparatively  easy,  e\-eii  by  students  who 
have  not  read  anything  on  Metaphysics,  and  will  convey  a  fair  on- 
derstao^ng  of  Kant's  general  position  i  but  it  is  difficult  (o  proceed 
far  in  Eajit's  ethical  system  without  tome  knowledge  of  his  meta< 
physical  principles.' 

Tho  student  who  has  mastered  the  genera]  prindple*  of  Mill  and 
Kant  win  have  k  fair  idea  of  the  bases  of  (he  Utilitarian  and  tha 

1  Those  who  aro  prepared  to  go  fully  Into  Kant's  point  of  yim 
wQl  fiad  iavaluablc  aid  in  Caird's  Crilicat  PhOosophy  «f  Kma. 
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Id  caliitic  systems  of  morals.  Those  who  wish  logo  morcfnllyldl 
the  modern  devetopments  of  Ihese  points  of  view  must  read  Sf ' ' 
wick"!  Uelheds  of  Ethtcs  and  Green's  Prolegomtrm.  Of  U 
Green 'e  is  the  more  dilficult  to  undentand.on  account  of  his  st 
metaphysical  point  of  view.  Muirhcad's  Elcnenh  of  Elkici,  t 
«ver,  Witt  give  the  student  great  assistance  in  following  the  line  of 
Green's  argument 

Sidgwick'ii  book  lias  (he  advantage  of  supplying  the  student  not 
only  with  the  best  statement  of  the  modern  Utilitarian  point  of  view, 
but  also  with  the  best  crilicisui  of  Tnluitionism.  For  a  statement  of 
the  IntuitionisI  point  of  view  by  one  of  its  own  adherents,  reference 
maybe  made  to  Martincau's  Ty/iet  of  Ethical  Tlieory,  Anetement- 
sry  student,  however,  would  pTx>t>ably  find  this  bocdc  Bomewhat 
confusing. 

The  chief  books  written  from  the  Evolutionist  point  of  view  xre 
Spencer's  Data  of  Ethia.^  Sttphen's  ScUnce  of  Elhia  and  Alcx> 
ander's  Moral  Order  and  Progress?  Each  of  these  postCMts  spe". 
cial  merits  of  its  own.  Mr.  Aiexander's  booh  seems  to  me  the  tnoit 
profound  of  the  three ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  may  perhaps  be 
the  mo^t  difficult  for  an  elementary  siiidenL  Mr.  Stephen's  book, 
being  by  a  man  of  letters,  is  wrillen  in  remarkably  clear  i 
vigorous  English,  and  will  probably  be  found  (he  most  pleasant  h 
read.  It  is  also  in  some  respects  the  most  suggestive.  Mr.  Spt 
work  has  the  advantage  of  forming  part  of  a  complete  and  o 
bensive  spccul.itive  system ;  and  the  way  in  which  \ 
Ethics  with  the  various  other  departments  of  knowledge  gives  t 
book  a  peculiar  inccrest  and  stimulating  power,  especially  p 
(or  young  students.  Otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  to  m 
tory  as  the  work  of  either  of  the  other  Iwa 

While,  however,  the  more  recent  t>ooks  will  naturally  bave  a  oer- 
tain  attraction  fnr  the  student,  he  ought  not  to  neglect  the  older 
masterpieces.  Plato's  Republii  and  Aristotle's  Ethia*  an  still  fat 
many  respects  the  greated  works  on  Ethics  that  we  prwicin ;  aad 


»  Now  Part  L  of  The  PHncifUs  of  Ethics. 

■  Chapter*  v.  and  vL  in  Darwin's  Dexenl  of  Uam  n»y  also  be 
referred  to.  But  the  tt«atmc:nt  of  this  sabject  there  is  slight  and 
•DperfidaL 

'  In  conncelion  wilh  these,   BuonijtieT'i  Cunfamm  U  Pt^^i  JO- 
^lie  and  Muiifaead's  Ckaflrr,  fr,wi  Ariilatl/i  f.lktit  mtf  b«  « 
See  also  the  Commeotariei  by  NeltUsUp  sad  Slewtn. 
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tray  Hriom  ilndent  ought  lo  read  them  at  as  early  a  point  In  hli 
course  as  he  finds  possible.  Spinota's  Ethics  ii  a  \erj  difficult  boob 
uid  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  hy  an  advanced  stodenl  of  McU- 
phyBJCi'  The  ume  remark  is  on  the  wholelnie  of  Hegel's  Philoao. 
fhie  dcs  RechU—a  Rreal  book  of  which  at  last  there  is  a  folerablfl 
translation.  Someof  Ihemoslimporlantpointsin  Hegel's  system  are^ 
however,  reproduced  in  a  simple  and  inlcresling  {onn  in  Dewey's 
OuOines  of  a  Cniioil  Theory  of  Elhia*  Bradley's  Elhual  Sludia 
also  represents  the  Hegelian  point  of  view  ;  but  thii  most  Interest- 
ing and  stimulating  work  ia  unhappily  out  ofprinL*  Among  other 
works  of  historical  importance,  which  Iho  student  may  profitably 
read,  may  be  mentioned  Butler's  Sermom  and  DiaerUitian  11. 
("Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue-),  Hume's  Treahsi  on  Human  Nature. 
Boota  IL  and  IU„  or  D-sserfaHon  on  Ihe  Passions  and  Inquiry  <on- 
temiag  the  PnacifUs  of  Morals,  Adam  Smiths  Theory  of  Moral  Sen- 
hment.B«athAm's  Principles  of  SI  orals  and  Lepslation.  Bacon's  Di 
JueMentis.  Books  VII.  and  VIIU  and  Hobbcs's  l^viatMaH.* 


*  Studenb  who  desire  to  read  Spinoza  will  derive  great  assistance 
from  Principal  Calrd's  e:(ccllcnt  monograph  in  Blackwood  ^  '  Philo- 
sophical Oassics."  Those  who  re.id  German  will  find  his  whole 
system  expounded  very  fully  and  with  exlraordlnary  clearness  and 
brilliancy  In  Kuno  Fischer's  Geschiehtc  der  neuem  Fhilosofhie,  L,ii. 
F'.ir  a  shorter  account,  students  may  be  referred  lo  the  article  on 
"CaKesianbm*  in  Ihe  Encydopirdia  Bntunnka.  Spinoia.  as  a 
pure  Dcterminist,  and  as  i-ie  who  wholly  exdndes  the  conceplion 
of  ideals  or  of  final  .causes,  may  be  said  to  begin  by  denying  the 
pusHibilily  of  EthJctL  He  treats  it  as  a  porfli\e  or  natural  history 
science,  not  as  a  normative  science^  C/_  above,  ^fi,  note  l  Bui  a* 
he  goes  on  with  Ihe  development  of  his  systenx  he  Is  led.  In  spile  of 
himself,  to  admit  the  conccplion  of  an  ideal  or  end  in  human  111^ 
andcvcnot  a  certain  "immanent  finality* in  naturcL  This  point  is 
well  brought  out  by  Principal  Caird  {.op.  at,  p[x  Tja,  30)) 

■  Hegel's  PhCiisofby  of  History  (translated  in  Uohn^  Series)  will 
aim  be  found  very  Interesting 

■  Boianquel's  Liviliailton  of  Christendom--^  collection  of  Essayi 
on  Applied  Kthic*— is  a'iO  written  from  this  point  ol  "lew 

•  A  laitly  complete  li"t  ol  important  English  wonts  on  Ethic^ 
arranged  according  la  schools,  will  he  foiuul  at  the  eiul  of  Uuif> 
k»ds  EUmentt  of  Htkia. 
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Many  other  useful  books  mighl  be  mentioned.  ShidenU  w*»J 
read  German  will  find  Paulsen's  System  Act  Elkik,^  H5fidin0 
Etliik,Wandt'»Etkik,!tndSiramel's  EinUitung  in  die  Moraiwiaen- 
Khajl,  of  the  greatest  value'  In  Prencti,  the  writings  of  Uuyaa  and 
Fouitl£e  will  be  found  particularly  suggestive :  Simon's  Dm  Dex>oir 
and  Renouvier's  La  Scieiict  Morale  mayabo  be  referred  ta  For 
Social  Ethics  Cocnte's  Polihqut  Positive  \a  JnvAluablc*  t  may 
also  mention  Sorle/s  Etkics  of  Naturalism,*  Fowler's  Progttuive 
Btaratily,  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays  (containing  some  extremely 
suggesUve  ptants),  Lotw'a  Practical  PItttosofhy,  Janet's  Tkecry  of 
ilorals,  Royce's  Retigtous  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  Edgeworth's  MaBte- 
tnalical  Psychics  and  Nea  and  Old  ilefhods  of  EUacs.  In  Ihe 
Hi^ory  of  Ethliis,  in  addition  lo  Sidgwick's/fubu^o/fiMcfand  la 
the  short  statements  contained  in  General  Histories  of  Phlloaophy 
(e.  g.  Erdmann'^  Zcllcr's,  and  Kuno  Fischer'il,  reference  may  be 
made  to  hcfUey^  History  of  European  Morals,  ta  Stepbea'a  Eii^itk 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  (for  readers  of  Gcmun) 
Zieg)er's  Ethik  der  Crlecken  und  RBaiern  »nd  Ceschickle  Jer  ~~ 
lichen  Ethik,  and  to  Jodl's  Geschiehte  der  tuuem  Elkik.  C  U. 
liams's  recent  work  on  Evolutional  Ethics  will  be  (oond 
with  reference  to  that  particular  school  Notices  of  current 
lure  on  the  lubj'ecl,  as  well  as  discussions  on  p»rlii.-iilar  pointy 
will  be  found  Irom  time  lolimcin  (he  pages ot  Mind,  of  thePAds. 
topMcalRetnete,3StdtAlhaI>ttematiatialJoumatofElhics, 
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'This  is  particularly  valuable  on  the  side  of  Applied  Ethics. 

■  The  last-named  is  almost  purely  crilicjl 

■  For  a  Bummary  oi  Comic's  point  of  view,  see  Cainfk  Sadmt 
Philosophy  and  Reli^on  of  Comtf.  Fur  ac  history  of  sodal  Ethica 
before  Comle.  reference  may  be  m;  .e  to  jnnel's  llisloirt  <lr  I* 
Science  Politique  !  also  lo  llie  sa..ie  w-  .cr's  Phitosophie  de  Us  KtrctH' 
lian  francaise,  SainlSimon  ct  le  Sr  n f-St moms nc,  and  Les  Orighia 
du  Sonalisme  coHlcmp,>raiH.  See  also  Molil's  Geschichtt  m-d  Litn^ 
tu  r  der  Staa  tswissensch^/ten. 

*  Containing  e:xtrcmely  valuable  uiticuQU  oi  Um  UtU 
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PROS    AND    CONS 

Prie*  tl-60  pottpald 

Both  Sd««  of  Lira  Queition*  Fully  DuCBuod 
This  book  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  is  still  in 
demand.  Beades  the  debates  written  out  in  full  it 
"W*"'""  chapt«ra  on  How  to  Organize  a  Society  and 
Rules  for  Gowemins  Debates,  also  a  list  of  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Qurations  for  Debate. 

Some  of  the  Q:icsliora  Discusstd  an: 
Should  Cuba  Be  Annexed  to  the  United  States? 
Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Should  Adopt  Penny 

Postage. 
Should  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  Own  and 

Control  the  Railroads  7 
Reaolved,  That  Woman  SuRrage  Should  Be  Adopted  by 

an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 
Resolved,  That  Tariff  for  Revenue  Only  is  of  Greater 

Benefit  to  the  People  of  the  United  Sutes  than  a 

Protective  Tariff. 
Resolved,  That  the  Govemment  cf  the  United  States 

Should  Own  and  Control  the  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Systems. 
Is  Immigration  Detrimental  to  the  United  States? 
Are  Large  Department  Stores  an  Injury  to  the  Country  ? 
Should  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Be  Elected  by  Direct  Vote  of  the  People  ? 
Resolved,  That  Trusts  and  Monopolies  are  a  Positive 

Injury  to  the  People  Financially. 
Resolved,  That  Cities  Should  Own  and  Control  All  the 

Public  FranduBes  Now  Conferred  Upon  Coipon- 


lortantaaeoua  Arbitrator.  Howt's  Parlianunlarf 
Usage,  la  this  book,  by  an  in^nious  visual  ar- 
rangement, the  chairman,  the  speaker,  Ihe  member 
who  next  haa  the  floor,  or  any  one  else,  has  before 
his  eyes  a  complete  view  of  every  rule  needed  in  the 
conduct  oF  any  meeting.  All  Tales,  d// exceptions, 
every  procedure  instantly  accessible.  Everything 
in  sight.  Does  not  have  to  bo  carried  in  the  nand  to 
and  from  meeting,  but  slips  easily  into  and  out  of 
the  pocket.  Enactly  suited  to  women's  clubs,  too. 
being  used  and  recommended  by  oHiccrs  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation,  and  the  IV.  C.  T.  U.     50  ceoU. 

New  ParllamentaTy  Mannal.  By  Edmond  Palmer, 
member  of  the  Chicago  Bar.  Improves  Ui>on  other 
parliamentary  works  by  determining  the  reasons, 
Che  logic  of  the  rules.  Again  by  arranging  the  rules 
according  to  their  Importance  in  simple  sequence, 
any  man  or  waman,  any  boy  or  girt,  is  enabled  actu- 
ally to  conduct  a  meeting  without  uproar,  n-ilhout 
delays,  without  confusion,  or  even  friction.  7B  cents. 

Thia  Muiuil  (7J  cenls\.  Ei»[iiB  the  reaiimi.  along;  »ilh  Ho»e'« 
Handbook  {so€m/s^.  glvlog  all  lArmln  at  a  rlanir  by  nieiiliiol 
a  clerir  binl's-cye  device,  lOKCItaer  provide  an  absolutely  com- 
plele  and  perfe,.!  equipment.     T'A*  two  baoki/or  omk  hoixaB 

How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Meeting.    79c. 


American  CIvlca. 

torlcal  development  i 


'ells  sujiiciently  upon  the  bis- 
s  well  aa  the  theory  of  our 
governmental  institutions,  but  also  treats  adequately 
the  actual  workings  of  party  organizations  anA party 
methods.  Questions  of  present  interest  are  intro- 
duced, and  la  many  instances  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  questions  still  open  to   debate.  Sl.OO. 

SOME  OF  T//E  SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED 


Municipal  Home  Rule 

Municipal  Omienhlp 

Trial  by  Jury 

ThS"™'" 

Women  SuSrage 

CaucuSBOd  NomlutlDK 

Civil  ^rvicc  Rerorm 

CommUlee  SyMem 

The  Railroad  Problem 

The  Panama  Canal 

Ship  Subildiea 

Our  Insular  PoueHkol 

I 


9  the  (covemment  In  New  Yoili  State 

mllarliles  with  nlher  Biaiea ;  aJmUarlr 
ithem,  and  the  Weateni  iiatea. 
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How  to  Prepare  for  a  CIvU  Service  Examlnatloa, 

with    recent    Examinalion   due^tioHs  ,jnd  the   An- 
iwtrs.     Cloth,  attu  jjages.     $2.00. 


Henry's  Hie^  School  Questions,  zci'/i  Ant.    $1.50, 
SberrlU's  New  Normal  Questions,  wit  A  Am.    $1.50. 
QuUzIsm  and  Its  Key  ( South wictc).     $1.00. 
1001  Questions  and  Answers,    n  vols  ,  tack  SOc. 

Ttuory  ■nd  PrwHce  Tenchlng.    /tnii^ 

Colled  Suu*  History,    l/rrutj. 

Geacrnl  HLitarr-    Jitvaid. 

Gewraphy,    Krviinl. 

EdsTIiIi  U  I  unnikr.    Rtvittd. 

ReidlnK  nnd  Onhogranhy,    Itrvuri. 

PhymluluEy  and  HygJCbc-    Rti/u*d^ 

Botany.    IVrtn. 

Nilural  PhlliHphy.    Km. 

Antbmellc,    Krtiini. 

Tui  EsuDplw  Ui  Arllhmetlc.  vlih  Aniwen.    Kmai. 

Morftz'slOOOQuestiODs.  For  Entrance  E;tam.  N.Y, 

HLgh  Schools,  ColleKe  of  City  of  N.  Y..  St.  Francia 
Xavier  College,  Wisi  Point.  Annapolis,  and  Civil 
Scri'ice.     Paper.     30  cents.     Answfr}.  jo  c<nti. 

Recent  Entrance  ExambiBtlon  Queatlona.    For  Iho 

College  oi  the  CLiy  ot  l^OH'  Vork.  St.  Kraocia  Xavier 
CoUcKC,   Columbia  Coil  ge,   ihe  High  Schools.   Re- 

5 eats  Examinal ions. West  Po.nl,  Annajiolis,  Ibc  Liv- 
Sen-ico.     Paper.     30  cents.     Answfrs.  jo  cenli. 

Astronomy.  Smith's  Illtisiraled  Qoarto.  ji  full 
P.ige  f'taUs.     90  cents. 

Readings  from  Popular  Novels.     tl.2S. 

Bad  En|[(ish  Corrected.   (Ilatbaivaj ).    Pafur.  30c 

Caucasian  Lesends.     <ln  Lnglish).     $1.00. 


Institutional 


[  Mythology, 
history  of  tlu 


U.  S.    (Joseph),    $!.«>. 


onef  analysis,  in  »iillinr.  oi  ^/O-rftbe  moterpieee* 
of  our  language,  in  llio  fields  «  Uie  drama,  jlctwm, 
"arra/ivt  pettry.  ivric  poe^^J-  riiayi  «ad  addrtu- 
".  and  oovertog  many  «rf  *''«  "CoCtogn  SotrMM* 
RequiMrineaU.-    tl.ZS. 

Most  books  o(  the  sort  ml*  nier«  flMtloo  tnokaj  Ikto  Mok 
rlrem  you  the  fl«t=wn.  in  joK  the  •»»?«  jm  w»nt  tk«BL  Tta 
^ook  U  ■twiuleir -■wu-    T>WR*X<<MoUwnllkcli. 

How  to  Study  Utenbare.  -A  novel,  a  poem.  ■  Us- 
lory,  a  biogtapby.  a  drama,  »Si  Walton,  a  maraoa,  at 
any  other  literary  proiiuctioa,  it  read  or  atadied  *s 
thia  book  tells  one  bow  to  read  uid  stndjr.  becMBM  « 
cubject  wbich  one  can  converse  or  write  about  (a  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  way.  Coataiaa  lln*  of  Ibe 
right  words  to  designate  ttie  anthor's  ttjrle.  qnaUtj 
or  other  characteristics.     75  cent*. 


r[  Ti'u  had  rc*I1j>  lu 


JuM  the  thinK  lac  llletsry  locwlies.  reading  drei™.  teacher,  h- 

Tlll  -    >lw\rn«  snvnn..   — *■   -    'cjJrCHO  — '-*  -"—■ ■  .  .  ..  "^ 


Pl\;  >l v) few anyanc  whodejtrMIi>rel«lB«iri 


Handbook  of  Utcrary  Crttldsm.    (W.  H.  Sberon). 

Any  fairly  intelligent  person  who  delvea  attentively 
in  Ibis  Handbook  of  Literary  Crilidim.  need  never 
again  be  at  a  loM  to  express  himself  on  literary  mat- 
ters, becanae  it  furnishes  not  merely  the  reqolsJta 
knowledge  of  literature  as  snch  and  of  literature  aa 
an  art.  but  also  furnishes  the  very  langoage,  the 
very  pbrasea.  the  verv  words  themselves,  which  en- 
able one  to  talk  on  literature  and  literary  subjects 
with  that  familiarity  and  tbat  facility  which  mai^ 
one  as  a  ccltivated  person.  S1.25. 
Just  u  our  ■millet  book.  Hej-drick'i  Hirm  to  5Wr  Uttmmwt 
(7S  cenia  po»ti«ld )  eniblei  one  to  muter  »nr  p«rtl™Ur  book  BO 
■•  to  be  able  to  dltetua  It  lntei:igentlr  <iiclaall<r  fumishlng  Una 
e(  tbe  rlRbi  worda  to  describe  ibc  ■atbor'a  alrlc  and  other  char. 
Klerlnlcs  and  all  tbe  feaiures  o(  the  book  i  ao  &her«B'a  UUram^ 
Cmimm  leacbe*  the  Mndent  bo>  lo  approach  Ulctminre  lo  nn- 
cral  M  u  to  talk  InteUlgcntlr  about  lluralun  In  ceotraL 

Books  1  Have  Read.  An  ootline  notebook.  2S  cts. 
A  new  device  that  makes  possible  the  keeping  of  k 
lysltmutic,  uniform,  cotuui  and  campUlt  record  of 

tbe  books  one  reads. 

Merchant  of  Venice  Completely  Outlined.  30c 
Populu'  Pxtriotk  Poems  BxpUUied.    61  caola. 
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Writliir  the  ShorfStory.  By  the  Editor  of  Uppin- 
eotfi  Magasine.  Aa  in»piring  and  practically  sag' 
gestlve  Btady  of  the  form,  stractare,  and  markeUng 
of  the  ahort-itory,  by  a  well-known  criiic  and  writer. 
TAtrt  is  a  Itvt  wire  in  evtry  chapter.  $1.25. 
PARTIAL  CONTKNXa 
Hlitory  ol  (be  Short'  Clunciers  uid  Cbanc- 

StOTT  terluUoD 

What  U  ■  Sbon-Story  >  The  Title 

KlDdl  of  Sbon-Story  Pact  In  Fiction 

Chootlng  >  Theme  Ending  Ibe  Story 

Gathering  Materials  Style 

The  OHDlng  Pcepariilon  for  Antborablp 

The  Plot  Preparing;  and  Selllog  the 

Sfllttng  Maauscrlpt 

Body  of  the  Story  Full  L<Bt«  of  Storiea  and 

Dtafagiie  Outllae  of  Plot* 

New  Textbook  on  Letter  Writins.  Practical.  7Sc. 
How  to  Punctuate  Correctly.    (Paper).     2S  ceoU. 

The  Man  Who  neases  and  Woman  Who  Chamu. 

The  points  of  conduct  and  the  marks  of  breeding  ttiat 
spell  succts  j^sociftt and  business luctess.    75cts. 

Tlie  Religion  of  Beauty.    (Bell).     »I.2S. 

The  Secret  ot  a  flood  Memory.  Practicable.  $1.00. 

American   Standard   System  of    Pitman    Phono* 

grapby  (StotI- Browne).  Revised  by  Howard  E. 
Randall.  This  system  is  used  in  many  of  the  large 
commercial  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
Ower  100.000  of  the  Manuai  have  been  »old. 

Manual  of  Pitmum  PhotMwrapbr tl.lX) 

RMdlnx  SierdK* ....VT.. « 

Pltat  PbooorraplilE  Reader .wt 

Saooni]  Phonwraphlc  Reader. JO 

Diolallaii  B«oE M 

Shonbaiul  AtibreTlatloiwor  Dktknary JO 

Shorthand  Names  aod  Pbnaea M 

Reporter'*  Oulde 140 

PenellNolee. Jl 

Book  of  BualDtM  Letters OB 

Typewriter  Inatmctor tO 

Commercial  Arithmetk  (Crittenden).    tl.OO.    Key 

How  to  Become  Qulcli  at  Rgure<.  Rev.  Ed.  tl.OO. 
3000  Practlco  WonU.    (WesUake).    30  cents. 


Speaking!   Debating! 

DIALOOUEa,   DEBATES,   PRIZE  5PEAKINC,  ORATIONS, 
FOK    AL4.   OCCASIONS 

Clolb  uHliis   elktrwu4   indieotid 
Acme  Dcclunxlion  Book  (idbm  Dialogw) ..  (paper  iOc.)  fO-SO 
Approved  Selections  (I  vol.  for  cicb  tirade,  1  to  8)'..<Mh    .2S 

B«t  AmerLcJiii  Orations  of  To-Day  (S/of*ilDM) 1.15 

Cbllcge  Girls'  TbrEe  Minule  Rudinia  {Davis} l.M 

College  Mcn'i  Tbree  Minute  DecUmatioiu   Wnu) 1.00 

Commencenient  Partg.    (OraliDiii.  Eraayi:   Cltu  Dar  sod 

"After  DiDneT"EIIoni).  EfforUforBUocaui'HulDavit}  1.50 

Fimou)  Poems  Explained  (Barbri I.W 

Great  Poemi  loierpnted    IBn'bi) US 

Patriolic   Poemi  Explained  (Mix-fJiy) tS 

Tb*  Patriotic  Speaker  iBrovnUf) IM 

Handy  Pieces  lo  Speak  (oHicMrat<cariJiJ.Pn'..Inlenne(l., 

Advanced.  Uaniaini  lomt  Dialcguti} 50 

Humorous  Speaker,  The l.IS 

Model  Speaker.  The  ILamrtncr)' 1.10 

Modem  American  Speaker,  The  (JJinrKr) US 

Most  Popular  Seleciions  fPterion't  "Thr  Spraktr  Sirits.") 

Send  for  deicripliveliat.  J2  nta.  <pap.Ai.40c)cloth,  M.  .fiO 
New  Di]lc«u«  and  Playa  for  Children.  f.ga  S  to  10,  <p*p.)  .50 
New  Dialogues  and  Plays  for  Children,  Ages  10iai;.(paB.)  .50 
New  Dialoguesand  Plays  <or  Ages  IS  to  25,  (paper) SO 

(The  above  three  bi»k«  in  onr  volumti cloth  1.50 

Pieces  for  Every  Occisian  (/..  Row) I.ZS 

Piece*  Thai /fBi'<7a»rnPr!ie>>nSpeakiQcCoiitegu(Cn»c)  1.2S 
New  Piecrt  That  tC.»  To**  Priiei  "  "  (Blor*iIjM>  I.2S 
Selected  Readings  from  the  Most  Papular  Nordi  (Incii).  1.15 
Southern  Speaker.  The   (Ron) l.OO 

Enlertalnments  for  Every  Occasion l.JS 

Both  Sides  of  IDO  Public  Qucsllons  Briefly  Dehaled....  1.3S 

Pros  and  Cons:    Camflele  Dtbalei   ICraii) 1.50 

Intercolleaiate  Debates.   Foil.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,   ...roc*  1.50 

2i0   Ne«  Queslions   for    Debates  (paper) 1* 

How  to  Organire  and  Conduct  B  Heeling  (Henrj) 7S 

Handbook  of  Parl'y  Usage:  tuiianiaHtoiuArbilralorfHtwt)  .50 
New  ParliamenUry  Manual  (Pdlmrr) JS 

Row  Id  Appreciate  the  Drama  (UurMe) I.aS 

Well   Planned  Course  In   Beading,  A  (JL*  Rott)* 1.00 

Ten  Weeks'  Courio  in  Elocution.  A  (CoMit>J)> IM 

EisenlUI  Steps  in   Reading  and  Speaking   (Fci) 1.50 

Manual  of  Elocution  and   Reading  (Braotif 1. 10 

New  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  (^riiitn)' I.3S 

Eitemporaneous  Spealdna  (Pearion  and  Hittl) l.iS 

The  Power  of  Speech  (Lawrtnci)' l.M 

How  to  Use  the  Voice  in   Reading  and   Speakins  (010*  l.SS 

How  to  Geinire.      Illuslrvlttl.     (Oil)' t.OO 

Howto  Attract  and  Hnid  an  Audience  (EstmwtiHy,. ..  1.00 

Plycbolagy  of  Public  Speaking   (5cb(I)' IJS 

Ccnteitts  of  any  of  the  above  books  on  rtgutsi 


LANE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

300  Pasteue  Deive 
Palo  Alto.  California    94304 


